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much of it re-translated by a literary gentleman, knoum 
to be well acquainted with the French language. The 
Publisher anxiously trusts that his endeavour to place 
these interesting letters before the public in an unob- 
jectionable form, and at one-third of the Price usually 
charged for such works, will meet with sufficient 
encouragement to indemnify him for the considerable 
outlay he has incurred to do justice to the undertaking. 
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Is giring tn English tramlition of Victor Jacqu(^ 
tnont'a letters to funiljr and fnen(!5, during his 
tmrcis in Indid, «e th&U cndcarour to supply an ornis* 
sion in the Trench c«Htion of the Work, hy stating a 
few partinriars of the Hfc of this interesting young 
rietim to science, prior to hu departure for tiiose siiores 
where he found a premsture grarc. 

We shall also add those documents which we con* 
sidcr necessary to complete his correspondence. 

^’lctor Jacquemoiit seas horn at Paris in 1801> His 
father, n man held in tho highest estimation, is a philo* 
sopher of the Tracy school, and a writer of do ordinary* 
power on those psj*cho!ogical speculations to which a 
long intercourse of friendship with Uestult de Tracy 
had prohahly directed his mind. He has two sons 
besides Victor : the elder in the anny, the younger a 
merchant at Hayti. The three brothers recciTcd an 
excellent education ; such a one, in short, as may he 
given in the public institutions of Franco, where 
VOL. I. B 
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instruction is not limited to a knowledge of the ancient 
classics, but combines with them that practical and 
scientific information which renders a man a useful 
member of society. 

At a very early age Victor Jacquemont evinced a 
strong attachment to natural history, which was pro- 
bably strengthened by his acquaintance with the late 
Baron Cuvier. His intimacy with the Tracy family, 
and especially with Victor de Tracy, for many years past 
one of the most distinguished members of the French 
legislature, made him an ideologist, though the natural 
bent of his mind led him rather to investigate facts 
than to unravel the perplexities of metaphysics. And 
it is a singular contradiction, that at the very time he 
was pursuing his researches in natural science, doubting 
every thing until proved by the test of his senses, he 
indulged, when yielding, to the confidence of friendship, 
in all the hypothetic ratiocination of the Tracy phi- 
losophy. 

This exercise of his mind, and the opinions he im- 
bibed from it, probably induced him, soon after he left 
school, to become-a member of one of those societies, 
so numerous in France, where metaphysical politics are 
•debated, and lead to wild and impracticable theories 
which mar every generous exertion for rational im- 
provement. The tendency of these societies is to place 
the art of government among the exact sciences. They 
would establish it upon rules and principles as unchange- 
able as the law of the Medes and Persians, and applicable 
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fellow- citizens, hold but a secondary place in his regard; 
and, unless he can divest himself of the feelings of his 
species, he will naturally seek to overturn a power 
which has no other strength to maintain itself but the 
strength of opinion, whenever that power clashes with 
his personal interests. 

Though Jacquemont imbibed freely the false theories 
of this visionary republicanism, though he indulged in 
the wildest metaphysico-political dreams, he was, never- 
theless, not tainted to an irremediable extent. His 
unbiassed good sense led him to separate the practicable 
from the absurd ; and in his remarks upon the rule of 
our Asiatic empire, he gives views of a very high order, 
which our statesmen would do well to examine. 

Whilst very young, Victor Jacquemont undertook a 
voyage to Hayti, where his brother was settled, whence 
he proceeded to the United States, and made a short 
stay there. In both these countries his talent for 
scientific observation was displayed in a remarkable 
degree ; and it is this probably which, on his return to 
France, justified his appointment in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris. Baron Cuvier now became 
his avowed patron, and to this great naturalist Victor 
Jacquemont owed his selection by the Council of the 
Museum to fulfil the scientific mission to the East, 
w'hich led to the correspondence here published. 

He was instructed to investigate the natural history ■ 
of India in all its branches, and collect materials where- 
with to enrich the Museum, and promote the progress 
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of science. Though the French government nns not 
quite so liberal os couM be desired in supplying him 
with the means of accomplishing his object, he suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in an extraordinary manner. 'Hie 
present letters, written to bis confidential friends and 
relatives, and never intended for puUlcotion, give a very 
lively description of the manners of the natives in the 
different countries through rrbich be trovcllcd, bnt ore 
almost wholly free from acientific details. The results 
of his scientific labours arc confined to his Journal, 
which will soon be published, and contains o most rnhi- 
able account of the natural history of those parts of Asia 
which ho visited. 

Motor JacqueiQont, in pursuance of big mission, 
orrived in London in 1828, and was the bearer of a 
letter of introduction from Baron Cuvier tu the Bight 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, through whose hind 
assistance he was onab!e<l to overcome the Various diffi- 
culties with which he found himself beset at the very 
commencement of his undertaking. 

To Sir Alexander Johnston, who is indefatigable in 
the promotion of science, and ever ready to bring fojivard 
men of talent, Jacquemont was further indebted for hie 
flattering reception from the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
for letters of introduction to the most influential men 
in India. Sir Alexander personally recommended him 
to the attention and kindness of the Governor-General, 
Lord Wiliam Bentinck, Mr. Lushington, Governor 
of Madras, the late Sir John Malcolm, Governor of 
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Bombay, and Sir Edward Owen, commanding the Britisli 
naval force in India ; and also obtained for him, from 
the President of the Board of Control, letters to all the 
principal personages in the East India Company’s domi- 
nions. The kindness he afterwards experienced from 
the individuals to whom these letters rvere addressed is 
explained in his correspondence, and in a manner that 
does him^ the greatest credit. 

Shortly after Jacquemont’s arrival in London, he was 
allowed, under the auspices of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
to attend the meetings of the Asiatic Society, and those 
of its Committee of Corresppndence, of which Sir Alex- 
ander is chairman. Two resolutions are to be found in 
the minutes of the Asiatic Society, which, as they refer- 
especially to Victor Jacqueraont, and to the object of 
his mission, are entitled to a place here. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence of the Royal Asiatic Society, June 19th. 
1828. 

“ It was resolved : — 

“ That this Committee^ having been informed of the* 
scientific object for which Blonsieur Victor Jacquemont, 
Travelling Naturalist to the Royal Museum of Natural 
History of Paris, is sent by that institution to India, is 
of opinion that the attainment of that object is of the- 
greatest importance to natural history ; and therefore 
recommend to.the Council to assist him. by every means- 
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in its povfcr in llic prosocntion of lus fcicnlific inquiries 
in India, and lliat C. Moreau, Esq, l>o requested to 
rommunicatR this motiition to the Directors of the 
Rojal Museum of Natural History at Paris.” 

Extract from the Minutes of iho Council of the Iloyal 
Asiatic Society, June 28tli 1828. 

** The Committee of ConTsj>ondenco harirt^ recom* 
mended to the Council, assisting Victor Jacqocmont, 
Trarclling Naturalist to the Jloynl hlusoum of Natural 
History of Paris, in his scientific researches in India, 

“ It iras resolrod r— 

“ Tliat the Council fiimUh M. Jacquemont with 
letters of introdoction to the literary societies in India, 
and recommend lumfor election as a foreign member of 
this Society.” 

Jacquemont, on rcrciringintimation of these resolu* 
tions, wrote the following letter to iho president of the 
Asiatic Society. 


** London, June 2(jlh 1828 . 

Mn. PnEsroEKT,— Allow me to express to the 
Royal Asiatic Society the gratitude I feel for the reso- 
lution in my favour adopted at its last meeting of the 
10th of June. I hare no doubt that a recommendation 
by the Asiatic Society to each of its members as reside 
in India, will proro of the greatest use to me in the 
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scientific voyage I am about to undertake to that 
country. I shall endeavour worthily to justify this 
favour, by arduously employing the advantages I shall 
derive from it, in extending and multiplying my re- 
searches in natural history. The reception I have met 
with from the Asiatic Society is sufficient- proof to me 
that science belongs to all countries ; and I also know 
that, by labouring to make the natural history of some 
parts of the immense British empire in the East better 
known, I shall co-operate in the object to which the 
labours of the Society tend. I am hkewise convinced 
that by the success of my undertaking I can give better 
testimony of the noble assistance afforded me by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. By promoting the general 
interests of science, which are those of every enlight- 
ened man, I shall be proud, Mr. President, to be able 
more particularly to pay my debt of gratitude to the 
■ institution over which you preside. I am about to 
spend several years in exploring the Malabar coast, and 
especially the mountains adjacent. Perhaps the Asiatic 
Society would feel more particularly interested in the 
verification of some obscure or contested points relating 
to the physical history of those regions. Among such 
of its members as have resided there, some perhaps may 
set a great value upon information which they had no 
opportunity of obtaining, and which would complete or 
confirm their general knowledge of the country. ,In 
this case, may I beg that the Asiatic Society will have 
the goodness to let me know its wishes, which I shall 
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endeavoQT to meet by associating them with roy habitual 
researches. 

<< 1 hare the honour to bC) &c. 

« Victor J^cqucmont.” 

The two resolutions were communicated to the Royal 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, and the Directors 
of that instilotion wrote two letters on the occasion ; one 
to Sir Alexander Johnston, the other to the President 
of the Asiatic Society. We insert both. 

TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ALEXANDER 
JOHNSTON, &«. Ac. Ac. 

; '' Paris, July 1&!S. 

“ Sir, — M. Jacquemont, Travelling Naturalist to the 
Museum, has informed us of the interest with which 
you have received him, and the inappreciable adran* 
tages for which he is Indebted to your kindness. 

“ The voyage which M. Jacqueroont is abont to 
undertake, and in which your advice and recommen- 
dations will be so useful to him, being intended for the 
advantage of the Museum of- Natural History, we arc 
under a real obligation to.you,and \ve hasten to express 
our gratitude. 

“We have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Desfontaines, Director. 

“ L. CoRDisn. 

“ A. i >2 JuNiER, ’Secretary.” 
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an eminent naturalist, to })rocce<! to Indio, and to remain 
there for seven jears upon a puWIc saJary, for the 
purpose of InmtJgatingf -the natural Iifstorp of that 
country; England, Iiy affording M. Jacciucmont, in every 
jiart of IlntlsU India, the most ready nnil most cfilciont 
assistance. Both nations, by completely divesting them- 
selves of tbe national jealousy which has so long pre- 
vailed between them, have set a bright example to all 
other nations, of the cordial noil unreserved manner in 
nhich all countries ought to co-operate, acconling to- 
the means which they respectively possess, in promoting 
those researches which arc calculated to extend the 
limits of scientific and literary hnowlcdge." 

After encountering varions delays and objections, 
Victor jacquemont at length obtained his credentials 
from the Board of Merchant Kings, in Leadcnhall-strcct, 
who there gorem a vast empire ten thousand miles off, 
and a hundred millions of sulyects whom they have 
never seen. Tho enterprising man of science then 
“ girded up his loins," and took his departure for the 
shores of British India. 

In allusion to the feelings and opinions %vhich actuated 
Victor Jacqueraont, when he set out upon his long and 
wearisome travels, we cannot do better than insert the 
following extract, together with .a letter from Jacque- 
mont to Sir John Malcolm, from a very clever article 
on the correspondence of the. young naturalist, which 
appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Review for February 
1634 1 — 
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“ At the period when Jacquemont prepared to under- 
take his important task, there were certain opinions 
received as aphorisms by the liberal politicians of France, 
to which he had yielded implicit faith. It was held to- 
be a self-evident truth, that intense selfishness charac- 
terised the policy of England in public, and the conduct 
of the English in private ; that insular arrogance rendered 
us the tyrants rather than the masters of the sea, made 
us reserved towards aU foreigners, inspired us with a 
haughty jealousy always disagreeable and frequently 
qlFensive ; that in India our dominion was a nuisance 
which ought to be abated, but that its duration depended 
on the will of Russia, the speedy appearance of whose 
forces at the passes of the Indian Caucasus was ‘ a 
consummation devoutly to he wished, and speedily to 
be obtained.’ Full of these notions, Jacquemont arrived 
in England. The treatment which he received from Sir 
Alexander Johnston and other members of the Asiatic 
Society, was well calculated to remove his prejudices ; 
but on the other hand, the difficulties and delays he 
experienced in obtaining his passport from the lords 
of Leadenhall-street, counterbalanced the impressions 
produced by the kindness of his scientific friends. For 
this, Jacquemont was probably as much to blame as the 
Directors. They could scarcely have imagined that a 
single Frenchman, even though his tall gaunt figure 
reminded them of the last of the knights- errant, would 
contest with them the empire of India ; still less would 
they have mistaken his packing cases for parks of artil- 
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l<?ry, or lus d5*«pcting Icnim for & stipply of militarr 
wpapom. TIjc)* prolinWy flotitt(c<! the object of lii< 
mifsion~rogan!lnf him ohliora* a Ilo**}an rml*.«arj', or 
the l^rarer of aome accrot Irraiy to Ilutijpcl Sini; anti 
the ruler* of the Afghans: ho perhaps lc«s explana- 
tory than he should hare been, i^pecially with persons 
to whom seientific mtaatons arc hy no mcani familiar. 
Jarquemont manifestly felt that his oljccla, if not 
sospccleJ, were lialilc to suspidon; this appears evident 
in the letter he addrp^ftl from Tendon to Sir John 
Malcolm, which «c imert eutirr, as it has not yet been 
pullishc*!. 


“‘TO sm JOHN MAI.COI.M, Ae. 

' It is in the name of science, and tinder the auspices 
of Sir A. Johnston, that I take the l»!>cfty of writing 
to Sir John Malcolm, without having the honour of 
his personal acquainlnncc. Tlic accomplishment of a 
scientific tour through India has been intrusted to me 
by the Royal Museum of Natural History at Paris, and 
1 am about to undertake it. Tlie researches to which 
my attention must be directed, relate exclusively to 
natural history ;—tnie, that it is not the species of study 
and labour hy which Sir J. Malcolm 1ms so much aided 
in making India known to the literati of Europe ; hut 
all branches of human knowledge are closely connected, 
and in the eyes of those who lose not sight of their 
noblest aim, their moral tendency, lead equally to the 
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same enci, — at a time more or less near, — tbeir useful 
application to the promotion of the happiness of the 
human race. I hope, then, that General Malcolm •will 
grant the precious aid of his enlightened counsel and 
generous support to an unknown stranger, who awaits 
them with respect, and will receive them with gratitude. 

“ ‘ A French ship will convey me to Pondicherry, 
where I shall arrive in January 1829. There I intend 
to make no delay. The surrounding territory, and 
generally all that part of Coromandel, have been often 
visited by naturalists. I shall therefore proceed without 
delay from Pondicherry to Madras, and thence by sea 
to Calcutta. Calcutta being the chief seat of the 
British power, it is there I must expect to meet men 
of learning, to visit collections, to learn what is already 
known, and to find out what are the matters that remain 
uninvestigated. I reckon for this purpose on a residence 
of from two to three months in that city, of which I 
will take advantage to commence the necessary study 
of Hindustani and Persian. 

“ ‘ My desire at first was to proceed from Calcutta to 
Delhi, which I knew to be very easy, and thence by 
the route which Forster followed in 1783, with the 
caravans that go to Cashmeer, into that valley itself, or 
to the Upper Indus at Attock. I would have devoted 
two or three years to the exploring the upper tribu- 
taries of this river, visiting Phchawar, Cabul, and other 
places, where the rapid journey of Elphinstone did not 
permit him to make collections in natural- history ; and 

■s’* 
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finallj* 1 would haro relumed to tl>c nnropcan rvltlc* 
merits, down tlic l>anVa of llic Lind, hj Monllan to 
TalLi or Ilpdcralrad, ’prhtTc 1 cxpoclwl it would l*c 
possible to cmlark for llombar. 

“ ‘ I did not liide from myself the dlfllculijc* of such 
a lour ; lilphinstone’s narratiTc polntnl them out clearly 
enough; hut though the ol*staclcs »ecmc<l sufficiently 
groat, they did not appear insurmountable ; and I hoped 
that I should l»e the first to explore this rirgin countr)’, 
as yet unreachcti If)* science. 

“ * Tlic information I hare roceired in London 
compels me to renounce this hope; the accounts agree 
too generally in proring to me the Inldlual slate of 
anarchy and Irignndaffe among the Afghans; and 
sccority is nccessarj* far a trarellcr who must form 
large collections. It w<nild he of little use to escape 
with life, if, after screral year* of labour and research, 
he should be plondcrej, and lose all the results of his 
toils. 

“ « Sir J. Malcolm, whose high office in the part of 
the British empire hordoring on these countries, must 
giro him better information of their internal condition 
than any one else can possess, would perhaps farour mo 
with his opinion respecting the hojtcs first entertained 
-of the possibility of visiting them. 

“ ‘ If I must renounce theta, I hare determined to 
devote all my time and all my resources to exploring 
the coasts of ilJaljlw and the long chain of the 
Western Ghauts. This territory, naturally circum* 
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scribed, forms a kind of geographical unity, favourable 
under many points of view to the studies of a naturalist. 
The establishment to 'which I belong, possesses in its 
immense collections a very small number of natural 
productions belonging to this part of India. It has 
also been greatly neglected hitherto by the English 
naturalists. The geological museums in London^ suffi- 
ciently rich already in collections from Nepaul and the 
Himalaya, are absolutely destitute of specimens from 
the rocks of Malabar. The zoology, with the exception 
of that belonging to the coast, is but little known, and 
the voluminous works we have on the Flora of this 
country, such as the Hortus Malabaricus of Rheede, 
bear all the marks of the imperfect state of botany at 
the time they were written, and no longer satisfy the 
demands of this science. 

“ ‘ Finally ; there is one circumstance that induces 
me to adopt this resolution, , already nearly fixed, 
namely, that it will make me begin the painful and 
laborious part of my journey through the provinces 
governed by Sir J. Malcolm, and that it will permit me 
to enjoy the advantages of his noble protection. 

“ ‘ Giving up my visit to Cabul, should I, in my 
route from Calcutta to Bombay, take the road by Delhi 
or Agra, or should I not rather take a more direct line 
to the south of this great curve ? 

‘ These are the doubts that I respectfully submit 
to the consideration of Sir John Malcolm. Sir A. John- 
ston leads me to hope that the general will kindly solve 
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tbem, and guide me by liis counsel tlirougli tliis vast 
country. The kind and dear Joknston adds, that tlic 
slowness of my voyage from France to Pondicherry 
(slowness occasioned by a pngected delay of some weeks 
at the isle of Bonrbon) will doubtless permit me to 
receive Sir J. Malcolm's reply, if he would he so kind 
as to send it under cover to the French governor. 

“ ‘ In addressing myself to the elevated and generous 
mind of the histonan of India, I must not forget that 
Sir J. Malcolm holds an official station, and has duties 
to perform. I would not trespass on his kindness, hod 
I not the honour to inform him that I have obtained 
an official passport from the Honourable Court of 
Directors, granting me free passage through all the 
territories of the Company. The innocent character of 
my pursuits would perhaps ensure me sufficient pro* 
tcction from the Comjiany's officers; but I was anxious 
to have the special and fonoal assent of the Court of 
Directore, and it was granted me on the 25th of this 
month. I entreat Sir J. Malcolm to add his consent. 

* Victor Jacouemoxt, 

‘ Travelling Naturalist to the Iloyal Museum of 
Natural History. 

‘ London, June 30 , 1828 .’ 

“ A greater contrast can scarcely be concclvetl, than 
there is between the sober formality of this letter, and 
the lively sketches of life and roannej"s addressed by 
the young naturalist to his family and friends. He left 

VOL. I. c 
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Europe uitli liigli liopcs, uncotujucralilo ^pirit^!, nntl a 
love of ndvenluro almost Quixotic, Imt with an affec* 
lionute heart that clung fondly to his family circle, 

‘ And (Imggcii at cacti remove a Icii.ctlicniiijr ctiain.’ 

These feelings, combined with no ordinary gniphic 
powers, lend an irresistible charm to his little narni- 
tives; they are dashed off with an ease and freedom 
such as is rarely seen; their vix coinlcn frequently 
reminds us of Cruikshank ; like that admirable artist, 
he extracts fun from everything, even from subjects 
a2)parently the most hopeless; like him, too, he has a 
moral in every jest, not the less effective because it is 
incidental. In the letters now published, Jacquemont 
rarely alludes to his scientific pursuits ; consequently 
they have not anticipated the interest which all the 
naturalists of Europe must feel in the publication of 
the valuable manuscripts which he sent to the IMuscum 
of Natural History of Paris ; duplicates of ■\vhich were 
forwarded by the French ministr}' to our government. 
It is on these of course, whenever they ajipoar, that his 
future reputation as a naturalist must mainly depend. 
The chief value of the present collection rests on the 
account it gives of our Indian possessions, the effects of 
our government on the native population, the result of 
recent efforts to diffuse the elements of ci\'ilisation, 
and the future prospects of Hindustan. On behalf of 
England, Jacquemont is a witness above suspicion ; his 
prejudices, which never wholly disappeared, were all 
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ogulnst llie BrUish porctnmcnt ; and it is sometimes 
amusing to see how slowly ami reluctantly, in tlic early 
part of his career, he yielded lo the strong evidence of 
facts, while in some of his more recent letters he rallies 
his correspondents unmercifully for repeating opinions, 
which he had himself cnterlainod a few months before. 

“ The process of Jacjjucmont's conversion began at 
the Crst English settlement he visited, the Cape of Good 
Hope; there he discovered how honestly iho British 
government had acted in tho abolition of the slave 
trade, and how other powers had connived at its con- 
tinuance. For tins connivance, indeed, he makes 
rather a lame apology; hut 'liberal* os he was, sve 
shall too often see that Jacquemont was willing to 
sacrifice justice to expediency.” 

Jacquemont, during his arduous duties, never forgot 
the kindness shown him by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
to whom ho wrote from Benares, but, unfortunately, 
the letter miscarried. He again wrote from the I-adak 
territorj', in 1830, ond this letter arrived safe. It con- 
tains an excellent, though rapid, sketch of his journey 
to the Himalaya, and wo insert it here as necessary to 
complete Jacquemont's correspondence. It is rather 
surprising that the French editor omitted it, as we 
know that he must have been aware of its existence, 
because Sir Alexander Johnston was in communication 
with Jacquemont’s family before these letters were 
published at Paris. 

c 2 
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“ Camp, under the Fort of Dankar, in Laduli, 
Sept. 3rd laSO. 

» My Dear Sir,— I rely on your kindness to 
excuse my long silence, since the time I left Benares, 
^vhence I had the pleasure to acquaint you with the 
successful beginning of my journey. After a long 
interval of eight months, I avail myself of an oppor- 
tunity to India, to trace shortly (as impending business 
obliges me) my journey since quitting the Holy City. 

“ I went to Delhi by the circuitous route I pointed 
out to you, making a very long turn to the South-west 
almost to the banks of the Nerbuddah, over the table 
land, and across the hills of Bundlecund, — a province 
lately surveyed by Captain Jas. Franklin, and geologi- 
cally described by him in the ‘ Asiatic Researches and 
I was fortunate enough to meet, in several, with phe- 
nomena of super-position that had escaped him in his 
explorations, and which will enable me to lay down 
another exposition of the geological structure of that 
country. 

“ From Delhi I went to the westward, through the 
protected Sikh country, to the banks of the Caggar, an 
inconsiderable stream, that vanishes in the sandy desert 
of Bickaneer, before it reaches the Sutledge. I was 
then engaged in a grand hunting-party, which I 
expected would have been fruitful to my geological 
collections, but it proved interesting to me only as 
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sliowitJg tno, in a fortnight, more of l^stcm display 
and Asiatic manners than I had yet seen in a tnclrc* 
month. The hot vrinils were then threatening to 
invade the plains every day. I repaired to the Iiills, 
which I entered hy the valley of Dheya. During about 
two months I travelled from the sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna to the. north-western limits of the 
British dominions on the hanks of the Sutlodge. 
Tacking, if I may be allowed that expression, between 
the snowy barrier of the Himalaya and its lower 
branches, I arrived at Simlah in the middle of June. 

It would bare been impossible to experience n 
greater degree of hospitality than I have been wel- 
comed with from your countrj'mcn, during my long 
march from Calcutta to the latter place. The numcr- 
bus letters of introduction Lord William Bcnlinck gave 
me, when my departure from Bengal left him no other 
way to evince his extreme kindness to me} those for 
which I was indebted to many of my acquaintance in 
the Indian metropolis; and, above all, to o gentlemen 
with whom I became a friend, — Colonel Togan, t!ie 
adjutant-general of the army, — all these I might have 
lost, and still, I am snre, have been equally entitled to 
eulogise British hospitality. • Even the last European 
station I reached, Simlah, is like the beginning of my 
journey, — like Calcutta, -—amongst the most hospitable, 
the one I shall ever remember most gratefully. Whilst 
1 was mpidly forgetting, at Captain Kennedy’s (the 
political agent in that district), the privations and 
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fatigues of my first jnurnoy through the hilh, ho v/n'^ 
Imslly cmploj'cd in proparing’, nml I dnro ray otmttrinr, 
the success of my journey over the Ilinudaya, hy all 
the moans his situation afforded him. 

“ It is now upwards of two months sinro I rom- 
mcnccd travelling to the northward of the southeni or 
Indian ningo of the Himalaya. I urn no longer rvithin 
the vast limits of British infirrence. I am hut two day’s 
march distant from the Ladak village, where I shall 
close my reconnoitrings to the north, ns it would prove 
very diflicult, if not dangerous, to go further. Informa- 
tion that I got from the natives gives mo reason to 
hope that I shall find there some strata swarming with 
organic remains, which will afford mo the means of 
determining the geological ago of that immensely 
developed limestone-formation, that constitutes the 
mighty Tartar ranges of the Himalaya, superior in 
height to the granitic peaks of the southern chain. 

“ Lately, whilst engaged in similar researches on the 
frontiers of Chinese Tnrtary, I luid the good luck to 
meet with the A'ory object of my inquiry, and also to 
find Chinese vigilance at fault, insomuch that no 
obstacle was thrown in my way. I bad then to cross 
twice two passes, that were considerably more than 
eighteen thousand feet of absolute elevation, whilst the 
passes across the outer Himalaya scarcely average 
sixteen thousand feet. • 

“ My observations on the skirts of the Himalaya, 
along the plains of Hindostan, are quite confirmatory 
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ofmj'fnVnJ M. Klie llcaamont’s riews reipeetinjj 
tlic Imc pcrioil at which th« mighty range sprung 
from ttic earth. Aa (o the geological’ age of its 
gronilic ha5e (n ijnestion mhoJJy Jhllnrt from the 
consideration of its rising up), I think that my ubscr* 
rations in the dlffcrenl part< of the Himalaya, hut 
particularly in the upper ralley of the Sntlwlgc, will 
pniTC also to u certainty, contrary to the still prcwiling 
opinion, that it hclonga to one of the 
formations. 

" fn ten days I hope to re-enter the Tartar Han- 
gcrang-pcrgunnali, under Ilrithh eonlroul, and before 
two months henee to return to Simlah. t sliall then, 
without delay, proceed down to (he plotns, and rrsumn 
the prosecutiorv of my journey towards llomlay. I am 
in perfectly goo«l licaUh, and have aulTcrcd noiliing from 
six months* exposure to the sun, during my clreuilous 
journey from Calcutta to the bills." 

Tlic remainder of this letter relates merely to private 
matters. We, lioiTcver, insert the postscript, giving 
.an account of a singular Hungarian enthusiast, whom 
Jacquemont met in Kanawer, and to ivliom he more 
than once alludes in his correspondence. 

*' P.S. I will add a few lines on a subject acceptable, 
1 presume, to your warm interest in the East. You 
have, no doubt, heanl of 51, Alexander Csoma dc 
Koros, a Hungarian enthnsiast. for Oriental philology, 
who has travelled through many parts of Asia during 
the last ten years. I saw him at Kanum, where he has 
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“ Tannu, Island of Sahellc, September 1832- 

“ Sir, — I hasten to express my profound gratitude 
for the kindness which you have honoured me with in 
favouring me with such a numher of valuable intro- 
ductions to the officers of your government. I have 
just had the honour of receiving them, enclosed in your 
letter of the 10th instant. 

“ With respect to the guard you are kindly pleased 
also to grant to me, if required, I bog leave to state, 
that the smallest, — a naick and four, was amply suffi- 
cient, in most of my travels^ through the Bengal pro- 
vinces ; and that it was only to go through the Bajpoot 
states, and insecure Bheel tracts, that a havildar, a 
naick and twelve were offered to me, and recommended 
by the Bengal and Bombay officers. In the well- 
settled provinces of your government, I trust a naick 
and four, or, at the utmost, a naick and six, will leave 
nothing more to desire to me for the perfect protection 
of my baggage. 

“ I shall not fail to do my best to travel the road you 
are so kind as to recommend to me, from Mysore to 
the Neilgherries ; and I feel very grateful for your 
pointing out to me, amidst the troubles and cares of 
high office, such interesting particulars. 

“ With the expression of my fervent hopes to be 
able of testifying viva voce to you, in the Neilgherries, 
the deep sense I entertain of your kindness, I beg jmu 
will accept the assurance of my profound respect. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 

“ Victor Jacquemont.” 
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To this wca'lJ an oxtracl from a Idler cnclosmy iJjc 
nltore, writicn by Mr. I.nitlimgton (o Sir Alcxamicr 
Johnston, datcvl Matlra!i, October lOlU 1832. 

‘Orv DcAn Sin, — YourleKcrof inltoJuction, given 
so long ngo to Monsieur Jttc()ticmont, only rcachwl mo 
the other iby. lie very pru<bnt)y kept it until he wa« 
approaching onr territoriw; tn«l you will see, from iho 
cnclosetl copy of his letter to me, that he is entirely 
salisfieJ with the arrangements maJo for his comforl, 
nnj for the furlhcranco of the important oljccts of Ins 
researches." 

AAcr encountering the greatest JifilctiUics anJ pri* 
vations in Ins anUious hltours, the fruits of which have 
greatly enriclic<l the science of Natural History, an<\ 
will soon bo ma<lo public, Jacquemont was attacked 
srith that banc of lodian climes, the liver complaint. 
He was then at Tanna, a town and fortress in the ishsnd 
of Salscttc, svborc, pursuing Ins researches in the pes* 
tilential atmosphere of this unhealthy island, under n 
burning sun, and in the most dangerous season of the 
year, lie imbibed tbc seeds of tbc disease winch ter- 
minated his life. On his arrival at Bomhay, extremely 
unwell, his powerful constitution gave way, Ins com- 
plaint assumed a fatal character,, and ho expired on tbc 
7th of December 1832, after' lingering more than n 
month in the greatest ogony, 

A^ictor Jacquemont was deeply and generally lamented 
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in India. He bad acquired many friends there. His 
amiable manners, bis strength and simjilicity of mind, 
bis great power of intellect, and above all, bis warmth 
and sincerity of heart, made him beloved by all who 
knew him. Though at first somewhat cold and stately, 
and extremely reserved, this soon wore off in the inti- 
macy of friendship ; for his nature was warm and affec- 
tionate, and, as is evident from his letters, he found 
delight in the outpourings of his attachments. Among 
his friends, he was an entertaining companion, lively to 
excess, and sparkling with wit. With great depth and 
rapidity of discernment, he granted his friendship to 
those only who were able to comprehend and appreciate 
his mind. To strangers or casual acquaintances he was 
distant and uncommunicative. Not that he acted thus 
from reflection, — he was, perhaps, not aware of the 
feeling : it was mere instinct, an impulse identic with 
his nature, and totally free from any imagined supe- 
riority. But it was apparent to every one who saw 
him ; and it may account for the character given of him 
by some who had casually met him, of being the most 
frigid and least communicative of men. 

In person Victor Jacquemont was very tall, and had 
rather an awkward gait. But genius beamed from his 
fine countenance, and in its expression might be read 
the workings of a superior mind. 

^ We shall conclude this Introduction with a letter 
from Sir Alexander Johnston to M. Jacquemont, the 
older, Victors father, who resides at Paris. It. -was 
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written sabsequent}}' to the death of the young natu- 
ralist, and in consequence of an application to Sir 
Alexander Johnston for nny documents he might 
possess, throwing light upon Victor Jacquoraont’s pro- 
ceedings in England, prior to Ws departure for India. 

“ TO MONSIEUR JACQUEMONT, TARIS. 

“ Dear Sir, — As I understand from Mr. Sharp 
that the letters which the late M. Jacquemont wrote 
from different parts of India, to his friends in France, 
are noon to ho published, and that you are anxious, in 
order to prcBx them to those letters, to procure from 
me any documents I may possess, explanatory of his 
proceedings while he was in England proriously to his 
departure for India, I have the pleasure to send you 
copies of two reports, in which I, as chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic, 
Society, thought it necessary to call the attention of 
the society to him and to bis mission ; and also copies 
of the following documents ; — 


“ No. I. Copy of the resolution relative to M. 
•Tacqueinont, passed, bn ray motion, by the Committee 
of Correspondence, on the 18th "of June 18*28. 

“ No. II. Copy of’ the resolution relative to M. 
Jacquemont, passed, on my raotion, by the Council of 
the Asiatic Society, on the 28tli of June 1828. 
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“ No. III. Copy of a letter from M. Jacqueraont to 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Literature, ackno^yledging 
the receipt of the resolution No. II. 

« No. IV. Copy of a letter, of the 11th of July 
1828, from the Directors of the Museum at Paris to 
me, thanking me for the assistance which I had given 
M. Jacquemont. 

“ No. V. Copy of a letter, dated Bombay, September 
26th 1832, from M. Jacquemont to Mr. Lushington, 
thanking him for the preparations which had been 
made for his reception -within the Madras territories, in 
consequence of the letter which I had given him for 
Mr. Lushington. 

“ No. VI. Copy of a letter from Mr. Lushington to 
me, enclosing the letter No, V, for the purpose of 
showing me that M. Jacquemont was satisBed with the 
preparations which had been made for his reception at 
Madras. 

“ On M. Jacquemont’s arrival in England, he 
brought me a letter from the late Baron Cuvier, who 
spoke of him in the highest terms of praise. I was 
convinced, after a very short acquaintance with him, 
that he merited in every respect the character which 
the Baron had given him, and that he was peculiarly 
well qualified for the important mission upon w'hich he 
was about to proceed to India. I, consequently, as one 
of the vice-presidents of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Literature, and Chairman of their Committee of Corre- 
spondence, felt it to be my duty to take every measure. 
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in pnMIc and in private, to forn'arJ liis object ntiil liiat 
of the Frcncli government. He wa$, on iny proposal, 
invited to attend all the meetings of the society, and 
those of the Committee of Correspondence*, to make 
use, whenever he pleasctl, of their library and their 
mnscum; and Anally, as a mark of the highest respect 
which the society could shotv him, he nas unanimously 
elected one of their foreign memlicrs. 

“ lie, on his part, t«K>k every opjvortunity to evince 
to the society his readiness to adopt any suggestions 
which they miglit ofler him witli respect to his re- 
searches, and to assure them of his anxiety to obtain 
for them every information they might require from 
him in India, Ho devoted himself with the greatest 
assiduity (o (he examination of nil the di/Tcrent works, 
inscriptions, and otlicr documents relative to India, 
which arc preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society, 
and in that of the Fast India Company. He ^ras inde- 
fatigable in acquiring a practical knowledge of every 
mechanical art which could be of use to him in preserv- 
ing such specimens in natural history as he might collect 
during his travels ; and by the whole of Iris conduct 
while he remained in England, he gained the admiration 
and esteem of all those who felt any interest, or took 
any part in inquiries relative to the natural history, the 
geology, and the geography of India. On his de- 
parture from England, the I*residcnl of the Asiatic 
Society, who was then also the President of the Board 
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of Control of Indian Affairs, at my request gave liini 
letters of introduction to all the governors of the East 
India Company’s possessions in India. I myself re<> 
commended him in the strongest terms to the pro- 
tection and particular attentions of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, the Governor General of British India, of Sir 
John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, of Mr. Lush- 
ington, the Governor of Madras, and of Sir Edward 
Owen, the commander-in-chief of the British navy in 
the Indian seas ; to the three first, that they might 
afford him every assistance in their power, while he was 
within the limits of their respective governments; to 
the last, that he might, by means of the different ships 
of war, which might be from time to time returning to 
England, be enabled to send such collections as he might 
make, with safety and without delay, to the Museum at 
Paris. 

“ The scientific object for which the French govern- 
ment sent M. Jacquemont to India; the liberality* 
with which the government was at the expense of his 
mission ; the reputation of the men who advised the 
measure ; the talents, the acquirements, and the zeal of 


^ "We cannot say mucli in favour of this liberality. The allow- 
ance made to Jacquemont was so small, that without the presents 
from Runjeet Sing, and other native prinees, and the assistance 
afforded him by the different governments in India, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been able to accomplish the object of his 
mission Ed. 
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the man who was. chosen by them tocarry it into effect; 
the cordiality with which Great Britain and France co- 
operated upon the occasion ; the frankness and good 
sense with which M. JacqueiQont himself conciliated the 
public functionaries in England and in India ; the ardour 
with which he prosecuted his undertaking; the intre- 
pidity with which he encountered and orcrcarae CTcry 
difficulty; the disinterestedness with which he sacrificed 
his comfort and his health to the performance of Ins 
duty; the calmness and the resignation with whicli lie 
met his premature death at Bombay, and tlic universal 
regret which mast be felt for his loss by every man of 
ecience in France, in England, and in India, arc circum- 
stances which must render every fact connected with the 
life of such a man interesting to the public, and pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the friends of science throughout 
Europe. 

“ I atn, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

“ Alexandeh Johnston." 

We have only to add that the doenments, so kindly 
sent by Sir Alexander Johnston, were not used in 
the French edition of Jacquemont’s letters. It was 
intended to insert them in a memoir of the author, to 
be prefixed to the correspondence; hut from some mis- 
management of theeditorjtbismeinoirwas not ready when 
it should liave been. The curiosity and interest of the 
French public bad been highly excited, and the demand 
for the work was so urgent, that there was not time to 

VOL. I. D 
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prepare the memoir, which was necessarily omitted. It 
is a qnestion whether, in any future edition, this omis- 
sion will he supplied : for the letters alone are said to 
excite sufficient interest without any such addition. 
But this is a question to he settled between the French 
puhhc and the publisher. 
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VICTOR JACaUEMONT. 


TO M. PORPIIYUE JACQUEMONT, PARIS. 

Drat, Au^tt )83S, one o'cbck. 

O.v the foartb daf after my departure from Paris I 
arrived here, my dear Porpbyrc, without hindrance, or 
more fatigue than 1 had anticipated. 1 hare colled upon 
M. Poultier, who commands the Zclee,- — he is a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, about your age, and of a prepossess* 
ing countenance. He paid me every attention, and 
to-morrow he is to take me on board to sec the vessel 
which is to be my future dwelling: I say future, be- 
cause we shall not sail for a week to come, iM. de 
Melay not being yet arrived. 

What pleased me more with M. Poultier, was his 
telling me that, on our way .to Rio Janeiro, we should 
make a short stay at Madeira. Short, however, as it 
may be, it will be a piece of gw>d. fortune for a man of 
mypruifeviuir, d«u‘ wiiV, inuramn’, cunviuVradiy rtRihcu" 
the number of our salt beef dinners. Between each of 
the four places at which we shall touch, namely, the 
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Canaries, tlie Brazil, tlie Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Island of Bourbon, we shall, certainly, never be long’er 
than a month at sea ; and for such short passages we 
can always lay in sufficient fresh provisions, live stock, 
fruit, and vegetables. This is a pleasant prospect. 

The king, as they tell me here, does not provide me 
with a bed on board ship, but gives me fifty francs to 
purchase one — that is to say, a cot with three thin 
mattresses, and sheets. This sum is nearly sufficient, 
and the bedding will remain my property. From this 
day forward, I am a member of the officers’ mess, and 
his aforesaid majesty pays for my breakfast and dinner, 
if I choose to take them. 

I am content. To tell you that my satisfaction is 
not grave and serious would be useless. There is a 
conflict within me. Beflection must combat the live- 
liest of my instinctive emotions ; and in truth, if it does 
not overpower, it at least keeps them silent. It was 
high time indeed, five days ago, that six o’clock should 
strike, when you saw me to the carriage — for my feel- 
ings were nigh overcoming me ; yet, two years ago, 
when I took leave of you at Havre, it was with much 
more anguish and sorrow. I had then, my dear brother,' 
reached the summit of misfortune. Every day since 
has been more lucky to me ; and now in looking for- 
ward to the future, I see an acclivity before me, more 
or less rugged, but which in the end will necessarily 
lead me to an honourable and satisfactory station. It 
is to you, my dear Porphyre, that I am indebted for 
this new progression of happiness. You are the cause of 
all I shall be and may accomplish. I now regret nothing 
of the past. 
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Shall I tell you the truth, my dear hrother ? The 
week which may probably elapse before I quit France, I 
prefer passings here alone, far from you and our fatljer. 
I should bare been much to be pitied, eren durlng^ the 
last moments of my stay in Paris, if I bad not been so 
overwhelmed mtb business relative to my departure, 
that I could not find leisure to ponder with you over 
our approaching separation. My father would have 
seen mo sad and pensive, and I should have made him 
the same ; instead of which, wc had no time to think 
beforehand of the moment of our parting. Thus, not- 
withstanding all the delay of my departure, that moment 
surprised us almost unexpectedly wc scarcely swd 
good-bye. 

To-morrow, I shall writ© to our father. I thank him 
kindly for the two long lines which he wrote on the 
margin of your letter. I leave him as he saw m^depart, 
if not with pleasure, at least with security. Adieu I— 
I embrace you with all my heart. 


TO CAPTAIN NARJOT, OP THE ENGINEERS, BREST. 

Brett, Saturday Eoening, Avgust 23rd 1828. 

You will see, my good friend, that I shall soon 
request you, who know this place, to hire me a house 
for six months. This morning, while I ^Yas multiplying 
. myself by four, in order to be, at the same time, here at 
my inn, at the post-office, at the observatory, and on 
board sbip^ writing, counterraandiiyr^ ^oing badiwards 
. and forwards in all haste, for fear of arriving too late, 
it was quietly decided that the wind bad not yet suffi- 
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ciently veered round to carry us out of the roads ; and 
as to-morrow is Sunday, and of course a holiday, we 
shall not he impious enough to sail on that day. Thus 
our departure is adjourned till Monday without fail, 
very early in the morning, so that to-morrow night I 
must sleep on board. 

Then on Monday, you will see that the wind will be 
perhaps so much reduced, that there will be scarcely 
any left, and we shall still be unable to sail. This is 
monstrous 1 — and is it not also a little ridiculous ? The 
Americans do not make so much ado : they sail invari- 
ably on the day fixed. Thus, on a certain 3rd of 
November 1826, I left Havre in a ship called the 
Cadmus, in the very midst of a storm or squall, which 
detained every other vessel in harbour, and let us off 
with the loss of our main-sail. 

I have discovered, that, among the ofiicers, there is 
one termed an auxiliary lieutenant ; that is to say, 
the captain of a merchant vessel, pressed, for a time, 
into the king s service. Though still young, he has 
been, among other places, three times in India. He 
is simple and artless, and will be useful to me. Persons 
of his class know a variety of things without being 
aware of it, and many interesting little facts may be 
gathered from them. By interrogating them with a 
little address, information may be obtained which they 
alone can give, <because it can be acquired only by 
individuals in their precise situation, and not by us 
“happy few.” ^ 

Is it not the same thing whether a painful object 
meets our eyes, or an idea of sadness clouds our mind ? 
Imagination and memory form a little magic - lantern 
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All my miloarnod fricrifl?* toll rnn, that I '■linll return 
very wise, doubtless, but rjuitc worn out, und crushed 
by tlie stones niid animnls witlj wliicli iny thoiipbts will 
Imve lived on very intimntn terms for many years. If 
such be the case, my good friend, beware of a flnsrn for 
the two or three volumes, learned or not, to which you 
have promised to subscribe, and which I wish to render 
amusing — a quality too much despised. 

’i^ct, when I tell you, that all my friends utter this 
sad prediction, I say too much : some two or three 
protend the reverse. These love me most, and know 
me best, it is true ; and they are the only ones who 
have had any specimen of my abilities in ])rose writing. 
Now, it is quite natural, that their too tender friendship 
should blind them : we shall, however, see. If they are 
wrong, I will take to writing sermons ; and, in that 
gra\e style, I hope to have my revenge. I assure you, 
my good friend, that, at least four times a year, 1 regret 
not being a priest or a missionary. I meet or hear no 
such men, without envying them their high and noble 
duties, or without feeling disgust at the stupidity with 
which these duties are performed by the most famous 
among them. I do not except from this severe judgment 
even their defunct men of celebrity. Amid what you 
wll terra my slander, which is nothing but my exclusive 
love of positive honesty and sincerity, I protest that I 
can display gieat unction, though it is not my habitual 
practice, because unction is only useful on occasions. 

ood night, adieu, my kind friend ! Preserve some 
remembrance of the moments which chance has allowed 
to pass together. Perhaps it will bring us toge- 
t er again. I should be glad if this occurred in a 
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political assembly, for I am sure we should be near 
neighbours in it. We would there employ the tenderness 
of our souls for the advantage of humanity ; and unless 
we possessed those extraordinary endowments which, by 
our writings, would give us great authority over our 
contemporaries, wo should place our sole ambition in 
the performance of those public duties for which our 
particular talents qualify us. Adieu, — Adieu ! 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

' On 6oa>Ti Me ZiU«, a! lea, bttween Madfira and Tentrife. 
■ Jf'tdnftdatf, Sepifmbtr lOM 1828 . 

My dear and excellent father I Yesterday, according 
to the vulgar mode of computation, was s fortnight 
since I left Brest, the Z6l6e haring sailed on Tuesday, 
the 26th of August. Ever since the day after our 
departure, we have had contrary -winds, which have 
blown almost constantly, though without violence. 
Thus, if we have not made much way, we have not 
encountered much fatigue. I need not say that my 
health has not been disturbed, for a single instant, by 
change of element; and, what is singular, another pas* 
senger quite unused to the sea, has felt scarcely anything, 
and the others have hardly been put to the test. The 
young surgeon of the vessel, who, though not unused 
to the sea, paid the customary tribute the first week, 
and M. de Melay, who has paid and will pay for all, are 
the only two who have suflTered. I knew the latter had 
not a sea slamacJi : but, in this respect, he has exceeded 
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niy cxpcctfttioiis. I voiidcr how, with such natural 
nntipatliy to pitching and rolling, he can have remained 
a sailor. Had I been in his place, I should Iiave changed 
my profession thirty years ago. 

Contrary winds arc not the sole cause of our slow 
progress. A great deal maybe attributed to the vessel. 
She is very good and very solid — an excellent sea boat, 
as they say ; she has a thousand good qualities, each 
more valuable than the other, but — she sails badly. 
The captain himself is forced to allow this, and, there- 
fore, you may rely upon its truth. But, after all, what 
is it to me ? Wc shall perhaps roach Pondicherry a 
month later than I calculated upon ! Well then, the 
first year of my travels, which ought evidently to be the 
most burthensome, will be a little shortened by it. This 
is almost an advantage. M. de Melay messes with the 
captain, a young lieutenant in the navy, but lately the 
comrade of two of his ofiScers. They have -had the 
charity to admit into their mess, and to place in a cabin 
at a distance from the officers’ berth, the Apostolic 
Prefect of Pondicherry. Though this is but a trifling 
service to him, it is, however, a great one to us. His 
presence would have placed us under perpetual restraint ; 
and with all our attempts at modesty and our endeavours 
to throw off the guise of sailors, God knows to what 
tribulations his ears might not have exposed him 
among us. 

There are eleven of us at the officers’ mess ; five are 
officers, all younger than myself, with the exception of 
a poor old junior lieutenant, who seems to possess much 
professional merit, but makes no noise, and will neces- 
sarily remain a junior lieutenant all his life. The others 
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are a younjr nary etirgeon, a commis<aiy, tnyscif, 
Salbbcry, IM. Gootiot, and o yvsn^man from }!ocbc]]c 
fojog tojoin s rclaiiTC in India. 

The captain’s age, liis comparatWcly low runic in tlic 
acrricc, the circumstance of Ws baring been tbc comrade 
offCTcral of bis ofTicers, and bu goodnature,— all con- 
tribute to our baring Ic^s of liresorac etiquette than on 
board any other ship of war. Nothing could suit me 
better. 

In the gun-room, appropriated to the oflicers and 
passengers, I lire without any bustle : beyond it all is 
pleasant and ngreealde. M. de Mclay and myself arc 
becoming more and more intimate every day. Some- 
times we 'ralk for hour* on deck, chatting rfe omn» re 
sei&iVi. Tliough 1 thought bim a man of talent, 1 find 
liim cren more so than I had supposed. Ho has a fund 
of fact and anecdote, ond is not deslitiUo of imagina^ 
tion; be is a good critic; be excels In argument, and 
bis style in conversation is beautifully correct, without 
being hearj*. I may truly say, that bis presence bore is 
0 piece of good luck for me ; ond in me he certainly iinds 
some resource. 

Howerer indifferent you know me to be in sucli 
matters, yet, as the length of the royoge renders them, 
for a time, less contemptible, I must tell you, that we 
liave verj’ good breakfasts ond dinners. Excellent 
bread is baked on hoard every day. The wine is pretty 
good, and we hare fresh mutton, pork, fowl, fresh and 
dry regetahles ; so that we can hardly perceive that we 
are not on shore. Sunday and Thursday are holidays, 
as at school ; and on those days, our ordinary meal is so 
much improved, as to become quite luxurious. 
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September 

As the Zelee, after landing M. de Melay at Pondi- 
cherry, is to make hydrographical researches on the 
Eastern coast of Africa, she is provided with several 
chronometers, and the young officers, yet little ac- 
quainted with the manner of working the longitude by 
them, are constantly occupied. There is not much 
labour on board, yet more than I should have thought. 
I am seldom a solitary reader or writer on the great 
green cloth that covers our mess table. At night, a 
handsome lamp, suspended from the deck above, throws 
its light upon us, and gives to our gun-room the appear- 
ance of a handsome study. I hold long sittings there, 
and always feel satisfied with myself at the close of 
each, for I work with pleasure and facility. I vary my 
reading, in order to rest from one subject by applying 
to another. I have an excellent Persian grammar, and 
a tolerably good vocabulary of that language ; with it 
therefore I have begun. Hindostanee will come next ; 
it is already half known by one who understands Persian. 
With what I shall have learned from books by the time 
I reach India, I flatter myself that I shall soon be able 
to speak it fluently, if incorrectly. 

On board a man of war, there are many noises not heard 
on board a merchant vessel. The working of the ship is 
commanded with a horribly shrill whistle ; some man- 
oeuvres which return periodically several times a day, are 
performed to the sound of the drum. In fine weather, the 
afternoon is occupied with exercising the great guns, and 
now and then the marines are drilled. At first, all this 
was abominable; but I am so used to it now, that I 
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Ecarcely perceive it. I know not whether it is from the 
goodness of the crew, or from the indulgence of the 
oflScers, but for the last fortnight I have not seen a man 
punished. All, who are not occupied in working the 
ship, laugh and amuse themselves. The. sight of these 
poor ill-dressed devils, whose rest is constantly broken, 
has nothing distressing in it. They are, however, well 
fed, to keep them in health and good humour: each 
man has a bottle of wine per diem, and one meal with 
fine new bread. The young doctor has nothing to do. 
I tell you all these things, because I attach importance 
to them, though they may appear trifling to you. Care- 
worn countenances, and corporal punishments, would 
make me melancholy, and disgust me with my floating 
prison. 

In my letter from Brest, I informed you that we 
should touch at Madeira. M. de Melay,* however, has 
changed his mind. The uncertainty of our relations 
with Dom Miguel, and the fear of perhaps encounter- 
ing the Brazilians and Portuguese in deadly strife 
with each other, has made us pass that island on our 
right, and sail for Teneriffe. I do not lose by this. 
Teneriffe with its peak and its volcano, is one of the 
most beautiful places in the world.- If the weather 
were quite clear to-day, we should already see the 
summit of the peak, for we are only forty-two leagues 
distant from it. We shall there find admirable grapes, 
oranges, and lemons, and shall lay in a good store of 
the latter to serve us for lemonade till ^ve reach Rio d& 
Janeiro. 

If we are circumspect with the Brazilians and Por- 
tuguese, we are haughty enough, I promise you, with 
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poor mercliant vessels. On Sunday last (7th), about' 
noon, as I 'v\'as engaged with M. de Melay, the captain 
came and informed him that a strange sail, which had 
kept very near us ever since the morning, was approach- 
ing still nearer ; that the stranger had a suspicious 
appearance, and he thought it right to clear for action. 
In less than five minutes, each man was armed with a 
musket, a cutlass, a pistol, and an axe — matches were 
placed near the guns — every man was at his post — and, 
instead of waiting for the stranger, we put the ship 
about, and stood towards him. It was blowing very 
fresh, and for once the Zelee distinguished herself, and 
sailed well. Upon this the stranger, which was in fact 
sailing towards us ■with a threatening appearance, turned 
tail; but we gave chase. Seeing that we gained on 
him, he at last had the tardy politeness to hoist British 
colours ; we then hoisted ours, together with our pen- 
dant (the distinctive mark of a man-of-war), backing it, 
as they say, Avith a shotted gun, which caused serious 
reflections in the crew of the strange vessel. She 
brought to, and we ran close up along side of her. She 
proved to be an English ship, the General Wolfe, of 
Bristol. Our captain wished to speak her in English' — 
a singular pretension on his part. For want of a single 
person, among ten ofiicers, able to speak a word of that 
language, I was requested to take the speaking trumpet, 
and had the glory of telling the poor terrified devils, 
that the next time they presumed to bear down upon 
us without showing their colours, we would sink them 
with a broadside, I ought to tell you, that, to the great 
credit of my moderation, I omitted translating through 
the speaking trumpet certain emphatic expletives used 
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by the captain. It would hare been rather a violation 
of etiquette. 

This little scene was quite n novelty to me; the 
real preparation for battle, without any hrohen limbs, 
interested me much. I scarcely, however, understand 
a sea-fight the better for it. 

This, my dear father, becomes true tittle-tattle, and 
I must end it. Shall I do so, however, without adding 
anything more? — without telling you how many times 
a day, during my short moments of solitude and leisure, 
I detect myself thinking of you and Porphyre ? Yet it 
is without sadness. I enjoy these tender recollections, 
much more than I regret our separation. Time passes 
so rapidly that 1 already see its termination, and I 
expect that you will say to me in five years, when I 
return ; ** Wliae I already I ” and this will be the beet 
thing to say on both sides. 

My barometers, and other instruments, are in e.'rcel. 
lent order. You will see them again in five years. 
Everything in my trunks and chests, also arrived safe. 
For the last four days, on reaching the latitude of Cadiz, 
I have adopted linen clothes, which I shall not again 
leave off; for the winds here bring us the heated atmo- 
sphere of the tropics. This is the climate which I 
love. I feel myself caressed by this genial air, and, 
although my long thin body scarcely be compared 
to a rose-bud, I feel that I am beginning to bloom. 

There is not much chance of my finding, on my 
arrival at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, a vessel sailing im- 
mediately for France, or England. At all events, I 
should be ready, as you perceive, to avail myself of it ; 
but I think 1 shall have time to add a short postscript 
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from thence. I have written to you, this time, without 
reserve ; for the future, I shall have nothing' to do, hut 
entertain you with any little changes that may have 
taken place in my situation. 

Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Tuesday, Sept. \Qth 1828 . 

We put in here op Saturday morning (13th). We 
sail again to-morro<v morning. In this short interval, 
I have taken care to run about sufficiently to see many 
things and many people too. A French ship of war is 
quite a phenomenon here. They pay us every possible 
attention : — yesterday, for instance, we were at a hall. I 
danced with a charming Spanish lady, who spoke English. 
The ball was given by some rich merchants, who, twenty 
years ago, entertained M. Cordier in this island. La 
grande nation has here been represented in black, from 
head to foot. There were many present who could 
speak English and French, so that I was amply com- 
pensated for the little drudgery of the dance. I say 
drudgery, because these handsome Spanish women have 
not a word to say for themselves. To-night, we are to 
have it over again, and the whole city will be present. 
At midnight, every one retires, WTapped in a large 
black cloak of oil-cloth. The ship’s boats are ready to 
receive us at the quay. We jump in with address, at 
the risk of tumbling into the sea, for there is always a 
great swell here ; and, by the grace of God, we reach 
the ZoE'e, \vhich is at anchor in the roads. The return 
on board forms a strange contrast with the scene we 
have just left. 

We are taking in stores of lemons, oranges, and 
some tropical fruits found here in abundance. The 
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fact is, we are to be forty days at sea, before wo reach 
Kio. 

Adieu, my dear father! I embrace you and Por- 
phyre, to whom my next letter will Ixs addressed. I am 
wonderfully well. Every thing is for the best, in this 
best of fill possible worlds. Jlemcznbrancc to all. 


TO ZOE NOIZET DE SAINT-PAUL, AURAS. 

At «a, on board the TJlte, lal, 4® A^., Ion. 22« 8.5' n'./rom 
Greenv;ieh^ Saturday £teninffy Oct, UtA IS®. 
It is night, 'and every one around me is asleep e.vcept one 
officer, and half of the crew, who are keeping watch npon 
deck. I am alone, in a tolerably capacious and elegant 
cabin, seated at a large table covered with a green cloth, 
and lighted by a lamp hanging above the middle of it. 
This is my hour for work, when 1 require silence and 
solitude. I came hither to write ; it was to have been 
on matters of natural philosophy ; but instead of the 
MS. which I was seeking in my portfolio, chance, and 
a delightful chance too, made me extricate from the 
beautiful disorder reigning there, your letter of July 
last. I began to reperuse it, my dear cousin, an«l I 
congratulated myself on having brought it from Paris, 
to answer it at Brest if I had time. I recollect that I 
did so; but I must have done it very stupidly. I was very 
much out of humour in that town, becau.'se I was always 
uncertain whether or not I should sleep there the next 
.night, and was fearful of being kept there a month by 
•contrary winds. 

I believe, my dear Zoe, that although we greatly 
VOL. 1. E 
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(liffcr on very importnnt points, we Imvc yet many feel- 
ings and afTcctions in common. Tliongh more of u 
materialist than a spiritualist, I nevertheless hold matter 
— positive reality — in hut slight estimation. I allow an 
immense importance, in a moral sense — that is to say, 
in the art of seeking happiness — to that which many 
narrow-minded people laugh at ns chimerical, Uhe 
pleasures of the imagination arc not less real than those 
of the senses; and its sufferings are not less acute than 
sensual pain. It is assuredly not from our senses that 
we receive enjoyment, hut from what you term onr soul 
— from our faculty of feeling, when this is excited, 
and suhjected, in a manner which wc call happy, 
to the physical modifications of onr senses jdaced in 
relation with external ohjects. We constantly receive 
pleasure and ])ain through a very different channel ; 
they reach us directly, without our heing able to per- 
ceive the slightest modification of our organs, preceding 
the sense of them which we experience. There is hut 
one thing certain in all this — sensation. It is simple in 
its nature, whatever may be the variety of its ohjects, 
the means hy which it is produced, or its causes. But 
a truce to metaphysics, more especially, as I was about 
indiscreetly to reveal to yon those famous real essences. 
This would he disposing of my father’s property, and 
managing it very ill, no doubt. If I marry, in India, 
the daughter of some nabob with a few millions, I will 
spend one of them, on my return, in publishing the 
two hundred and eighty volumes of 'paternal eloquence, 
and you will there see what sensation is. Nevertheless, 
my dear friend, I consider you very fortunate in enter- 
taining those opinions, concerning which we differ. 
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There is a class of enjoyments, quite imlopendent of 
the material interior of our existence; and hy them 
alone can we equalise happiness umong mankind; for 
that which results from satisfying; mere physical wants, 
will always he naturally had, and very unjustly divided. 

Thiukyou that pleasures destitute of material reality, 
are unkno\vn to those whom you term materialists? Are 
not the most exclusive of them subject to the laws of 
sympathy ? Whether it he a mechanical result of their 
organisation, or a faculty of the mind, is of little fm> 
porlance — in all of them it is a feeling which makes 
them share the affections of other men, not only those 
affections the signs of which they see, hut all those 
likewise of which they become conscious without the 
aid, without the physical impression, of their senses. 
There are even atheists who have a worship, and a very 
useful one too; the worship of humanity, I know 
more than one of this description. To themselves, they 
are stoics, to others, angels of charity and indulgence. 

You impute to physiology, pretensions which it does 
not entertain. It is not physiologists who have pre- 
tended to explain the most secret mysteries of the 
intellect; metaphysicians only are capable of such im- 
pertinence. A few ill-informed physicians, I admit, 
have believed that they could exjilain the functions of 
organic life, by the simple laws of physics and chemistry. 
Bnt even that is impossible. However admirable che- 
mistry may have become, daring the last half score of 
years — and mark, there arc not in France six phy- 
sicians, even among the juniors,' who are aware of the 
height to which this scicnce-has risen — it is quite 
insufficient to account for such strange phenomena, 
E 2 
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There is a something in them, of which it is perfectly 
allowable for reason to form an immaterial and immortal 
principle. 

The French philosophers of the last century and, of 
the present, who have been termed sensualists, and are 
very generally supposed to be materialists — I mean Con- 
dillac, Cabanis and M.de Tracy — have seen, it is true, 
in the senses and intellect of man, only one of the 
faculties of his organisation ; but they never asserted 
that the laws of inert matter, the laws of physics and 
chemistry, presided exclusively over organic life. Be 
that however as it may, my dear friend, the life of the 
shapeless lichen which grows on every thing that will 
afford it support and a little moisture, is physiologically 
quite as inexplicable as that of the most perfect of 
animals, man ; — every thing that has life, is equally 
incomprehensible. In this respect, nothing is either 
more or less so. Seneca, following Epicurus, whose 
philosophical principles he adopted, explains the sen- 
sibility of organised beings, by the “ anima mun'di” 
(the soul of the world), as the mechanical motions of 
the heavenly bodies have been since explained by 
attraction. This anima miindi’ pleases me much, 
precisely on account of its being so vague and indefinite 
a term. I see in it something resembling a reason, but 
not clear enough not to be rejected as absm’d, if it is 
not at once adopted as true. 

I might have talked this stuff to you, at our fireside 
at Paris, just as well as here ; yet there is nothing so 
much out of the common, as the place where I now am. 
^Ve are to-day, October Iflth, at a short distance from 
the equator, after having been nearly fifty days at sea; 
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and we have the prospect of another. month ere we 
reach Rio Janeiro. You, who have read Lord Byron’s 
worlds, must think the sea roarrellously beautiful. , I 
feel none of its poetry. I see, but without admiration, 
the sun rise and set every day. He illuminates only a 
monotonous and lifeless horizon, which has nothings in 
it to excite the mind, any more than the monastic sort 
of life has which we are forced to lead on board ship. 
I read, write, and work a good deal ; but I should like 
a little society, for I find but few resources in that of the 
young officers on board. They are excellent young men, 
ill-informed, though perfectly kind, gentle, and good- 
natured; and in my intercourse with them, I find all I 
could wish, except amusement. I should he quite at 
a loss in this respect, were it not for the governor of 
Pondicherry, JI. de Melay, who is a very clever man. 
We quite coquette with each other, though we have 
few i,nfidelities to apprehend ; for, except in each other, 
we find on hoard but little arauBement and hut few 
resources. You may say if you like, my dear cousin, 
that I have concluded with a piece of outrageous imper- 
tinence, and you would be right, were you any one else. 
But, raethinks we know each other well enough to 
state, without reserve or false modesty, the good and 
evil that we think. 

On our voyage hither, we put in for four days at 
Teneriffe, and 1 wrote from that place to my father ; 
so that he will have been hut a short time without 
hearing from me. Teneriffe was an object of quite novel 
interest to me ; for it is a Spanish country, and I had 
never seen one. I made a long trip to the mountains 
mounted on an ass— -do not suppose that these asses are 
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like ours: — I met camels on my way — a stamp of 
locality ; but at a ball in the evening at the house of a 
rich inhabitant of Santa' Cruz, who had invited the 
officers of the Zelee, I had on black clothes as at Paris, 
and all the men were dressed, like myself, in the newest 
fashions from London and Paris. Few of the \vomeu 
had any thing Andalusian in their dress : on the con- 
trary they wore “ robes a gigot,” and we danced French 
quadrilles to Rossini’s most popular airs. Then 
there was ecarte in the next room. Farewell to the 
stamp of locality 1 The whole world is tending to 
assume the same appearance, stupid, rather melancholy, 
and veiy vulgar. I shall be out of humour with it 
many a time, before I return to Europe. ' v 

Adieu, my dear Zoe, write to me whenever you think 
it will afford you pleasure ; never mind where your 
letters may find me, only send them to my father. Tell 
all our friends about you, thatT retain a delightful re- 
collection of the two hours which I spent at Barly. 

Itio Janeiro, just arrived, October 28/A. 


TO M. PORPHYRE JACQUEMONT, PARIS. 

Sahirday, October 18/A 1828, at sea, Lat. Q° South ', 
Lon, 27° 35' West from Greenwich. 

I TRUST, my dear Porphyre, that before the arrival 
of this letter, which will he forwarded from Rio, our 
father will have received my first to him, dated from 
Teneriffe, where we arrived on the 13th of September, 
and remained till the l7th. A ship was soon to sail for 
Marseilles, and the Consul promised to avail himself of 
the opportunity. Thus, you cannot have been two 
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TOontlis without having ohtaincil some token of life 
from me- Since our ileparture from TenerifTfi, till 
within these few (inys, our voyage has boon much im- 
peded by calms and contrary winds. The trade winds, 
which we had a right to depend upon to carry us into 
the vicinity of the equator, hare, to the great surprise 
of the -sailors, almost entirely lailoil us. Last year, 
during my voyage to and from Saint Domingo, I saw 
them eqnally neglectful of their post; therefore I was 
very little surprised at their absence this time, and the 
less so, as I never had much faith in the theory which 
accounts for their constantly Wowing from the same 
quarter. I make, however, many little ohserrutlons on 
rain and fine weather, which do not exactly coincide 
with certain notions on meteorology, formerly admitted 
on trust, hot which bad aluuya ftp{>CQrcd to me satis- 
factory. The calms commenced about 16® north. The 
sky was then generally clouded, and every day brought 
us some drops of rain, followed sometimes by an hour 
or two of squall which drove us on a few miles. Thus, 
with much trouble, we slowly reached the fifth degree 
of latitude. There we were delayed several days, con- 
stantly manoeuvring to no purpose, till last Monday, 
when the South-East wind awoke from its slumber, and 
taking us a-beam, brought us in two days to the line, 
which we crossed at full gallop — a trim we have kept 
up night and day ever since, and which, if we can main- 
tain it so long, will carry na to Rio in eleven days. 
With a young captain of thirty, you may suppose that 
crossing the line does not take place without the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. A sailor — the greatest rascal of the 
set, and the most sanctified in looks— -said mass after bis 
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own fashion, — witli a surplice and altar got up for the 
occasion. He gave us a most ridiculous sermon, after 
which the uninitiated were gravely shaved with a wooden 
razor four feet long. This ceremony being over, the 
officers among themselves aft, and the shij/s company 
forward, threw buckets of water into each other's faces 
during an hour. The fire-engine also played success- 
fully, drenching at the mast-heads the fugitives who had 
escaped from the tumult upon deck. We then wont 
below to change our clothes, and on regaining the deck 
we found every thing in its usual order, the little pre- 
vious saturnalia having left no trace behind. In the 
evening, the captain gave us a splendid dinner; we had 
green peas, truffled partridges, and other dainties. IM. 
do Melay, a little excited by the noise and the so-called 
liqueurs of Madame Anfoux, sang drinking songs, then 
some of the gayest of Berangcr’s, and we concluded with 
the most genuine sea songs in the world. The poor 
priest, who was next to me, was near making his escape 
to avoid the choruses. I confess, I never heard the 
like. The crew, who during this time — three hours at 
table 'had received double rations and some other 
liquid indulgences, were in high glee. They were 
allowed to come and dance on the quarter deck ; and as 
t ere ueie no fiddlers among the seamen, they accom- 
panied themselves with their voices, in tunes that would 
ave scared the devil, and in words abominable enough 
t ring the u hole infernal host to carry off the singers, 
ihe poor priest went to prayers, in his little cabin, 
VI lout eing able to prevent these horrible sounds 
rom reac ring him. It is impossible for a priest to live 
oai s ip. Accordingly, in spite of the regulation 
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wljJcli gWcs a cljaplain to cacli iliip of the line ami 
fngalc, none irjH accept the office; for, if lljer uouW 
BToiti heing constant vitncsfc* of the most fearful Has- 
phemy, they raiisl Ure in the lioW. 

Most of the prorhions we hrought from Hrest heing 
spoiU'tJ, we liare heen oMigeJ to throw them orrrhoartU 
lienee our fare is right royal: we lire on the king's 
salt beef and pork, «lrie«I kidney beans, and <o»r krout. 
While you arc doubtless eating grapes at breakfast nnd 
dinner, a piece of salt beef brings my tneaU to an nlmipt 
close. But you hate already cold and min— I enjoy a 
delightful lempefature. 1 am surprised at it* wildness, 
for it docs not ejcceetl about 2fi centigrade (70 Tahren* 
licit). Then, In another fortnight, perhnp# iwwner, I 
shall make amends at lUo with oranges, pine apples, 
plantains, and other tropical fruits, which I do not like 
less than our own, and which arc in greater variety. At 
TcnerilTe, sro already found plantains, svbich, fortunately 
for those who arc fond of them, every limly docs not 
like. Tlio gmpc of that country resembles in size that 
of the land of promise, but it is far from being equal to 
ours, even the worst in tho ncigtibourhood of Paris. 
Good day, for the present, my friend. You have had 
enough of gossip, considering I say nothing. It fccms 
just as if we were only twenty leagues asunder. I chat 
for the solo plejisure of chatting with you. I reserve 
for Hio, the bit of blank pper that still remains. 

' P.S. From Kio, svhere we are casting anchor, just as 
a merchantman is getting under weigh for France. In 
good ' health, all well. Wo shall stay here a week- at 
least, and I will write before nu leave, 

Or/oirr28//< 1820. 
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TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

i?! 0 , N’ovcmlcr 6th lfi28, on hoard the Z6lie, 
in the Jtoads. 

I ARRIVED here on tlie 28th of October. The same 
evenings, I despatched a letter to Porphyre, it being- the 
first I have written to him .since I left Brest. With 
regard to myself, my dear father, it is one o’clock in 
the morning, I am dreadfully sleepy and tired ; and, 
although wonderfully well, I must leave you and go to 
bed. This place is magnificent — I have never seen any 
thing so beautiful ; but as \ve sail the day after to-mor- 
row, I have much to look after. Send the inclosed to 
J. Taschereau. I embrace you with all my heart, and 
Porphyre also. 

Adieu ! Adieu I 

November 1 4th, 

This day week, at noon, during the finest weather in ' 
the world, in getting out of the roadstead, which is 
immense, we ran foul of a merchant vessel at anchor. 

I think that if 1 had even tried to do it, clumsy as I 
am, I should not have succeeded in this difficult feat. 
Nobody was hurt, but plenty of masts and sides were 
broken and driven in. The tax-payers in France will 
pay the piper on this occasion. We have been under 
repair ever since. To-morrow we go to sea again, span 
new, and smarter than ever. 

Every one has been prodigiously merry at the expense 
of the Zelee — I as well as the rest. Besides, I am very 
glad to know, by experience, what running foul is. 

Within this week, I have discovered the three young 
Taunays. One is an artist, and professor of painting at 
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lijo Impenal Academy ; ftnothcr, major of caralry in the 
imperial army; the third* chancellor of the consuhhip. 
Tliis crening', I am going !o tea an animal extremely 
rare in America— »an emperor. I ahall arail myiitlf of 
the fame opportunity to »ee titaliann in Atf'Cri, for it 
is at the opera that I am to enjoy the sight of this 
excoltent imporiai groom. I hare only time to dress 
for dinner, and 1 learc you without further ceremony, 
and with my kindest wishes. 


TO jr. Acinrxn ciiAPEtt, PAnrs. 

On 4«rrf tht ZiUt, e < ««, b*t*et<n tiio Jentim onrf the Cupn 
c/(7f>«J Wtfineittoy, Itftmhft ICUA IC'Jtt. 

I fto not wail till tre reach the Cape heforo I nriie to 
you, my dear friend, for I am ignorant of (he time— 
prohahly very short— that wc shall stay there, and L 
shall have leisure only for the stones, plants, things, and 
(if possible) the men of that country. Besides, what 
could I w'rito to you thence, which I cannot c<^ually ncU 
write to you now ? We have now passed over half the 
distance from hVance to India: hnl wc left the former 
more than three months and a half since. The ship 
sails hadly, and we hare frequently had contrary winds 
and calms. At IJio Janeiro, svhich we have lately 
quitted, having made a previous stay at TcnerifTe, wc 
got damaged in our first attempt to leave ; this obliged 
U8 to put in again to refit, ond on this account we 
remained there three weeks instead of one. I consoled 
myself for the delay, hy the opportunity it afforded roe 
of knowing something of a country I shall not sec 
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ngain, nti<l for wliich nuturc lind donofill, but which man 
has spoiled, irretricviihly ruined ! I lmves[)ohon to you 
of Saint Domingo: nndouhtedly not in very favonnihlc 
terms; hut, in my opinion, Saint Domingo has made a 
greater advance in civilisation tlian Brazil. I hero saw, 
for the first time, negro slai'cry, on an immense scale, 
forming the key-stone of society. In twenty days, I 
saw several vessels arrive from the coast of Africji, laden 
with these miseruhle creatures, afilicted with dreadful 
diseases, crowded together on landing, ])cnncd in like 
animals ; and side hy side with these horrors, the 
most refined luxuries of European civilisation. The 
Portuguese, like the Spaniards, feel not the contempt, 
the physical repugnance towards negroes, which few 
English or French can resist. They have not instituted 
against them, that system of refined humiliation adopted 
by the colonists of Jamaica and the Leeward Islands ; 
though they are not less violent and merciless masters. 
Under their wliip, the negroes live a few years, and then 
die without leaving children. The disposition of this 
unhappy race of men must be very mild, innocent, and 
timid, for vengeance and crime not to be more common 
at Rio, than they are. The masters, with their polished, 
and even elegant, European manners, are, in many 
respects, as much debased by slaveiy as the brutified 
negroes. I saw them with each a golden key on his 
coat, wdth their diamonds, and their ribands, and their 
titles, and their ignorance, baseness, and dishonesty, — 
and I was disgusted. I sought a middle class — laborious, 
thrifty, honest, and respectable, — but I found none. 
Below this gilt-edged rabble, I found only black slaves, 
or free men of colour, who are slave-owners, and the 
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vomlofnll. !< a nstifln? An<lis it nol tliccxact 
ctmntcrparl of rU the new tndf}*cni!ent Hale* tliimcm- 
hemi from Spanwh Atnerica? TliC Sjttnwli Rnd I*of- 
tiirruMC wee* an? not more |»ro^e*»ire in the Now 
World ilsan in the Old. Tliry freisiom only in 

name, lim what is freetioro ?— an end or n means? 
Yon will «ee, tny frien«!, «hat lro|itfnI America will 
hecomo with her frei*<!om: she will i>e sOial she was 
Itcfore-'-a country without inhaliitants, or riche*! t<emaso 
she it without lahoitr. I>ahourond rconnmr constitute 
the first rc«jui»itc; freedom is raliiatlc unly whencm- 
ployinl in workin;*, and laying hy. An tdmirahle use 
is made of it in the Unitctl i»tate*; hecause ihc Knpllsh 
race, hy whom the whole of the Korilt of the Xcw 
World WRS pe<ij)lcd, is eminently industrious. I have 
told you, how tijc North Amerions crushed u* l*renrf» 
hy free connwlitiun. What will their nftj;hlK)ure, the 
Mexican Sjonianls do hy the side of ilicm? 

The colonial despotUm which still exists in Canaila, 
though much tcin|H'fod, cramps the^Eoglish populdliorj 
in the develojiment of its industry nnil advance towards 
jraprovenicnt, and hecomes an ohsloclc to its increase 
and strength. In Ilraail, the oppression and the vex- 
atious measure* nwintaiued by the monarchical form of 
government, hut fechly defend (he country against a 
conlrarj' principle of decoy and weakness. 

In Ilrazil, all labour is performed hy negro stave*. 
Stop the slave trade, aholisU slavery, and there will ho 
no work done. Shoot or depose the emperor Don Pedro, 
dismemhiT his monarchy into several confedenited 
republics, —and anarchy will break forth every where; 
it will favour a relcUion of the blacks, and the whites 
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will, in many places, be massacred. There is no escaping 
from this alternative, except by maintaining the present 
order of things. This is most melancholy I 

Perhaps you may have learnt, ere you receive this 
letter, that Bolivar has made himself a king : I wish it 
may be so, for the sake of his country. Our friends 
will exclaim “ treason 1 ” — people will cruelly repent 
having compared him to Washington, because be will 
have violated the name of a vain and worthless freedom ; 
they will not understand, that a despotic chief is a 
thousand times preferable to the frightful anarchy which 
now desolates the new American republics. Freedom is 
a superfluity for nations in want of food and laws. 

I spend very quietly the time occupied by my long 
voyage. The best understanding subsists among the 
inhabitants of this floating prison. But life here is very 
dull and monotonous. I have lived upon prose since I 
have been on board : it is the sea system, and I must 
submit to it. If you imagine that there is any poetry 
in the life of a sailor, you are greatly mistaken. Nothing 
is more like a convent than a ship of w'ar. Each day 
resembles the preceding one ; each hour brings periodi- 
cally the same task. There is no care for external 
objects, and within, a profound reliance upon the return 
of breakfast in the morning-, and dinner in the evening. 
One is sure, when night comes, to find one’s bed made, 
and a change of linen on atvaking in the morning. Such 
uniformity might serve as the frame-work of a studious 
life : but the people here take good care not to make it 

so. Ihe day drags on, and is wasted in words and 
(rifles. 

I intermingle with my scientific readings, the study 
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'of Persian, wl)icli I find only difficult. As for tlic agree- 
able, it is very limited in my little travelling library, 
being confined to three smait volumes: Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, and Propertius, in Latin; Moore’s Lalla Kookh, 
and Tristram Shandy. But the latter is my solid dish. 
I like Sterne infinitely: his eccentricity pleases me. Are 
we not so constituted? Do we not, without knowing 
why, pass in an instant from one idea to another? In 
this work I can always find a page in unison with the 
actual state of my heart, or the caprice of my mind. No 
one, assuredly, has carried the elliptical style to such 
lengths as Sterne, forhchaslcftwholc chapters in blank. 
To a fool, this is a complete mystification, and one which 
he does not find very piquant, because it is very easy. 
But arc such blank pages really wordless riddles ? Why 
not seek to filt them up ? This to me, particularly on 
board ship, is Sterne’s greatest merit ; for when 1 have 
read a score of lines, as I am walking on deck, and tho 
ship gives a lurch, I can put tho book into my pocket, 
and continue my walk with pleasure ; for I bare matter 
for thought. Moore's pretty talcs have not the same 
power of pleasing me ; and as for my three ancients, 
they come, within my taste, fur behind my modern 
English. 

Cliaper, what a revolution is there in my existence I 
"During the six years we have known and loved each 
other, what vicissitudes have we not encountered — how 
many things have we not talked ofl Sometimes in 
those rare moments when I am allowed to be alone, 
■ fantastic images of happiness and pain rise before me in 
the dim obscurity of the past, and I know not whether 
•I am dreaming or awake; for some moments I remain 
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dazzled, and when I again open my eyes, I perceive ttat 
I was only recollecting, whilst I thought I was dreaming. 
Yet, my friend, the memory of those penetrating 
impressions which once thrilled my veiy soul, is becoming 
gradually effaced. The mind alone has memory. It 
recals exactly the facts it knew of — the ideas it con- 
ceived. It recals, even when it has ceased to judge 
them. The heart has not this faculty ; it is without 
memory — it knows only its present feelings. If it • 
appears to recal past feelings, it is because they are not 
yet extinct, but still present. Do not you think so? 

Do not you think so ? — as if we were not a thousand 
leagues apart ! — as if I knew whether this letter will 
ever reach you, and when ? And even then — can I 
expect your answer in less than a year ? — and where 
shall I be then ? Oh, my friend, how has my youth 
been thwarted ! — what a life of wandering is mine ! 
Yet, do not imagine that I regret having reached the 
term to which the chain of circumstances has brought 
me. I would change nothing in the direction my life 
has taken since my departure for the United States.- 
However .great my sacrifice in tearing myself, for so 
long a period, from my old father and my friends, the 
firm hope of seeing them again makes me endure it 
with cheerfulness. We shall meet again, my friend, 
still young, yet grown old from the agitation of our 
youth we shall meet again, in the calm strength of 
manhood. Shall we find more happiness in that tranquil 
state ? I hope so. 

It will, doubtless, be very difGcult for me to write to 
you ; but you will henceforth always know where to 
.find me, if not on the map, at least in life. You will, 
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in tbouglit, onsily fill «p the intervals of mine, of which 
I may leave you in ignorance. Yon see me now fol- 
lowing a straight line ; you have only to prolong it to 
find me. ‘ 

Adieu, my friend t> he happy. 

Cape ef Good Hope, 
Tuttday, iDectmier 1828. 

We arrived here a week ago with splendid weather. 
It has lasted the whole week, which I have spent here, 
comfortably and agreeably on shore, and living in a 
beautiful spot. I am surrounded by so many inter- 
esting objects, that I know not how to examine the 
whole. 1 have seen as many as possible, and of every 
possible kind. 

Adieu, my good friend I I have not time to write any 
more. 


TO M. DE MAUESTE, PARIS. 

On board the Zllieateea, Deeemler IKA 1828. 

■ It is very true, my good friend, that were I to pass 
another year at sea, I might he afflicted with the dreadful 
complaint with which our friend Dr. Stendhal threatened 
me. Though 1 do not require a large establishment to 
work, I cannot do it without some accommodation ; a 
little quiet is moreover necessary. B^ranger may reckon 
upon a dozen leaden bullets m hts head, if, on my 
return to France, they take it into their heads to make 
me a rey neito *. .Figure to yourself, my dear friend, 

* An absolate king. • 

P 
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some fifty officers and sailors, singing together, each in 
his own key, and without even sticking to that, what we 
liberals call the odes of that great poet. This abominable 
Dutch concert, the first materials of which Beranger 
has supplied, gives me a horror of him. 

The young officers with whom I live, were, at the 
age of sixteen, having just left Angouleme *, taken 
into the service of the constitutional monarchy. They 
were shipped off without being allowed even to visit 
their families ; and they have now been from eight to 
ten years at sea, without being able to obtain more than 
a few months’ leave of absence. This makes them 
tolerably good sailors, who do not run against people in 
the street, nor ovetrurn them against a post or into a 
ditch ; but you will admit that this system is not adapted 
to make them agreeable men. They all know perfectly 
well how to take the sun’s meridian altitude, or a lunar 
distance, and they can calculate, methodically, from 
these observations, and from those of the chronometer, 
their exact situation at sea — all things of little diffi- 
culty ; but they have , not the most superficial notions 
of astronomy, mechanics, or general physics. Not one 
distinctly knows the difference between a thermometer 
and a barometer. Several have remained three years 
in the Mediterranean, constantly in harbour, in the 
Levant, the Archipelago, or Italy ; others have passed a 
year in Chesapeake bay ; yet not one knows a word of 
either Italian or English. This is monstrous, and I am 
not yet used to it. 

• The naval college at Angouleme.— Tn. 
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' -Tfao best understanding, liowcter, subsists here; and 
tliat is saying a great deal. I play at chess with them ; 
and chat with them upon the only subject they under- 
stand-— their profession. My cariosity on maritime 
affairs surprised them at first; Imt they satisfy it with 
a good grace, and without remark. If you have any 
interest at head quarters, pray get me appointed, on my 
return to France, minister of marine: I promise you I 
should make a capital one. 

The Zdl6e is a log; she sails rery badly. The host 
proof of this is, the little uuy we hare made since the 
26th of August, the day of our departure from Brest. 
For although we remained only four days at Tencriffc, 
and tvrenly-ono at Rio Janeiro, we arc now scarcely 
nearer to the Capo than to Brazil. This is child’s play 
compared to the first voyage 1 made in winter, from 
France to the United States. I must suppose my debut 
at sea to have been one of the warmest: for 1 have 
since heard people complain of little gusts of windj 
which, on my first voyage, occurred every day. Hence, 
I am more sceptical than ever about storms ; and unless 
at Bourbon I see a hurricane Wow a few ships into 
splinters, nothing will drive this idea from my head *. 

' Brazil is the abomination of desolation. Imagine 
some hundreds of viscounts and marquesses, with each 
a gold key on his coat, besides five or six medals in gold, 
silver, or diamonds, of all sizes and colours.- lliese men 
are- ignorant, cowardly, .md basely subservient to the 
emperor’s pleasure. Under them, there is no middle 

‘ * Jacquemont complclely changed tiit opicioa concerning the non- 
esislencc of storms, Bourbon haviitg afforded Lim ono of the most 
' 'splendid, but aTcful sights of tb» description. . ■ 
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class of respectability, nothing but a rabble of retainers and 
rogues, pretty nearly white ; and then a formidable num- 
ber of negro slaves almost naked, who live a few years 
and die, without leaving children. They are driven to 
labour with the whip ; a small portion of their labour 
feeds them, and provides them with a waistcloth or a 
pair of trousers ; the remainder pays for the carriages, 
cambric shirts, and silk stockings of the three hundred 
marquesses. If Don Pedro were deposed, all the provinces 
would separate, and form federative republics. Anarchy 
would burst forth everywhere ; it would soon be followed 
by rebellions of the negroes, and European rule in Brazil 
would speedily cease. If the emperor were kept, but the 
slave trade abolished, all labour would be at an end, and 
there would be no income for any body. All must leave 
the country if they would not starve ; and you would 
see the three hundred fashionables, with their stars and 
gold keys, arrive at the hells of Paris, Cadiz and London. 
The siatu qico is the only thing possible. The emperor, 
though mightily captivated with the constitutional 
theories of M. Constant, is convinced of this, and 
governs accordingly. He lives from day to day, not 
caring for the future. .Don Miguel is much beloved at 
llio Janeiro, because it w'as he who consummated the 
separation of Brazil from Portugal. 

The few political journals here are edited by foreigners, 
mostly French. The emperor cannot grant the liberty 
of the press to his subjects, his macaucos, as he calls 
them — for he often tells them that they are mischievous 
apes. He has established it by law, but the manners of 
the country are opposed to it. Several journalists have 
been knocked on the head, in the streets, at night, for 
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telling the troth. Tliw Jisgusted the rest, ami they 
now say nothing. Beside?, no one would cover liis 
expenses. 

Scenes of violence are frequent, t vfas near being 
struck by a pistol shot, firetl by a robber at liis pursuers, 
whilst attempting to escape, lie was taken, pinioned, 
and conveyed to the palace guard-house in the emperor's 
vestibule. Tlicrc be \\tt% tried quite after tbo Turklsli 
fasbion. The police ofTiccrs and privates debated wbclber 
they sbould release, beat, or kill him. The oflicers 
looked calmly on, srookmg their cigars, with their hands 
behind their backs. After being beaten uith such 
severity that one of his arms waa broken, ho was 
imprisoned. Tlio same evening, I saw a Mack beat 
anotherto sach a degrce,(hat hckiticd him on the spot. 
It WAS A father who had killed hts son, the latter haring 
previously attempted to murder his parent. The horni* 
cide was not even apprehended. Besides, tbo law scarcely 
ever applies the capital punishment, even to slaves; 
and when by chance there is on execution, a general 
consternation prevaiUthroughout the city. Tbo devotees 
have mass performed on that day fur the salvation of 
the culprit. Almost all crimes ami misdemeanors lead 
indin’crently to the galleys; and these ore frightful. 
No regular distribution of provisions is over made in 
the prisons. The prisoners live entirely on alms : when 
these fail, they ore starved to death, unless the chan- 
cellor sends them some bananas. 

The Brazilian navy consists of two ships of the line 
and a few fine frigates, manned with tolerably good 
foreign crews ; but so badly commanded by native 
officers, that, in o few- hours, the smallest French, 
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an, or Dutch squadron would not leave 
ihove water. 

sin, by a threat of destroying the whole, 
government a promise to restore all 


that had been tau 
But violence to 
this indemnity 
For a long tin 
•a sloop of war oi 
ever been showr!, 
feared ; and this 
The commander, 
threatened the ; 


|cen from French commerce in La Plata. 


ill be necessary to obtain payment of 

cie past, the Americans have kept only 
the Rio station, and yet no slight has 
to them. Though not liked, they are 
jbecause they are always in rude earnest, 
of the American sloop, the other day, 
Brazilian admiral to sink him and his 


, , , I if he dared to overhaul American ships 

^VllOlG SC]118,QrOnj I 1 1 * t 1 a • 

. . ,, , , tmde, which he, as an American onicer, 

forcing the blocfj , , 

1 , 1 powledge. 

would never ackl . , , „ 

^ , friend, that trance is rapidly returning 

I think, ray 3 , • , , . 

. ^ jisrespect, which she enjoyed m foreign 

the year 1/60, in the time of Alfieris 

aughed at everywhere ; it would be no 

we did not annually exjiend fifty-eight 

lies upon our navy, and two hundred 

hr army. 


countries, aboutj 
youth. We are 
worse, even if 
millions of fra{ 
millions upon o , . 

At Rio we reputation as hair-dressers, 

pasters. The Rue Vivienne of this 
Rua d’Ouvidor, is peopled by Parisian 
, ami liair-dressers. 

,ne theatre at Rio, where an execr.able 
with a still more execrable orchestra, 
three times a week. I saw “ L'ltaliana 
he upper circles of society here find it as 
do ill Paris, and, I believe, a thousand 


dancing 


and 

country, called 
.milliners, tailori 
There is a fi 
Italian compan 
murder Rossini! 
in Algieri; 
tedious as oursl 
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time# more fo, Iml they enrounter it l><*ctiu^e it llto 
fa«liion. TIjow IfaJew of the ton, wJio •luell in ihe 
vicinity of Ibr fUj*i omre nl cipbl o'clock in tlic eren* 
in^ in |>o5t lljc pmliJion unyoVirt the |wo' 

mulcfi, which few! on the pnn of the *<|nafc ilHriofr the 
performance ; at eleven they are ajmin pul to the 
vehicle, and ho renutne* hU arat, rcaily to lake home 
hia ma«iter. The emperor »« nl«-ay« prinent. Tlje hallcl 
at Ilio i< In the tarie of that of Itrenti or I)m{ru>/;nan ; 
hot it is by far the most ph*asinjj part of the per* 
formanee. 

You are well aware that unfortunately all I know of 
Naples is derived from pictures and panoramas ; you 
will most likely therefore not acknewjetlpe in me a 
jurlje of its l»eauty. Nevertheless I roti'l tell you 
that the roadstead at Uio appears to me stilt more 
l*eauliful than that of Naples. Tl>c virgin forest of 
M. dc Clanc is not thick enough; the sky is seen 
oroong the trees, and thia ought not to he. Enormous 
parasitica] plants, with the scientific names of which I 
do not bore you, hut the foliage of wliich resemhtes the 
nohlo leaves of the pine-apple, and their flowers those 
of the iris, hut variegatetl with a thousand colours, 
p'ow upon the. trees like our mistletoe. A thousand 
different cpeeics of creepers climb, and hang in festoons 
over the flowery masses, interlacing them in a thousand 
difierent ways. If you wisbed to pluck one, yon would 
bring down a whole forest. 'Hjen, in the environs of 
Naples, I,. as a botanist, can find only sixty species of 
trees, both great and amall, aeven or eight of which nt 
most are common. . Ahout Kio I 'find a thousand very 
•cornrnon: hence a prodigious variety of foliage, form* 
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and colour. M. de Clarac’s engraving does not give 
these rich details. 

I think, my good friend, that you will not forget me 
during my long' absence, and that, though far away, 
you will give me proofs of your existence and friend- 
ship. I shall he dreadfully alone in India! Letters 
from Paris have already become very valuable to me ! 
What will they be two years hence ? You know that, 
in spite of my rather grave profession of savant, I still 
have a tolerable relish for trifles ; — let me have some, 
for this is a commodity I shall not find among • the 
British in India. 

To finish with a honne houcJie , — 1 have here a very 
clever and amiable man, who is a prisoner on board like 
myself: I mean the governor of Pondicherry. I be- 
came acquainted with him at St. Domingo, under the 
roof of my brother, the American. We secure each 
other from ennui. He has seen much, has forgotten 
nothing, and talks to me with candour and elegance of 
what he knows. Though a captain in the navy, he has 
nothing of the sailor about him. I shall regret leaving 
him at Pondicherry. He lately lent me Simond’s 
excellent “ Voyage en Angleterre,” "which I was bar- 
barian enough to know only by name. I say “ Amen! ” 
to almost every page in this book — one of the most 
amusing I ever read. M. Simond, whose authority the 
Baron de Stendhal assuredly respects, has, notwith- 
standing his taste for the arts, put storms in their 
proper place. This passage in his book was a little 
triumph for me. 

Adieu, my dear friend ! — kind remembrance to all 
about you whom we used to meet together. My pro- 
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a month more l)cforc \ve reach to Boiirhon, nnrl six 
weeks more before we got to Pondicherry ; for we shall 
have the north-east monsoon almost in our teeth. 

My life on board is a little tedious, but very quiet. 
Our dinner and breakfast are not much like those we 
had before wo reached the Canaries. Dried vegetables, 
salt meat, and choose, constitute our usual first and 
second course and dessert. The whole is hard, tough, 
and bad-looking. It would be rather unwholesome if we 
indulged too much in such fare ; but ns this kind of 
food, though highly spiced, stimulates the appetite but 
little, wo oat only just enough to silence hunger ; and 
our health is better than in the Hue de rUniversite, 
where man, in a state of society, cats loo much every 
day. My experience, since I loft llio, confirms my 
notions on this point. 

For a fortnight past, we have enjoyed the cool temi- 
perature of our own September. We have resumed our 
cloth clothes. In the morning we enjoy the warmth of 
the bed ; during the rest of the day, we have fine 
weather and a beautiful sen. We proceed slowly, but 
without fatigue. The chess-men stand upon the table 
without falling. I prefer this motion of the vessel to 
one more violent, which would shake us. M. de Melay 
was silly enough to catch cold on our departure from 
Rio, and is only inow recovering. We shall remain 
some days longer at the Cape, in order that he may get 
well on shore. I shall enjoy life there ; for notwith- 
standing the ■ extreme salubrity of salt meat and dried 
vegetables, taken in small quantities, I am in want of 
the green. Cape Town being a British town of Dutch 
origin, all its inhabitants, like those of New York, keep 
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boarding-houses. It will cost me a dollar and half n 
day, for which sum I shall Lave the pleasure of lying 
between well-stretched sheets, upon a bed longer than 
myself. There is nothing like privation for making 
people delicate and rolupluous. Look at PorphjTe 
with his eider-down ; if he had not been to Moscow, I 
ara persuaded he would have remained ’content, like 
ourselves, with a triple blanket. 

There is a total absence of incident on board — nay a 
perfect understanding among us all. It is a i'inf<»'zando 
of reciprocal goodwill. M. de Melay, however, is the 
one who most deserves ray thanks; for the goodwill of 
the others only makes my life void of anything un- 
pleasant, whilst his makes many of its moments agree- 
able. The sphere of subjects upon which we converse 
widens every day ; for we often make little discoveries, 
which suddenly bring us in contact. They come within 
the scope of scientific knowledge common to both; or 
else they are identical opinions on subjects, which we do 
not see in the same light as tbe mnltitude. 

We talk of the future, and of Paris. His lot is to 
reside there on his return from India ivith his little 
fortune, and his pension as a 0ag-ofEcer, which cannot 
fail him. You may easily suppose, that we have spoken 
of the places we shall have to pass through, before we 
return to that incomparable Paris. His way is by sea, 
which is also mine; but to me it k the most important 
object: it is my end, and not my means. 

After running foul, on firsl weighing anchor at Rid, 
of a ship at anchor, and ten days after, being refitted 
and :saiUng again in . earnest,' we were for five or six 
.-minutes within pistol-shot of some rocks against which 
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the current was driving us, whilst the wind did not allow 
us to pass them. Had it not been for the thousand 
crowns in my trunk, my barometers, and other unre- 
placeable articles, I should have looked upon the matter 
with indifference — for I could easily have saved myself 
by swimming. The boats’-crews of rowers, who were 
towing us out of this dangerous passage, redoubled their 
exertions, and we at length passed. 

A fortnight ago we had a hard gale which lasted two 
days. Every one cried out against it ; although it was 
uotliing but wbat was our daily fare from Havre to New 
York, on board the Cadmus, of rolling and pitching 
memory. It is lucky for me that my first voyage was 
so rough ; for since that period I never can admit that 
it is bad weather. 

From time to time, I spend an hour or two in writing 
down everything that strikes me. I yesterday made the 
trial of reading a little manuscript of prose, written these 
two months, and forgotten. It was not always tedious, 
which is a great deal ; for I have not the fault of being 
in love with my own works. In India I shall set down 
everything, in order that I may select when I return. 

Cape nf Good Hope, 
Sunday, December Zdth 1020 . 

We arrived here a week ago, with the finest weather 
in the world. It has lasted the whole week. I have 
thrived greatly. I live on shore, and eat fruit — the 
fruits of Europe, which begin to be dear to mo, and 
those of the tropics, of which I am never tired. ^ I have 
walked about a groat deal, asked a number of questions, 
^ and seen many things. Two days after my arrival, 
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M. d'UrTille, wlio, ns you may recollect, rey dear 
fallier, formerly brought mo the plants of Greece, nnd 
begged some others of me, has just cast anchor nt the 
Cape, .trith his immense trcMurcs. Wc on? constantly 
together. I liave just spent the uholc day on hoanl the 
Astrobbe, which he commands. Ho is a ver)' cicrer 
roan, and I like him exceedingly. 1 here saw’ one of 
the nnchoni nnd guns belonging to La Peyrousc, 
which, with immense trouble and danger, D'Urville 
raised from the bottom of the sea, on the reefs of 
Vaiiikoro. His vessel is dreadfully shattered ; nnd 
many of his men liarc been killed, or has'o died. Hut, 
on these hard conditions, ho has succeeded beyond nil 
sea voyagers. Hu sails in two days, ns wc do— but for 
Toulon. He will bring you this letter, wbicl>, hut for 
him, I should have sent you by M. Scguler. I nm in 
excellent health, nnd nm just going to bed; for at 
four in the morning, M. d'Urville is to knock nt my 
door, and wc are to make a very close inspection of 
the giant Adamattor. Yesterday I walked twelve 
leagues in the mountains, in search of stones nnd 
strata. I passed near Grent Constnntia, whore I found 
M. de Melay, who introduced roc to the proprietor of 
the celebrated vineyard of that name; nnd after my 
twelve leagues on foot, 1 refreshed myself very magnifi- 
cently with some truly authentic glasses of that rare 
Constantia wine, ns also with n seat in M. dc Melay’s 
carriage, in order that I -might return quietly by the 
high road, having nothing more to do among the 
mountains. The weather is very hot, but breezy. I 
am perfectly well. 

Adieu, my dear father, and Porpbyre also. 
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On my arrival I received your letter containing a 
page from Porphyre ; two letters from M. de Humboldt, 
one for myself, and the other to introduce me to Lord 
William Bentinck ; and some ludicrous and amiable 
phrases of Koreff’s. 

In Lord Bentinck’s place, I should look very cross 
at any one who brought me so many letters to read, as 
I have letters addressed to him. 


TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS: 

On hoard the ZeUc, at sea, Monday, Jan. \2th 1829, between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Island of Bourbon. 

My DEAR Friend, — One of the first letters which I 
wrote after I left Europe was for you ; the other was 
for my father and brother. You were included witli 
them in my last thoughts, when I left my native 
country. Since that period, I have lost no opportunity, 
from Rio Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope, at which 
we, successively touched, of wi’iting to my family, 
through whom you have, no doubt, hoard of mo. 
One of the greatest benefits I derived from my voyage 
to America, was the more intimate acrpiaintance which 
it caused you to make with persons who, for so many 
reasons, are dear to me. It has enabled yon to know 
better my father and my excellent brother J’orpliA're. 
By thus knowing them l)etter, -you necessarily love 
them more for their own sakes as well as mine. — I who 
owe so much to them both, though far from them, find 
intense delight in the tender feelings which they enter- 
tain towards me. I will not quit Bourbon without 
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lending you, from tljnt place, tome «orils of remem- 
brance, and I tbereforo act to work I'efotcband. I arail 
myFclf of B calm day to j'mt you in tliougUt, Int 1 am 
surrounded by strangers, and people indifferent lo me ; 
I am Interrupted tritb unpleasant noises ; I eannot 
isolate myself amid this tumult, end there is a dclicncy 
of friendship which restrains mr Becrcl outpourings, 
ond leases me before this paper with on oTcr/lowing 
heart, unable to say to you those kind things which the 
presence of a ihinl porion prevents roe from expressing. 
In your presence, I hare frequently felt the same em- 
barrassment, when we were not alone : 1 could then only 
equeerc yoar hand as I departed— but that pressure said 
everything:— how wc ore more than two thousand 
leagues asunder. 

1 remained twenty day* at Jlio .laneiro. A lucky 
chance brought me in contact with *ome of owr country- 
men, of a characl<'r unfortunately too rare nntong the 
grcatcrniimbcrof Frenchmen who seek their fortunes 
in foreign lands. I soon became Intimate with one of 
them, a son of Tounay the painter, on artist, like his 
father, but a philosophical artist. Ho amt his brothers, 
who do not follow the same profession that ho docs, 
have been settled in Brazil these six years. Tlicy con- 
versed with me in a very interesting manner respecting 
what I was desirous of knowing obout that country, 
where my short slay did not allow me seriously to studv 
its natural history. All that man hast done there is 
detestahle. There is no nation in Brazil: the popxila- 
tion of the empire is composed of negro slaves, who die 
without children, and whose numbers require therefore 
to be constantly renewed; and some hundreds of Portu- 
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irucso, (locorntcd with titles ftiul rilmruls, dressed, in 

O' , 

spite of the climate, in the Parisian fitshion, hut display- 
incr meanness and iiriiorance which could not he found 
in Europe, united in the same individual. The emperor, 
who undisguiscdly despises his subjects, and is better 
a hundred times over than the aristocracy of hirth and 
riches hy whom he is surrounded, is nevertheless not 
far above his courtiers. Ho can drive extremely well 
through the narrow and crowded streets of llio, without 
running against either posts or human beings ; but 
he is coarse in his tastes, often brutal in his manners 
and conversation ; — and yet he is one of the most distin- 
guished men of his countr}-. 

The political bond, which forms a single monarchical 
state of the different provinces of this immense empire, 
is very weak. The whole policy of the emperor con- 
sists, as he himself says, in preventing it from falling to 
pieces before his death. As he gives no external strength 
to the territories which he unites under his rule — and 
this is fully proved by the issue of the war with Buenos 
Ayres — the remote provinces, those of the North in 
particular, Bahia and Pernambuco, are always ready to 
throw off the yoke of a power, seated four or five 
hundred leagues off — a distance doubled at least by the 
want of roads — and which pretends to govern them, 
without affording them protection. We shall therefore 
infallibly witness a new shock of republics in this 
beautiful part of South America. They will not go far, 
I think. The primitive matter of future existence is 
absolutely wanting in them. They will be involved in 
anarchy ; and insurrections of the negroes, frightful 
quarrels, the extermination perhaps of the whites — the 
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inevitable consequence of a violent emancipation of the 
slaves — nitl soon follafr os a matter of course. Labour 
uill end nidi slavery, and want devour the remains of 
tho population. 

Tlie abolition of tbo slave trade, wliicli, in tbo words 
of the treaties, is to take place in a year, but which the 
form of the Braiilian coast will always protect from the 
vigilance of tho British cruisers, would he tho abolition 
of the empire. At Bio I had a close view of this horrible 
traffic carried on upon on immense stale. From the 
sight of this human wretchedness, 1 have retained a 
feeling of horror which will scarcely ever be c/Tseed 
from my mind. Kcverthcless, he who will bare the end, 
will also find the means. You may truly affirm, that 
slavery is the tine gvtt non condition of the existence of 
Brazil, as well as of European rule in all parts of 
America situated between the tropics, without being 
much elevated above the level of the sea. 

With reference to ourselves, in particular, if Cayenne 
and Bourbon hove for u few years felt a little prosperity, 
it is solely owing to the governments of those colo- 
nics haying connived at, not to say openly protected, 
the landing of cargoes of slaves. Wore I in your 
place, my friend, in the station which you occupy, I 
would employ iny power in the suppression of such 
crimes. You do not fear extreme measures in good. 
Say, then, that the general voice of public opinion 
accuses the administration of -these colonics of a crimi- 
nal connivance at the slave trade. Say you are con- 
vinced that they can prosper only by this traffic} that 
they could not even support themselves without a con- 
tinued importation of negroes; and that their actual 

VOL. I. . a 
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prosperity is the strongest condemnation of their goverh- 
ments. If these latter were honest, and prevented the' im- 
portation of slaves, the number would gradually diminish, 
and these colonies, instead of prospering, w'ould fall into 
decay. The law, which prohibits the slave trade, has 
condemned the sugar islands to perish. They do not 
perish : far from it, they are flourishing I Therefore the 
law is not carried into execution. 

Its application would, however, he very easy. There 
is a pretence to enforce it with cruisers on the coast of 
Africa, and about the places where slavers usually at- 
tempt to land the negroes they bring. This method is 
expensive and inadequate. Suppress all cruisers against 
the trafflc ; but appoint in each colony a civil ofiScer, 
whose duty shall be to settle the civil condition of 
the slaves. Let each slave-owner be obliged to keep 
a book, in which all his slaves are inscribed, with 
their names, exact description, and families. This 
ofiicer shall go from one plantation to another, without 
previous notice. On his arrival, he shall do as our 
military sub-intendants do in the army : he shall inspect 
the slaves, and make the owner account for the posses- 
sion of each. Apply to delinquents, unable to explain 
how they came by any slave’ in their possession, the 
penalties awarded against the accomplices of slave 
dealers, and the trafiic would, from that moment, abso- 
lutely cease ; and if a slave ship were to land negroes on 
the estate of any colonist, you would see the latter eager 
to denounce him to the authorities, for fear the civil 
ofiicer should arrive at his house just at the time, 
render him responsible, and proceed against him as an 
accomplice. - - 
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. 'Fho colonics mnst perish: the law prohihiting the 
slave trade has decreed it t— ~hut they must fall slo\vly ; 
they must perish from cafhaustion:-~}n the first place, 

, to ovoid the scenes of carnage which svotiltl inerifnldy 
follow the premature emancipation of the negroes ; nnd 
in the next, to make the loss of this description of 
property, in the actual possession of the colonists, 
fall on two or three generations of whites instead of 
one. 

Tlie colonists ore certainly not a very interesting 
class ? yet humanity sliould rejoice that there are means 
of withdrawing from them, only gradnaHy, their iniejui* 
tous property. Ifowcvcr ilhocqwired their riches may 
he, however contemptible sue!) wwilth may appear in 
a human point of view, the law which makes them 
masters of the descendants of their actual slaves, docs 
not condemn them to sudden ruin, hut to gradual decoy. 
It will leave to their families the time and means of 
re-entering French society. 


January 2CtA, at sta, near Bourbon. 

• This afflicting question of shivery constantly recurs 
to my mind. Had you, like me, seen the sales of slaves 
at lUo, you would be unceasingly tormented by the 
recollection of them. 

The colossal extension of the British power is .n 
blessing. There 'are doobtless many iniquities, many 
odious falsehoods in, the national and colonial govern- 
ment of that nation, hut it proscribes atrocities every- 
where. .The war which it wagw against the slave trade 
is sincere. -At. the Capo of Good Hope, -since the- 
G 2 
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British have been masters there, not a slave has been 
imported. The extreme caution they are obliged to use 
with regard to the interests of the Dutch colonists, 
who form the great majority of the population of that - 
colony, has not yet allowed them to introduce into the 
colonial law clauses for redemption from slavery, and 
for the enfranchisement of the children of actual slaves; 
hut they impose such charges and conditions upon 
slavery, that the keeping of slaves becomes too ex- 
pensive to yield a profit on the price they cost their 
masters. Thus, slave labour has become too costly to 
he lucrative, and the personal interest of the colonists 
makes them not much regret this horrible species of 
property. 

A somewhat singular meeting at the Cape was that 
with a naval officer of my acquaintance, called D’Urville, 
who put in there at the same time we did, on his return 
to Europe, after being three years occupied in physical 
and geographical researches among the Polynesian 
islands. He will obtain celebrity by his labours. He 
gave me news from New Holland, New Guinea, and 
New Zealand ; I gave him news from Paris. This ex- 
change was to our mutual liking. There is a town in 
Van Diemen’s Land, where three journals are pub- 
lished. The roads in its neighbourhood are ^Mac-. 
Adamised; there are inns at which you may dine, 
sumptuously for a guinea ; learned and literary societies, 
such as they are, — and no slaves. And we know not 
the name of this place I That great British nation 
invades the whole universe. 

Adieu, dear and excellent friend I I leave you, be- 
cause, on one side, 1 am consulted about a hit at back- 
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gammon, and in tlie otbcr car, I am asVcd tlic meaning 
of an English word. Tlicso onnoyanccs arc odious to 
me. In India, no douht, 1 shall hare opportunities of 
writing you long letters; hot in a few lines written 
during my solitary joumeyings, you will find more of 
myself. Adieu— I embrace you tenderly. 

^aint Drnis, Itle Bourbon, Ftlraa.ty\tt IITSS, Sandaif 

I am here fur six and thirty hours. 1 here found 
your letter, from Parny, date«l September 8th, which 
contains one from Madame Victor, and another from 
ilfadamc de Percy. I am indebted to you for many 
soft emotions, in a place full of immense interest, but 
only mental interest, and where the mind knows no 
rest. 

Chance made mo lire, for twclro hours, with some 
slave dealers. It was without my knowledge. Chance, 
afterwards, caused me to he received with the noblest 
hospitality by some very rich planters of this colony. 
I am now eojoying a short period of magnificence ; but 
in a few days, the privations on board ship will return. 
Such is the life I shall lead for several years to come— 
luxury to-day, want to-morrow, What matters it at 
my age ? What food for thought in this infinite variety 
of scenes, presented by man and by nature 1 . , 

You, my friend, who know roe, are aware whcthci 
there is anything in me that am lead to enjoyment in 
waking dreams. Those melancholy' recollections of 
times and places, which you recal to my mind, and 
wth which the thought of you is associated, make me 
shudder. These images force me, for a few moments. 
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to lose sight of the present, of in}' net mil life, penetrate 
into the jiasf, niul seize on it ngain. I ivalk about on 
your lawn, on your heath, under your hirchtjs. I saunter 
on the margin of your pond. I have your arm linked 
in mine. The strangeness of the scene now before me, 
checks and destroys the illusion ; and I resume inv 
actual life, in which my thoughts are exercised only on 
real and positive objects. 

I measure, count, calculate, and estimate the value of 
things capable only of monil appreciation. In the morn- 
ing, I am in the country among the roclcs, ii-ith a com- 
pass in my pocket, and a hammer in my hand ; in the 
evening, I throw off my linen clothes and straw hat, and 
resign myself to my black cloth dross, to see the lords 
of this place. They are generally intellectual, and I 
learn a thousand things from them. 

Adieu, my dear friend. It is very late, and 1 wish 
to he up by sun-rise. I am alone, in the middle of a 
garden, in a pavilion hidden by jasmine and lemon 
trees. The fragrance which they exhale in these warm, 
moist nights, passes through the Venetian blinds, and 
makes me feel sleepy. But the musquitoes enter along 
\yith those perfumes, and contend against their drowsy 
influence. I enjoy and suffer at the same time. This 
is better than not feeling at all. I embrace you with 
all my heart. 
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TO M, JACQUKMONX THH r.I.DHn, TAnif?. 


Os UxstJ thf 7JUt^ at $ta, Jan. lC</i Iff!!* 

Mv «l«ir fatlipr, 1 ^^rote tny ^»o• from Oio Capo of 
Gf>o»l Hope; I bocTin jt nt *fa during jnr pa« 0 {jc from 
Hraril to the Cape, anJ clo<o<l it on the SSth of De- 
cemher, on the /erra yfrma of Africa. Tliat letter, 
which I entrusted to M. irUnrille, commander of the 
expedition of the AftrolaW, to forwanl to you on hi» 
arriral at Toulon, where liH ve<sel i« to he paid off, will 
hate informal you of the Tory a^rteahle, Imt very flow 
continuation of our voyage from Hio Janeiro { the 
pleaMntne*« of our short stay nt the Cape of Gowl 
Hope; and the fortunate chance hy which I there 
received the first packet you have sent me since my 
departure. The Madagascar, which like ourselves hod 
touched at that colony, took charge of it fur ^I. dc 
lay, andcr rover to whom it was addressed. I found In 
it your No. J, that of Porphyre, and M, dc nirmlohU’s 
letters. 

We left the Capo of Good Hope on the flOth of 
Dcccmher. I spent the whole of the preceding day 
in making, with D’Urville, a last cxcurRion to the 
mountains overlooking the to%vn; and I was unaMc to 
return on board, in the roads, until the very morning 
of our departure. The kindness of the officers, who 
had promised me a boat to come ashore for me and my 
luggage, enabled me to enjoy, to (he last moment, the 
pleasure and convenience of-/«rrn Jttma. The week T 
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spent there, has singularly refreshed and rested me. 
Not, however, that I remained idle in the shade ; but I 
drank milk, of which I had not tasted a drop since I left 
Brest. I ate fruit, and fed upon fresh and succulent 
food. The evening- meal made me forget the fatigues 
of the day, which some hours of slumber in an immov- 
able bed, longer than myself, had entirely removed by 
the morning when I awoke. When a man can thus 
recruit his strength, he may use a great deal of it with- 
out becoming poor. 

I again found myself, without displeasure, in my 
floating prison. The day before our departure it was 
peopled with a number of new inhabitants, of very 
pleasant society. They consist of some thirty large 
sheep, which Porphyre w'ould certainly tax with smell- 
ing of wool ; but we do not find fault here. We have 
moreover, or rather we had, two hundred fowls, and a 
profusion of vegetables ; — so that twice a day, we might 
upon a stretch, forget that w'e are at sea. The whole 
crew partake of these dainties; hence the general health 
on board is excellent. For ourselves, who are the 
aristocracy of this little community, they will last till we 
reach the Island of Bourbon. 

Two days after our departure, we encountered oif 
the Cape of Tempests, and as w’e doubled it, the gale, 
rendered a matter of course by poetical tradition. It 
drowned a few of our fowls, and that was all. You 
know that decidedly there are no storms. The longer 
I am afloat, the more I am convinced that storms are 
only a happy fiction of poets. The word is hardly 
known to seamen, who never use it. The superlative 
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and grape sliot ; and then directly, while all the guns 
were being reloaded, so worked the ship that our second 
broadside should not be waited for. But the stranger 
seemed stopped. 1 remounted the poop, and thence; 
with a gigantic speaking trumpet, the only one of real 
use, ordered him to bring to, and an officer to come on 
board, or we should continue our fire. We did not at 
first hear the reply, but w'e saw him executing the sub- 
missive manoeuvre we bad commanded. We waited 
patiently for the stranger’s boat, which, however, did 
not come. As people are not very patient, when they 
have sixteen guns ready to pour forth their contents, 
without any more trouble than saying “ Fire ! ” the 
captain and M. de Melay, who now thought the stranger 
a pirate, and owed him a grudge for the trouble he had 
given, begged me to repeat the threat of complete de- 
struction if the boat was not immediately sent. So I 
sacrificed my larynx to play the stentor, and with suc- 
cess. People from the stranger soon arrived. I pro- 
ceeded, with the captain, to interrogate the prisoner, 
which was done in the most pacific manner in the world, 
at least to all appearance. However, the captain and 
M. de Melay desired that his vessel should be searched. 
I communicated to him, therefore, our intended visit. 
One of our boats was lowered ; there was a heavy sea'; 
and the lieutenant of the Zdlee was directed to board 
the vessel, and examine her in detail. But as he could 
not speak English, I w’as wanted again. I complied 
with a good grace — nor did my compliance seem attended 
with the least danger, for I believed in the truth of the 
Englishman s deposition. We rvere nevertheless on our 
guard. Our boat’s crew were armed; and at our feet, . 
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in the boat, lay n mimWr of loaded jnstols. The officer 
nnil foar wilors belonging to the stranger were detained 
daring oar abscnco, and \rcre, besides, hostages for our 
safety. After struggling for ten n)iniitrs against the 
Sea, our boat ran alongside of the stranger, which wo 
iramcdiatcly perceived to he n inerchanljnan. We were 
received u'ith the greatest politeness, by people of rcr)* 
good appearance, bnt extremely terrified. 

The vessel nas from Liverpool, bound to India, with 
a cargo of goods and three passengers. Since her de- 
parture from Europe she had spoken no other vessel 5 
and seeing oar sldp so near, hod borne down to say 
“ Good night T and exchange longitudes, Ilnving taken 
us in the night for a rocrebantman, she had approached 
without fear. Our shot had broken a yard, and had 
passed through one of the vessel’s courses. Fortunately 
no one was killed. 

.TIio harsh part of our expedition 'vns terminated in 
an instant. The innocence of the accused was evident 
from their weakness. 1 protended to read the papers 
of the Nancy, and told the captain that he had been 
guilty of extreme imprudence in ^ approaching an un- 
known ship at night; that, it was very fortunate, 
ns it had turned out, that none of his crew were 
killed ; and that wc should return on board our own 
ship, and send him his men. The poor devil confessed 
his fault \rith all due humility, and made a thousand 
excuses for the shot we had fired at him ; and, it was 
impossible for us to leave -him without taking edme- 
thing to drink. The passengers, who were of very re- 
spectable :appearance, and' for whom our arrival was a 
pledge of the termination of that horrible music, had 
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received us with the most vehement goodwill. They 
would have been hjirt if we had refused to allow them 
to uncork a bottle for us. The steward wus called, 
who asked me respectfully what I would like to have. 

I replied, with a disdainful air, “ A glass of champagne.” 
The cork flew to the ceiling, and our glasses were filled. 

I recommended my companion only to moisten his lips, 
in order to make these people believe that we had two 
or three feet of the same wine in our hold. In this 
respect I preached to them from example, although the . 
champagne was excellent, and I was very thirsty from 
shouting so long. We then took leave, after a little ad- 
monition which I gave the English captain, whose pas- 
sengers seemed to be very angry with him on account of 
the danger to which his imprudence had exposed them. 
We were lowered into our boat with a thousand pre- 
cautions, and amid -wishes for all kinds of prosperity. 
We were no less polite. At midnight, we returned on 
board our own ship, where they were under no appre- 
hensions about us. Having dismissed the five hostages, 
who first passed under the fire of my English eloquence, 
■vve pursued our course. 

But in the tumult of clearing for action, a man had 
been badly wounded ; yesterday he was obliged to make 
up his mind to lose his fore-arm. Our young doctor 
had never performed any operations any more than my- 
self ; and this was a grand affair for him. I had the 
pleasure of being very useful to him, by first encourag- 
ing him, and then assisting him at the critical moment. 
I tied the arteries. Tell Jules Cloquet, that instead of 
tying only three, the radial, the cubital, and the inter- 
osseous, I tied five, without hurrying any more than if 
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1 Ijad liwn opcralins Mpon a ittA l>o<ly ; and if you, mj 
dwr fatlipr, or I’omliyro, say a^ain tliat Victor is nwk- 
Mani «ith }ji* hands, I will rond ro» n fcrtjfiratc to the 
contrary, written upon ktamjM^l paper, and signed hy 
twenty witnesses. I agree so thoroughly sritli these 
witnesses, that, for the sake of the patient, I regret I 
did not perform the operation myndf, Jn spite of all 
I did to enrourage the doctor— -a goo<I sort of young 
man of twenty*lhree, folcraMy well rerted in ordinary 
anatomy, and the minor o|>eration« of surgery, hut no- 
thing more— his hand shook at the beginning of the 
operation, and it was not till tome minntes had elapsed 
that he completely recorered ; hut the limb was then 
Binjmtttted, and I think hadly enough. Tell Clo<}«oi 
that I should have kept more skin to cover the stump. 

I tliall not close this letter at Ilourbon, without letting 
you know the result of the operation, and 1 will then 
tell you, sthclher i should have been right or wrong in 
keeping more skin, I reckon confidently that when 
iTcderick is minister of marine, an office of which he 
is vers* desirous, he wiU make me at least a knight of 
the Legion of Honour, for the services I om performing 
on board the king's vessels. 

M. (Ic Mclay is more and more aminblc : he is of 
inirocnsc resource to me. Ills conversation, tliough 
extremely graceful and elegant, does not the less abound 
with thought and fact. Our hockgammon sometimes 
leads to a revolution between as, but never produces 
coldness. He is of a gay temper. As wo arc always 
inclined to discover merit in' those who find merit in 
us, you will hcncc, no doubt, conclude that ^1. dc Mclay 
is sensible of my lordship's attractions. 
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January 27ih, at sea, morning. 

We shall see the island of Bourhon this afternoon, 
arid shall very probably go on shore there to-morrow. 
Unfortunately it will not be for more than six days. We 
shall, then, have reached the beginning of the end : 
but it will be long and hot. 

During our passage to Bio Janeiro, the sea voyage 
somewhat impaired my health. From the Canai’ies, 
especially, to Brazil, the salt .provisions heated me a great 
deal, and I slept badly. This indisposition has entirely 
left me, and I have been very well ever since we quitted 
the Cape of Good Hope. They sayT am growing fat; 
perhaps this appearance is caused by my whiskers, which 
I have allowed to grow for the last two months ; but I 
certainly feel myself full of vigour. 

I reserve the small space I have left for Bourbon 
itself. Good-bye, my dear father. Porphyre must 
have received my first letter. I think of both of you 
without sadness, because I see your existence flowing 
quietly on. We are all happy in being so constituted. 
The affection we bear to each other would prove only a 
reciprocal misfortune, if this feeling had with us the 
form which it often assumes. We are each of ns well 
whore we are; we are satisfied wdth our situation in life, 
bo it what it may. Methinks that, at a distance, I 
enjoy your satisfaction, as you share in my content- 
ment. 

When I can have an hour’s silence and solitude, I 
easily quit the ground on which I stand, and transport 
myself to your presence. I lose all thoughts of the 
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cnomjOHJ «31»tai!fc jir|>aral« oi. Of cooiw you 
olso pay me simitar risiU, which are full of drlighl. 
Adieu. 


ttaurb^n, I'flruarf 2r<t. 

] hare I'wn hen? three days, in the handsome and 
clepint mansion of a rich colonist, a friend of ^fBJame 
namond'a, lie has a son.in'taw of furty*(lre, an old 
naral offifcr, nmwWe, srjtfy, and well informM. All is 
for the best in this tost of all jiossiMc svorlds. I sleep 
little, hut t-al heartily; I work n great deal, and atn 
extremely well ploase<l here. 1 learn twenty thing* 
every hour. Adicn, my dear father; I emlmre you 
and I’orphyrc. TIjI* letter will go off this erening. 


TO M. ronriiYRE jacquemont. Paris. 

Sl. Denit, Jilttnd t>f tiovrbon. 
Tuff Jay, February }f)lA 1825 , 

I WRITE to you, my dear friend, amid public conster- 
nation. 'Hie present, you know, ia the summer season in 
this country, but it is also tho rlangcrous season, that of 
those frightful nuns and hurricanes which devastate 
the islands situated within tho tropics. The weather, 
since our arrival, had nlwaya been rather threaten- 
ing: uwholc day had seldom passed svithout a squall. It 
had, liowerer, become fine again. • During the last four 
days of the past week, which 1 hod employed in making ri 
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very interesting' excursion to the North-East part of the 
island, I was caught only in one heavy shower. Being 
informed, on my return here on Saturday evening, that 
the Zelee’s departure was postponed till Tuesday, this 
day, I regretted not having prolonged my journey ; but 
yesterday, at sunrise, the sea became tremendous, a 
ground swell of unusual violence heat upon the coast, 
and destroyed the boats and light craft moored close in 
shore. A signal was made for every vessel at anchor 
in the roads to weigh immediately. All cut their 
cables, leaving one or two anchors behind, and stood 
out to sea, taking advantage of the South-East breeze, 
which was fortunately strong enough, and without which 
they would have been dashed to pieces on the coast. 
I went two leagues from hence' to an estate belonging 
to my host, in front of which there is also a small road- 
stead, where European vessels take their sugar on 
board. They had all sailed at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

It was a tolerably fine day. I spent it in galloping 
through the cane and other plantations on the estate of 
M. Martin de Flacourt, my host, whose son, a man of 
my own age, obligingly acted as my cicerone. We re-, 
turned to the town at four o’clock, to dine. We fol- 
lowed in our carriage, from Sainte Marie to St. Denis ; 
the swell had increased hut little since the morning, 
It had, however, driven back several small streams, 
which our cabriolet had easily passed in the morning, 
and they had become by no means pleasant to cross. 
We heard of some fresh accidents on our arrival. A 
small vessel from St. Paul had capsized, and eight negroes 
■ were drowned. The Z(ilee, in getting under weigh. 
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sliipped tbrc® enormous seas. Wicn the signal nus 
made for standing out to sea, there were only two 
officers on hoard-— the lieutenant of the watch and n 
midshipman. 

The wind, which had Icen only iresh and steady dur- 
ing the day, began in the CTcning to blow in sudden 
audriolcnt squalls, and the swell increased. It demo- 
lished some adranced works which served to protect 
the landing-place. A hurricane was apprehended ; and 
every thing either moored, or left to its own weight, 
was hauled on shore, as far as possible from the water’s 
edge. . The rain poured down in torrents. 

At two in the morning the hurricane began. 

As, during the previous week, I had been constantly 
galloping about in the day-time, sitting up late, talking, 
mundanising, of writing, I had an arrear of sleep to pay 
oiT,— so much so, that the dreadful shocks upon the 
houses were lost upon me. I awoke as if nothing had 
happened, when, at six o'clock, the negro who waits upon 
me, came into my room with the morning cup of coffee, 
and pulled me by the legs. The roaring of the sea, the 
whistling of the wind, and the creaking and shaking of 
my pavilion, stunned me a little. 1 was, however, soon 
up. I went to the harbour — at least what they call the 
harbour. 1 found a crowd of inhabitants collected to con- 
template the disasters of the night, and those of each 
breaker and each fresh gust of wind. The pier had been 
carried away, and much despatch was used in emptying 
the warehouses which it protected. An indiscreetly 
curious person received a stone on his head, and was 
carried off, bleeding, in a palanquin. He was scarcely 
noticed. Every one was too busily employed in thinking 

VOL. I. H 
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of his sugar, his cloves, and his coffee, to care much for 
his neighbour’s limbs. 

The sky is loaded with rain, which is falling in tor- 
rents, Nevertheless, the wind is increasing, and the sea 
is rising higher and higher upon the coast. By not 
staying on board of the Zclce, I have missed an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, or rather being in, a storm at sea. 
The sea has never before risen so high here, and we 
must go back to the year 1806 for an equally violent 
hurricane. The one of that year was much more 
terrific : it was a hurricane like those whose velocity is 
reckoned in the “ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes” 
at forty-five metres per second*. Here, these tempests 
are provided against; the houses are built very low ; 
and therefore offer but slight resistance to the uind. 
None have yet been blown down ; perhaps this may 
occur by and by. Nevertheless, I consider myself 
perfectly secure in my pretty pavilion. Neither do my 
hosts, whose principal habitation is a story higher than 
the ground floor, fear being blown into the garden. 
Their house, it is true, is the handsomest in the town ;• 
and I know many in which I should not like to sleep- 
to-night. All are built of wood^ — for earthquakes must 
also be provided against. But there are different kinds 
of wood : good and bad. M. de Flacourt’s house, and 
the pavilion in which he has placed me, are built of 
large pieces of a red wood as beautiful and as heavy as 
mahogany, but harder; so that I say to the wind, 
“ Blow on. I defy you I” 

Good-by, my fi’iend: for all this is not a reason why 
-®- Very nearly a hundred and forty English feet. 
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1 should not dine, nnd I am reminded that it is three 
o'clock. Adieu I 

Ftlrvary lUA. 

T<ro small schooners, which had been drawn on shore 
for repairs, nnd were lying more than thirty feet ahove 
the rvaler's edge, were carried by a sea lo the roof of n 
warehouse, which they broke through. Guns svere tom 
from their places. In the evening 1 retnme«l to the sea- 
shore; it WTW caTere<I with fragments, svhicli the wares 
sometimes carricil away to thrmr hack again : anchors, 
timbers, and enormous stones. Several houses had been 
demolished. One part of the town, in danger from the 
progress of the inundation, was deserted. Tl)c night 
commenced fearfully : the wind still blew with the same 
fury, and the rain was dreadful. 

The wind, howorcr, has ceasc<l, and the crisis is over, 
'fhe sea is less terrible than it w-as yesterday, and can 
add nothing to the damage, an estimate of which is 
going to be made. Tiic shipping will not lo able to 
return to their anchorage for five or six days. 1 know 
not how they will be able to toke in their cargoes after- 
wards. This is'an iron-bound coast. The landing-places 
hare been destroyed, and it will take time to repair 
them. The Zi-lcc, which bud taken in all her stores, 
and, being a King* s ship, passes before the rest, will be 
able to sail the first ; but, like the others, she will have 
to get up her anchors. We shall therefore be here ten 
days longer. Terhaps she has suffered damage ; in that 
case we must go to the Isle of France to refit. 

- So far as regards me personally, I should be consoled 
for this delay, if meanwhile I could travel through the 
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island ; but it is impossible to proceed half a leag^uc 
from the town without finding- an impracticable torrent. 
The roads are mud fields, and the deluge of rain 
continues without intermission. 

There were twenty merchant vessels at anchor abreast 
of Saint Denis, and at least an equal number must have 
been in the other roadsteads of the island. Several stood 
out to sea without officers on hoard. There will certainly 
he some lost. 

Ships of war must have this justice done them, that, 
if they get more damage in roads than merchant vessels, 
fewer serious accidents occur to them at sea. I there- 
fore rather regret that I was not on board the Zelee 
■when the signal for sailing was made. I, who deny the 
existence of tempests, might perhaps have found reasons 
for changing my opinion. 

If, which cannot be, she should not return, — if she 
is lost, I must make up my mind to return to Europe, 
for I brought on shore only a small trunk containing 
a coat and six shirts. My letters are on board, so is my 
money, and all my means of travelling in India. But 
I must not think of such a thing. 

Adieu 1 I will write again to you from my floating 
prison. 

Monday, February 18/A. 

The Zel6e returned three days since, with the loss of 
her top-gallant masts, one anchor, and all her boats. 
Part of her nettings have been carried away, several 
ports are driven in, and she has been almost swamped. 
There were three feet of water between decks, which they 
were obliged to let run into the hold in order to pump 
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it onl. It i« probable tbat my clotlics, >rbich I left on 
board, arc damaged or lost. Tim provisions taken in 
hero, arc spoiled. 

Kotn-jthstandiog this damage, she sailed again the 
daj after her arrival to cruise round the island, in order 
to assist any vessels tn distress that she might fall in 
with. As 1 have no taste for horrors, I had no wish to 
ro'Cmlark in this short cruise, during svhicU she will 
cndoubtedl)’ encounter some. Two crews, contending 
against death upon the wrecks of their ships, have already 
been brought in hy merchant vessels which had been 
more fortunate in weathering the gale. It it known, 
moreover, that there arc at Icwt ten ships in the ofiing 
entirely dismasted, perhaps without provisions, and 
almost without crews. Tlie horricanc was felt at the 
Isle of France i the ships at anchor there wore obliged 
to put to sea. These also must be assisted. 

The only two oHIcers on board the ZCl6e remained 
sixty hours on deck, without steeping. Not a life has 
been lost, nor any one seriously hurt ; but all on board 
fully expected to perish. 

The damage sustained by the ZUce docs not affect 
her strength. • On her return to her anchorage she will 
renew her provisions, purchwc boats from the mer- 
chant vessels, ivbicb have saved theirs, get up her spare 
top.gallant masts, repmr her bulwarks, and wo shall 
again proceed to sea in three or four days. It will not 
be necessary to touch at the Isle of France, for M. de 
Melay will send her to refit at .Calcutta, whither she 
will take me. 

, The hurricane of the 10th of February has caused 
more disasters than any remembered by the oldest inba- 
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bitants of the island. The sea had never run so high. 
M. de Melay, who has often been stationed in that 
classical region of hurricanes, the Leeward Islands, 
never beheld anything equal to this. My host’s son- 
in-law, who is also an old naval officer, told me that he 
never before witnessed such a “ feast of the winds.” I 
have therefore been favoured. 

As I had serious apprehensions concerning the fate 
of the Zelee, I am quite consoled for the possible, 
even probable, loss of my black coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers. My letters for India were carefully enclosed in 
parchment, and a month ago I took them from my 
trunks and placed them in the highest of a chest of 
drawers which shuts well, and stands in the purser's 
cabin. He will have taken care of them, with his own 
papers. My barometers were in the captain’s cabin, 
which the two officers inhabited during their campaign, 
because it was the least exposed to the irruptions of the 
sea. Thus, my mind is at rest about those instruments. 
I know that the books I most value are safe. My guns 
alone remained to be wetted, which they no doubt have 
been, for they must have had a foot deep of water over 
them, although stowed away between decks. With 
reference to my fears, these probable losses are a 
considerable profit. 

The old sky, as sailors term it — the beautiful 
blue sky, has reappeared for several days past; the 
breeze is gentle ; the sun alone, of all things in nature, 
commits excesses. But this excessive heat at Bourbon 
is not unhealthy ; it is not even debilitating. On 
Saturday last I walked ten leagues in the mountains, 
and rode four on a restive mule. I was caught in two 
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sliotrere, passed ten or a dozen rimlcts or streams 
out talijng off jny clothes, and returned syithout fatigue* 
I ^^'islled to go as far as Saint^Paul, from which I was 
hut half a league distant ; hut my progress was arrested 
by a torrenti said to he fordable crer since the prcce<ling 
crentng, hut which 1 found fnglitfuh 

I yield very quietly to the practice followed in this 
country of taking three or four cups of coffee a day. I 
defend myself only against the good cheer of an opulent 
house, that of my host. Man in a state of society eats 
too much: you know my system on this point. I nn: 
more and more attached to it, from personal experience, 
as well as from the ohscrTation of others. I am forti- 
fying myself in a devout love of abstemiousness, wbiclii 
1 hare no doubt, will mako me enjoy perfect health it: 
India, amid hepatitis, fercr, dropsy, and diseases without 
nomber, which afflict the rich English, who commit 
excesses at table seven hundred and twenty times n 
year. 

The slaves here, who work like horses, and have for 
thn -most part an appcnmocc of health, with a most 
certain reality of strength, cat notljing but rice and 
coarsely ground maize boiled together in water. It is 
not every master who odds to his slave’s ration, on a 
Sunday, a email bit of putrefied solt*fish. Now we 
whites, who expend no muscular strength, eat five, 
perhaps ten times more nourishing food than these 
poor blacks do ; consequently we digest badly what we 
eat, and are lean, or else loaded with an undue quantity 
of fat. TTie negroes are all m good condition. Tlierc 
is neither leanness nor obesity among them. 

Coffee, and highly spiced rice, as it is eaten here, 
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and also prepared in India, do not heat me. This new 
regimen agrees with my digestive system, no less than 
witlv my head. 

Good-by, my friend. This is the hour of the day 
(half past eight) when the thermometer rises abruptly 
from 26“ or 27“ centigrade, up to 30“ and 31“. I leave 
you, because the servants are about to shut my windows, 
which are all wide open. Then I have my call to make 
upon M. de Melay, at the government house, in search of 
news ; and then to breakfast. You, no doubt, are warm- 
ing yourself in this disagreeable month of February ; 
or you are at this moment buttoning up to prepare for 
your walk to your office. I pity you, and think myself , 
lucky that I perspire, when I am dreaming of the 
miseries of cold weather. 

February 2ith, morning. 

The Zelee is returned ; she wall sail to-morrow, and 
I must go on board to-day. I have onl)'^ time to take 
leave of you. My books and barometers have suffered 
no injury. 

The Zelee has found nothing; nevertheless there 
are still twenty-three vessels concerning whose fate 
great apprehensions are entertained. 

Adieu, my friend, — I embrace my father and yourself. 
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TO >[ADA3IE VICTOR DE TRACi', TARIS*. 

Arnli, I$lt nf tlonrlcn, Feb. 2-llh 18^. 

My dear Madam,— 1 tcccivcd here the hind note 
which you wrote to me from Pomy, a month after my 
departure. Let roe, I entreat, hear frequently from 
you. 

IVhat direrse aspects, what varied forms of hnman 
existence, do I not see while in search of plants and 
stones I What food for thought, in the long intervals 
of Eolttarj' life which I shall often have to go through, 
and in which, from taste, I have already begun to fancy 
myselfl 

What beautiful objects you would have to paint, if your 
eyes beheld what mine now look upon I One is never 
tired of admiring the noble elegance end magnificence 
of nature in the tropics. But, in my moments of sad- 
ness, I regret the touching grace of ti>c weeping birches 
of Paray, scattered about the flowery heath. I cannot 
recollect, without emotion, those long and narrow 
meadows which penetrate and ore lost in the thick 
foliage of the woods. Take care not to let your hus> 
hand ravage, as you call it, with his agriculture, all 
your picturesque views, in order that my memory may 
know each spot on my return, and that I may find you 
both with the same beauties around you. 

• TLi5 leffcr, sdJ nil bearieg Iho nsn address, were written by 
Jieqaeiaoitt in English. bladain» Yietcr do Tracy kind enough 
to translate {heER.~Ho- 

Not baring (ho origioal Koglisli of our author at hand, wo hare 
been compelled to translate Hbdame de Tracy's French back again 
Into English.^— Tft. 
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What pleases me most in ray recollections of Europe, 
is the human figures in our landscapes. Here we have 
only naked and brutified negroes. I cannot get used 
to them. 

To-morrow, I shall no longer look upon these scenes 
of wretchedness ; to-morrow, I shall bid adieu to 
pichu’es of slavery. But shall I not find them again in 
India, under another name ? I know not. Before two 
months are past I shall know, and will tell you. 

Adieu, — continue my friend. I am so far off that it 
seems to me almost as if I were dead. But this is no 
reason you should forget mo. Adieu I 


TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS. 

Pondkhcrtf, Sunday, April 2Gth 182.0. 

My dear Friend, — I arrived here a fortnight ago ; 
and to-morrow, at day-break, shall re-embark in the 
Zelcc, for Calcutta, which I shall reach in a week. I will 
write at length from thence. I have now only time to 
tell you of the excessive astonishment and interest 
excited in me by every olijcct I see in this old world of 
Asia. Men are not nanting to me either, and I have 
the pleasing satisfaction of convincing’ myself every 
day, that persons worthy of being loved arc everywhere 
to be found*. In a few interviews, of an hour or two 


• Jacqiifinotit fsys cl'cv.licrp, “ There exhls hetween tender niul 
prncroiss mind*, in nil rouiitrie«, a kind of nnt,ir.il .nnd holy free- 
lon'iinry, ^^hich lend* them to di*cover and acknn\vled"e eneh other 
throii^'hthe cxtemnl diik rcnc'.!! of age, luntrunge, nnd nationality.”— Ed. 
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in allt I l^ecomc almost intimato ivilli tho Prom- 
rear General of this colony. I bad never seen him 
before, nor even beard of him* by name; but the day 
after our arrival, at the installation of Sf. do Mclay, I 
beard btrn ss}’, tritb the truest emotion, things so noble 
and beautiful, that I went op to him without any intro- 
duction, and without making myself known except by 
iho expression of my feelings, which agreed so welt 
with his own; and it is not without regret that, on 
leaving this place, I shall separate from him. This 
man’s generosity rendered the lino marked out for him 
by ministerial prudence and reserve, incompatible with 
his principles; and, though l»ercft of fortune, I saw him 
sacrifice his offico with an indinercnco 1 might well 
admire. He returns to France, where he will un- 
doubtedly assume an eminent political station. You 
will perhaps meet him : bis name is Moiroud *. 

I have had another piece of goo<l fortune; I found an 
old school-fellow here, who has been useful to me. He 
is chief engineer of bridges and roads in this little 
country, of which ho did me the honours. 

Adieu, my dear friend. How many things we shaU 
have to talk of four years hence I 

• Jf. JfoiroiiJ, on bis nUim to Frincc, atficKnl to the counfiJ 
of itaie a» maUre de requUei, aDJ to the law facnlty at Paris as 
adjunct professor. In 1833, bo tcnninatctl 'a life wbieU mental 
atUiction bad rendered lnsupportabIe..^l^. 
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TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS, 

Calcutta, September Isi 1^29. 

My dear Friend, — I know not w’hether my letters 
have been more fortunate in their carriag-e than yours ; 
hut I wrote to you from Teneriffe, the Island of 
Bourbon, Pondichery, and from hence a short time 
after my arrival; and since I- left France, I have 
received but a single letter from you, dated from Paray, 
and written shortly after my departure from Brest. It 
reached me at Bourbon in the month of February last, 
during my prolonged stay at that island. Yet my 
father, from whom, after a very long interval, I have 
just heard, tells me that he has forwarded several letters 
from you. I have every reason to believe that they are 
at the bottom of the Ganges, with many others. 

In acquainting you with my arrival here, I was still 
struck with the disagreeable and almost horrible im- 
pression produced on me by my recent navigation 
through the mouths of the Ganges. This river, at 
certain seasons of the year, is nothing but a sea of mud, 
agitated by furious winds, and intersected by rapid 
currents. When the strength of the tide conspires with 
the efforts of wind and current, no anchor can hold, no 
cable resist. After touching several times upon banks, 
and being unable to steer with certainty through the 
narrow channels alone navigable in the midst of this 
immense surface of water, we let fall our anchors, and 
in less than half an hour they were lost. The hurricane 
at Bourbon having deprived us of all our boats, we had 
no means of getting on shore, if our vessel, which had 
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grounded on a lank and tras laslcd hy a furious sea, 
vrent to pieces. Ilesides, vkat skorc were we to rc.'vch ? 
Saugur island : the lowest and most hidcons of this rast 
DeUa-~the'cla«sic region of tigers? Tliis critical situa- 
tion lasted 8 whole night, during which 1 acted os 
interpreter lelwcen the Ilrittsh pilot nnd the oflacers. 
Hut what frequently occurs, hoppened to ns : wc were 
onlyncor remaining there; so that, after nil, we did not 
remain any more than If we had nerer run on shore 
at all. 

I am now reconciled to the sacred rircr of the 
Hindoos. I have keen living for six weeks in a 
delightful spot on its Wnks, crossing it twice a day Co 
visit the botanical garden opposite to which I resided 
with hosts whom I left this morning. 

The flattering and kind reception, which 1 met with 
on ray arrival, continues. The honourallo introduc- 
tions which I brought have thrown all rcspcctallo bouses 
open to me. 1 chose those in which I thought I should 
le.most at liberty to pursue my studies without inter- 
ruption ; and such has Itcen the foresight of ray friends, 
that there Is not, in this coimtr}', a single man I have 
seen with pleasure and profit, to whom I had not letters 
of introduction from Europe. 

People do not come hither to live, and enjoy life : they 
come — and this is the case in all states of society here 
—to gain something for the enjoyment of life elsewhere. 
There is no such a thing os a man of leisure at Calcutta. 
The Governor-general has the most to do ; next to him 
IheChief Justice ; after these, the Advocate-general, and 
so on. Scarcely among any other class of men are anr > 
to he found, whose taste for study can enable them to 
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Steal a few moments of leisure from the duties of their 
station. AH who are not hig-hly g^ifted in intellect soon 
lose their energj'^, and yield to base indolence. Imme- 
diately below the higher ranks, you find the most 
vulgar and common rabble. Yet, for so small a body of 
Europeans, there are journals without number, both 
political and literary ; there are also learned societies, or 
societies calling themselves such, of every denomination 
— Craniological, Phrenological, Horticultural, Literary, 
Medical, Wernerian, and I know not how many besides 
— whose members scarcely yield either in science or 
appetite to similar institutions in the United States. I 
could not hesitate between such savans as these, and 
very eminent men, although devoted to studies quite 
different from my own. Thus, as I sent you word, my 
first host was Mr. Pearson, Advocate-general of Bengal, 
the only lawyer who ever came from England with 
a great reputation already established. He is a man of at 
least your age, full of intellect and good-humour, and a 
liberal, like ourselves — which, in English, means a 
radical. I know not what confidence I inspire these 
people with, but they open their hearts to me on points 
about which they are afraid to speak to each other even 
after years of acquaintance. They have the most 
favourable prepossessions with regard to the reason, 
liberality, and independence found in the opinions of a 
Frenchman. In the country, where. I have been living 
six weeks with Sir Edward Ryan, one of the judges, I 
was next door, or rather next garden, neighbour to the 
Chief Justice, a man of the highest talent in his diflScult 
• profession of English Judge — a profession assuredly of 
the gravest cast, with also the gravest appearance.- 
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WdH lie the first to inform me, tliat Lad/ Ilyan 
was very strict ; and that, notwithstanding’ the good 
humour am! want of atrictness of the Knight himself, 1 
might find Sunday n rery dull day svith them. He 
thcroforo invited me to take refuge with him on that 
day, at least to dine, take a wullc, and play a game at 
chess in the evening, whilst his wife gave us some 
music. You may imagine, my dear friend, that I 
learned many things, during those delightful evenings, 
from a man who has for the last eight yeans ad- 
ministered justice in India, either at Madras or in 
llengal. He wished me to see n criminal trial of 
natives ; and I am indchted to him for the honour, here 
deemed very great, of haring sat for two days on the 
/ling's JSftich with the Supreme Court, 

The office of crowri'prosecutor is not considered 
odious in Logland, as it is in France. My present host, 
Mr. Pearson, who holds that oflicc, is certainly, from 
the nature of his duties, better informed than any one 
else, concerning the character of the natives ; and from 
the facts which he relates to me, and tho opinions he 
expresses, as well as from the decisions of Sir Charles 
Grey, the Chief Ju8tice,n thousand interesting matters, 
with which my own observation alone could not have 
supplied me, hare been mode known to me relative to 
tho inhabitants of this singular country. In India, the 
creature man is o very singular being. He, who haring 
determined upon dying, throws himself before the sacred 
car to be crushed by its wheels, jumps up at the moment 
of being touched by them, and runs away, because a 
European , passing on horseback gallops towards him 
whip in hand I Here, are to be seen united in the same 
individual, the greatest contempt for death, the greatest 
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indifference, the greatest insensibility to physical pain 
and the most excessive cowardice. Instances are fre- 
quent of the most atrocious cruelty, combined with 
habits of charity; nothing is so contradictory, so 
whimsical, so mad, as this people. 

But the man who, perhaps, does most honour to 
Europe in Asia, is he who governs it. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, upon the throne of the Great Mogul, thinks and 
acts like a Pennsylvanian Quaker. You may easily 
imagine that there are people who talk loudly of the 
dissolution of the empire and of the world’s end, when 
they behold the temporary ruler of Asia riding on horse- 
back, in a plain coat, or walking out in the country, 
with his umbrella under his arm. Like you, he has 
mixed in scenes of tumult and bloodshed ; like you, he 
has preserved pure' and unsullied that flower of 
humanity which the habits of a military life so often 
wither, leaving in its stead nothing but good-nature. 
Having been tried also by the most corrupting of pro- 
fessions, that of diplomatist, he has issued from the 
ordeal with the upright mind, and the simple and 
sincere language of a Franklin, convinced that there is 
no cleverness in appearing worse than one is. • I was 
his guest en famille for a week in the country, and 
shall always remember with pleasure and emotion the 
long conversations I had with him in the evenings. I 
seemed to be talking with a friend like yourself; and 
when I considered the immense power of this excellent 
man, I rejoiced for the sake of humanity. 

Lady William is very amiable and .very witty. I 
derived very great pleasure from conversing with her in 
my native language. 

Thus then, so far as agreeable society goes, I have 
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nil I wjsli; nnil allliough I ha<l already experienced 
Ilritish liberality towanis foreigners, I met «itU more 
here tlian I bad rentwred to hope. You will oven fiiftl 
that I hare derived real and positire ndrantages (rom 
this trilling success, f Imd postponed, till my arrival 
at Calcutta, several branches of study reijuisite for the 
undertaking of my journey, and for which I expected to 
find greater facilities here than at Paris. My views 
hare been promoted with all possible assistance: the 
stalls of my ‘immense «itling»room are covered with 
maps of all kinds, geographical and geological, and in 
my migrations from town to the country and back 
again, every thing has followed roe. I have rend, pen 
in hand, nil that has been pubHshc<l at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, and have often been obliged to have 
recourse to compilations from England, which contain 
interesting papers on this country. Thus, 1 have ac* 
(]uircd an exact knowledge of all that has been said 
about it, with reference to that which interests mo 
more especially, and have fixed the point whence I 
shall myself start in commencing my rcKcarclies. 

In the midst of this mass of business, a pvndU from 
Benares came every day, in town, to pass an hour in 
teaching me Hindostancc. During my voyage, I had 
thoroughly studied Sir Williani Jones’s excellent Per- 
sian Grammar. TIjis has been useful to me for acquiring 
Ilindostanec, which, as you know, is nothing but a 
sort of compromise between the language of the con- 
querors of India and that of the conqxicred — a con- 
temptible ebapcless medley of Persian aiid Sanscrit. 
I regret being obliged to devote so much time to such 
a study; but what should I do if I were compelled to 

VOL. I. .1 
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speak to people only tbrougli the medium of an inter- 
preter? So I do not spare myself. It is a difficult 
study. You, of course, when at Constantinople, 
learned a little Turkish. You know the detestable 
system of writing' adopted by the Mohammedan nations 
of Asia — a sort of short-hand, so difficult to read, that 
the natives themselves can never do it readily. Then 
again, the whole vocabulary is entirely new to us, with 
the exception of some Sanscrit words which we have 
obtained through the medium of the Latin, the Greek, 
and the Gothic idiom of the Franks. Add to these 
difficulties, that of hearing nasal sounds which scarcely 
differ in anything from a balked sneeze, and of forming 
gutturals taken second-hand from the Arabs, which 
require throats of rusty iron, parched with thirst, and 
you will have Hindostanee. When, by hard study, you 
have mastered these difficulties, you have acquired after 
all, nothing but a contemptibleyio^ozs without any litera- 
ture — the language of traders and brokers, and of the 
guard-house, as its name imports (xirdu zaban, the 
language of camps), which will be neither useful nor 
agreeable out of the country in which it is spoken. 

The botanical garden at Calcutta is an immense and 
magnificent establishment, in which are cultivated 
numerous vegetable productions of British India, and 
of some neighbouring territories, especially Nepaul, 
that singular country, whose sloping mountains send 
into the bay of Bengal and Cambaya the waters which 
drop from their eternal snows, and nourish a vegetation 
very similar, in some points, to that of the Alps and 
the Caucasus. A Danish botanist, of ordinary talents, 
but who passes here for the first in the world, is the 
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director of tbis establishment ; and he certainly has the 
best income of any farant in existence. Being on a two 
years’ leave of absence, bo has left the garden under the 
charge of a member of conndl, who has kindly given me 
free range of it, affording roe at the same time the best 
possible means of working well • and quickly. In six 
weeks, I have been able to form acquaintance with the 
whole vegetable host of India, collected together in & 
small space. A very expensive end complete botanical 
library, annexed to the superb habitation of the absent 
director, serves as my head-quarters. 

In this beautiful spot, I have gradually^ accustomed 
myself to the sun of this- country. Undoubtedly it is 
powerful, and certainly misca unwholesome exhalations 
from a soil which is nothing but mud imperfectly dried, 
pud is full of remains of insects and worms; but I 
believe that the danger of exposure to it is much eX' 
oggerated. Though 1 ilatter myself that I have been 
very prudent, still, according to the Indians, I ought to 
be dead before this. Itis true that, in the opinion of the 
medical men who have most experience in this country, 
and whose great skill I willingly admit, my constitution 
is wonderfully adapted to the clinsate. « I arrived in the 
hot season ; it ceased only with the deluge of rain which 
is still falling, and, between the intervals of which, the 
temperature rises exceedingly. It is the most un- 
healthy season, and they who are not attacked with 
decided fever, are for the most part languishing and 
debilitated. It is a universal custom here, to poison 
one’s self with mercury, os Louis XIV, and, of course, 
•his whole court, did with cassia and jalap. I have not 
experienced the slightest febrile sensation. I spend the 
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night in sleeping well, and this is the time which others, 
who ought to be accustomed to it, pass in complaints of 
the intolerable heat. At day-break, fresh from repose, 
I glide to my table and books, or else into the country. 
I go out long before sun-rise, when others are just 
beginning to fall asleep. This happy state of health is 
certainly owing to some little good management. My 
secret is abstemiousness : I recommend it to every 
body, and show its success; but others think the 
remedy worse than the evil, and every one about me 
goes on taking his three meals a day, and religiously 
abstains from all mixture of water with the strongest 
wines of Spain and Portugal. Then, in the cool of the 
evening, they mount on horseback, and young and 
old gallop about for an hour like automatons, without 
any object. They return home bathed in perspiration ; 
and, to prepare for an easy and comfortable night, they 
sit down to dinner, which lasts a couple of hours, and 
from which they rise only to go to bed. There is a 
great deal of stupidity at the bottom of this exhibition 
of manliness which the English think themselves bound 
to make ; it forms a very ridiculous contrast with the 
cumbrous multitude of sumptuous articles necessary for 
their comfort. 

If I had the same wants and exigencies, I should 
certainly have to abandon my undertaking, for I 
should be certain of never combining the means of 
execution. Were I to follow the example of the 
English, and take with me, on my journey, a bed, a 
table, a couch, and a bottle-case, I could scarcely expect 
to find means for ray equipment. Besides, I could never 
reconcile any vigorous labour with an existence so 
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encumbered with pretended material conveniences, and 
enjoyments, but which I find the most tiresome and 
disa^eeable in the world. To whatever simplicitjr 
(privation, these people Would call jt) I reduce myself, 
I shall nevertheless require a retinue which in Europe 
would appear tolerably splendid. But the units of 
labour, intellect and strength, have not the same value 
here os in our own country. An ox weighs scarcely 
three hundred pounds, and drags two hundred w'eight, 
hut not very far. Each domestic performs during the 
day only a few hours of the most detestably executed 
service. The latter have, like all their /ountryroen, 
that insurmountable power which is the attribute of 
weakness: I mean indolence. One must give wuy to 
this obstacle, and, to obtain the smallest action, must 
consent to maintain a troop of these wretched creatures. 

In my uncertainty, my dear friend, respecting the 
steps you are taking in 'my behalf, I hare refrained 
from beginning any researches svhich might lead me 
into expenses beyond the only funds of which I am 
certain — ^those I have in hand. This prudent reserve 
appears but too well founded, since up to the 1st of 
April, present year, nothing had been decided in my 
favour. I have just written a long letter on this subject 
to the directors of the Jardin des Plantes, and to the 
private friends I have among them, in order that 
they may determine upon the means of setting me 
adoat in a permanent manner. If, contrary to all my 
hopes, nothing is done for me by the time you receive 
this letter, may I heg, my friend, that you will look 
around -you for everything that might promote the 
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success of my application ; and may I also ask of your 
friendship to do all you may consider compatible with 
your situation. You may say that it would be a pity to 
lose the valuable opportunity of which I may become 
the instrument. Intimate as I now am with all the 
most influential men of this country, their kindness and 
support will follow me, afford me great facilities of 
seeing and knowing, and multiply immensely my own 
means of action, so soon as the latter are sufflcient to 
allow me to begin. 

What I have hitherto done through prudence and 
necessity, I ought to have done under any circum- 
stances. It was the proper commencement of my 
undertaking if I would render it successful. Before 
setting forth to travel through this vast country, is was 
right I should gain some knowledge of men and things.’ 
The slenderness of my means has hitherto done me no 
prejudice, but I shall most certainly miscarry if it 
continues. 

Do not fancy that these vexatious difficulties, and 
this anxiety about the future, assail me unawares, or 
affect me severely. When I left Europe for these 
distant climes, I was prepared for accidents, obstacles, 
and misfortunes : I knew that such things were in- 
cidental to a traveller’s life, which I nevertheless 
embraced, because I knew it to be also mingled with 
pleasures, emotions, and enjoyments, which a sedentary 
life does not admit of, and because I flattered myself 
that, with courage and perseverance, I might here 
acquire what would, on my return, place me in an 
honourable station in the world. Now, my mind, 
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thoagh sometime* painfuHf prcoccapieJ, presorres, 
nc*crtliole$s, it* liaVilual frceilom, wliicii rcniicrt work 
easy nnfl ligJit. I feel myself in full progress; anil « itli 
each feeling a man i* ncrer nnlmppy. , 

In looking after my interest*, you may ns«rrt that, 
if from the most ill-ju«!ge<l parsimony my salary i* not 
raised to 15,000 francs, I ikall kc oliligeil to renounce 
tbe unJcrtaklng. and that all it has already cost u'ill le 
lost at the moment of reaping the fruit, hut without 
reaping any. To do thing* hy halres, is not doing them 
at all, 

1 must Mttcludc this already tery long letter, for 
time presse*, and I hare not yet written to my family, 
who, I knovs*, entertain a just sense of my silunlion, 
being anaro of the good and cril belonging to it, and 
relying upon my perscremnec. Occupied for tlie Iasi 
three day* in svriting to Europe, and returning in thought 
to all that is dear to me, I hare been much aih^ted. I 
must now take leave of you, my dear and excellent friend, 
to repress an emotion ready to hurst fortli. Dot, he* 
liere mo, never have I so strongly felt how dear you are 
to me— never have 1 so exquisitely enjoyed the pleasure 
of being loved. How little, sshen compareil to ours, is 
that friendship which unites the men of this country, 
who call each other friends I I am speaking of the 
English ; and yet I cannot hut praise their kindness— 
it is extreme towards me. 1 sometimes tell those to 
whom I am host known, and whom I esteem tbo most, 
that, in banishing from their tnannors every strong 
expression of tenderness, they deprive themselves of one 
of the greatest pleasures witbtn their reach ; and that 
many of them shut their hearts entirely against it. 
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I say this, my dear friend, to those who I know will 
agree with me, after a moment of pensive silence and 
sad reflection. 

I am often surprised at pleasing men so different from 
myself, and whose thoughts rest on objects so remote 
from those which mine visit when I set them free. 
They would scarcely expect to find anything but lead 
in the head of a man who goes breaking stones on his 
road ; and saving a very small number of exceptions, the 
most remarkable of which they do not admit, botany, in 
their opinion, is only a puerile and ridiculous study. The 
revolution which, in France, has drawn men of science 
from their closets to mingle in the world, has yet to 
take place in England, where they are as far from it' as 
they formerly were among us. I am in high estimation 
for having read some of Shakspeare’s tragedies, some of 
Byron’s poetry, and some of Scott’s novels ; for having 
seen- and admired some of Reynolds’ pictures, and. for 
having heard of one Mozart and one Rossini, who com- 
posed very beautiful music. They think it strange that 
I should question them concerning the trade of this 
country, its internal administration, and the mechanism 
of the different public services which the local govern- 
ment performs ; yet this desire of knowledge is very 
agreeable to them, since it enables every one to talk of 
what he knows best, and because I thus wage war, 
without premeditation, against the insipid conversation 
of their long dinners. They think me gay ; not per- 
ceiving that I only excite their interest whilst I arn 
gaining information. The truth is, my dear friend, 
that, without being melancholy, I ani not a bit gayer 
than you liave ever seen me; but this comparative 
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sorinusnt^s is yalcty to tbrm^ as to ns ll»cir gravity is 
a dull and gJoamr «|l<*Rrp. 

Adieu.— Wlialfoolirgs and Ihoiiglitswltlun me press 
upon cacl) other in order to reach you J hut I cannot 
give thorn utterance. 1 niil tell you ell these things 
when I return. 

I have wriilcn to M, de Ilroglie to thank him for his 
letter of inlRKlurtton to Lonl W, llenlinck; expr«.i 
my pratltudc to him when you have an opportunity. 

>Iy father and Porphyre will tell you how my affairs 
stand. If you wish to hare the direct tcstirnoriy of one 
of the professors at the JartUn, I have n friend there, 
who is Tcry nmiaUc and clever; you may write to him 
without ceremony, nml concert mensiircs with him. 

Pray speak of me to your familyi and apologise for 
my not writing, on occount of the number and variety 
of my occupations. 

Madame Victor must have rcceivwl a few lines front 
Bourbon. Adieu, my friend. 


TO JI. JACQUnMONT THE ELDER, PARIS*. 

Calcutta, SejttcmlcT Zrd 182?. 

My dear eatiier, — After remaining six montlis 
without letters, 1 have just received some. Your Ko. 3 

' • RctwMn die fonner letter to>I.Jac.{\iemont tlic cl^cr »n<l the 
pment, there must ho one ulikli never came to hatiJ. In it 
Jaeriuemont incntiont tii« arrival in Calcutta, tn<l tiie manner of his 
reception there. Its vooteiirt, howerer, sre purtly repeated fn the 
letter immedialelf following, ami fn that to JI. JaC<iuemont senior, 
dated AtipistSCth 18 ’ 0 .— Ed, 
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came first ; next day, I received No. 1 ; as for No. 2, 
which must enclose letters from M. Victor, Dunoyer, 
Merimee, &c. &c. &c., I would wager that it is at the 
bottom of the Ganges, with a hundred Arab horses, 
which a Madras ship recently wrecked on the shoals 
was bringing hither — an accident which you know was 
near occurring to myself, and which is much less rare 
than I thought. There was great talk, two months 
ago, of storms in the Bay of Bengal ; I am therefore 
apprehensive that 1 have sustained other losses. I hope 
ray letters have had a more fortunate voyage than 
yours. As I received none, I did not feel disposed to 
write any ; and instead of looking towards Europe, I 
absorbed my mind with the things of Asia. Since I 
wrote to you, the kindness of the Governor-general and 
Lady William Bentinck has been unremitting. I spent 
a week with them in the country. After a few visits, I 
found Lady William, as I must have told you in my 
first letter, a very amiable and distinguished person. 
She treats me in the kindest manner, and I am always 
welcomed by her when I appear at her residence. As I 
told you before, she was the second person. I saw in 
Calcutta, and her husband the third. I was introduced 
to him by her without any more etiquette than if they 
were here in a private station. 

I have this moment returned from a visit to them, 
which I had left you to pay. I had not seen them for 
a whole fortnight, having remained six weeks in the 
country. I was obliged To stay to tiffin (lunch), as it 
was on the table ; and this leaves me but little time to 
write to you. 

Lord William is an old soldier, who has a holy horror 
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of trar, tliJnks and speaks in a slraightfonvard manner, 
and, upon tLe llirone of the Great Mogul, somenhat 
resembles a Pcnnsylranian (Quaker. You may easily 
imagine that such a character lias seduced me. I know 
not whether he is inlluenewl !»y the sincere respect 
srilh which he perceives that lie has inspired me— but 
his kindness to me is unbounded. 

As at Darrackpore, when I tvns his g^icst there, when* 
ever 1 dine with him during lits residence in town, he 
s-oluntariJy allows himself to be made prisoner by me 
in a earner of the (lmM'tng*room. nherc we converse the 
whole evening in a low voice, lie talks to me of India, 
I repay him in American coin; and when the dock 
Ftrikes lialf-past ten, the signal of a general gooti ni'ghf, 
we seem to part mutually satisfied with each other. 

lie }aughe<l much, when 1 told him what dilatoriness 
I experienced lost year, in London, from the Court of 
Directors, when I applied for my passport; and the 
mistrust with which some old drirellcrs in that country 
used to look upon me. Whyl" said he, “ Iiave I not 
two hundred and fifty thousand men to march against 
you?” 

lie is a liberal; they call that a radical in English— 
a terra which sounds worse in the ears of good English 
society than that of snns’culoite in ours. In this point 
I agree with him, as with the excellent M. do la Harpe, 
of whom he often reminds me. 

Hod I been ^vithout letters of introduction, the flatter- 
ing marks of distinction whicli I have received from the 
Governor-gcnerol would have served me for an intro- 
duction every where ; but my packet was so well filled, 
that of all the men I have seen here with pleasure and 
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advantage, there is not one to whom I did not bring one 
or more letters. 

In a social sense, my situation is the most agreeable 
I could desire. In society, I find food for my vanity, 
and interest for my mind. I learn many things which 
direct observation could not teach me, and I form ac- 
quaintance with men of influence, whose support and 
good offices may he materially useful to me. 

Madame Lehreton will tell you of my last moves : 
you will know from her, that I left my host, Mr. Pearson, 
to go and live in the country opposite to the Botanic 
Garden, at the house of Sir Edward Ryan, one of the 
judges. He is younger than Porphyre, good, like him, 
and, notMthstanding his judgeship, a great lover of 
science. I have brushed up his memory, and made 
him acquainted with modern improvements — and I have 
done so, in our evening talk, with our elbows on the 
table, and without loss of time to myself. A solid and 
elegant boat took me every morning across the Ganges 
to the garden, where I remained at work all day, assisted 
by an admirable botanical library. At ten in the even- 
ing, the hour for going to bed, in this house, which the 
state of Lady Ryan’s health rendered quiet, silent, and 
quite favourable for study, I used to go and pay a neigh- 
bourly visit without ceremony to the Chief Justice of 
India, Sir Charles Grey, to chat over a game at chess, 
about India, where he has administered justice for the 
last eight years ; while his wife, the prettiest and most 
graceful person in the world, gave us some music. This 
amiable family, too, will help to shorten my letter, for 
I am to dine with them. Sir Charles Grey is, perhaps, 
the cleverest man in the country. His office is very 
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liigh: he ho1i]5 the Fccond in rank in Indin. Onr hooked 
atoms Caught together easily. I find him extremely 
gay, and what surprises me most is, ahvays hearing 
people speak of his icy grarity. The fact is, that a 
Frenchman has much greater facility than an English- 
man in obtaining an Englishman’s friendship — the two 
latter are like hodica similarly electrified, which repel 
each other. Wc are decidedly mnch more amiable and 
affectionate than the English ; and I perceive that all 
nho are ivorth anything are pleased »ritb mj' manners. 

I have often heard Frederick say, that stiffness with 
the English was retpiisitc to make one's self respected 
hy them. This is true of the ordinary English, but I 
am convinced that I please here only heranse ray manners 
are perfectly natdral. I show' myself such as you know 
me to ho ; and it is only in a numerous, and conse- 
quently a mixed company, that 1 spin out ray speech, 
and render myself heavy, after their fashion. When I 
am sure of my little auditory, I speak hy the shortest 
cut, and spare both them and myself the bore of speechi- 
fying, in which, however, I am now quite an adept. 

One with another, the people I frequent, have a salary 
of from a hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
francs a year, and they spend it. You will ask how I 
manage among them I It requires only address, I am 
a traveller — which is an excuse for not spending any- 
thing. I seldom hire » carriage; I am in excellent 
quarters, and have both water and land carriage at my 
command. The Governor-general, one day lent me his 
•yacht and his steam-boat ; the hire of the boat alone 
would have cost me a thousand francs ; but I have 
no bravado— I do not boost of being rich. Those I 
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visit are not people to esteem me the less on that account. 
They now know me ; I have talked politics to some, 
metaphysics to others, and to all on subjects interesting' 
to them. I am not to them a superficial drau'ing-room 
acquaintance — I am more and better than that. The 
freedom I enjoy among them, and which entirely over- 
throws all the etiquette that separates them from those 
of their countrymen who are not their intimate friends, 
is founded upon esteem and respect. My being a 
foreigner serves me in this respect. 

After all, my dear father, I dare say you imagine 
that your great hoy has become a sort of dandy, quite a 
pet from one end of Asia to the other, and perhaps 
already ogling some, heiress. No, indeed, far from it. 
I will now tell you what I have been doing in other 
respects. 

No sooner had I arrived than I made the anticipated 
discovery that to limit my salary to six thousand francs 
a year was absurd. I wrote my conviction to the Jardin, 
begging those gentlemen to concert upon affording me 
the means of executing what they expect of me. Dur- 
ing my residence in town, I wished to make the best 
use of my stay for the furtherance of my views. The 
necessity of understanding the language first presented 
itself. That low jargon, the Hindostanee, is difficult, 
and will be of no use to me on my return to Europe ; 
besides, it is not the language of the people here. ' I 
cannot speak it to my servants — two of whom, at fifteen 
francs a month, are stupid Bengalees, who fan me, carry 
my letters, brush, dean, &c. &c.; and the third, a 
Tamul of Madras, speaks it but imperfectly, mixing it 
with his own and with Bengalee ; so that it is only with 
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my moonshce or pundit from Ucnarea thut I can study 
and speak it. ItvrouM be lamentable to be dependent on 
a domestic interpreter during loy journey ; I already know 
what an evil It would be, as I at present need my Tamul 
—whose name is Samy— to help me with the Bengalees. 
Tliis man will nevertheless be useful to me, because he 
is intelligent ; and as he calls himself a Christian, he can 
give me a glass of water occasionally to prevent me from 
dying of thirst, which the other true Hindoos would not 
do. Besides the necessity of knowing Hindostnnee, 
1 have found that of reading a good number of quartos 
published here or in England, about this country', in 
order to be well acquainted beforehand with all that has 
been said, and thereby advance as far as possible the 
point from which I shall start in my own researches. 
I declare I have got through more quartos than Frede- 
rick has been able to discover quadroon women, during 
his eight years* residence in Hayti. Duodecimos? 
They are positively null. Doubtless the rich have a 
better library in this small form ; but they do not lend 
their books, nor even suffer their friends to see them, 
much less strangers. 1 have, therefore, bad no inter* 
course, except with the qiiartos of the Asiatic Society, 
and with those of some acquaintances. These works 
are very serioDs, and mostly in double columns, small 
print. I do not get on very fast, but I do not spare 
myself. 

From a number of bad papers upon geology, I have 
been able to make out tolerably well where to lay the 
blue, red, yellow, and green, on the map of India. By 
confronting, correcting, and rectifying these suspicions 
and incoherent accounts, one; by the other, I have fre- 
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qucntly found llic oltjocts doscrihod, \vhi(di Imvo been 
dug" out of the du«l for mo: nnd which have tuughl me 
more than was learnt from them !>}• tlin persons who 
had collected nnd described them. In this manner I 
Imvc worked for a dozen hours without stojvping-, wak- 
ing’ my drowsy fanners twenty times. It w.as in the 
evening, or I know not when, but always, I think, with- 
out prejudice to my occupations, that I paid or received 
visits. I returned them by a note of a line or two, 
when it would have boon inconvenient to make them 
in person, stating that I was at leisure only at dinner 
time, thus offering’ myself to be left or taken ; and faith 
they look mo. I have told you elsewhere how I had 
selected my places ; the evenings, which were a rela.v- 
ation, a pleasure to me, were at the same time a new 
study. Tlioso I spent at Mr. I’earson’s were among 
the most agreeable, and the most instructive — I mean, 
iu India. 

I have thus studied both the language nnd the country'. 
I improve dail)-, pro])aring vigorously for the futurej 
and in more than one way ; for my ingenious economy 
(in spite of my three servants — an admirable proof of 
it) did not permit me to spend near five hundred 
francs a month. So that up to this day I have not 
broken in upon my credit of six thousand francs, ■ubich 
I might have received on the first of January this year; 
and my hanker ^vill owe me twelve thousand francs on 
the 1st of January 1830. Had I been desirous of as- 
sociating the smallest practical researches in natural 
history with these studies, (the season prevented them 
in Bengal), they would have made me lose an enormous 
quantity of time ; and, however small the scale on 
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wliich I night hare ram'rd on suc!i rc<parch<‘<i, I 
ilioulJ hate rf<i«in>d »n ortaMUhncnl that coulil 
not have been kept op nilli Gfc liundml frnnes a 
month. 

I fitatH oU tht< to the Mufeum, uitli the «n<l 
the Aoif. Tliercapon Sir J-Mwan! Kfan came an'l toM 
me that he thoiiM he rerj* happy if I would hixome ht« 
guMt. He mentioned the proximity of tlie Itotanical 
Garden, the eonrcnience of hU boat to take me thither 
at all hounr. the rilence and eccln«ion of his house, Ac. 

I remained at Pcarsona iinliJ I had finished the 
business in which I was then cnpgul, and I afterwards 
srent to the knight’s, a distance of five miles, on the 
banka of the river, 1 there did my l-cst, going to town 
only to dine with tlic Goromor-gcneni), and twice to 
wilnefs a criminal trial of natires, a truly memorable 
circumstance, as I had the honour of being seateil with 
the three judges on the AYug-'s /irnr/i,— on net of ex- 
treme politeness on the part of the ChicfJustice, which 
has caused roc to bo taken for a kind of judge myself 
by the rabble of Calcutta, who arc constant in their 
attendance at the court, and gains me salaams ulioro- 
orer I go. 1 took to Sir Edivanl llyan’ti, at Garden 
Reach, some other books which I had to get througli; 
and while inuring myself, during iny residence with him, 
to what is most pernicious in the climate of India, 
my readings were wonderfully combined with my bo- 
tanical studies, which I earned on vigorously at t)»e 
Company's garden ; making in six weeks an honourable 
acijuaintnncc with the multam tine nomine pleCetnoC 
Indian vegetation, collected together into a small space, 
and sparing myself a great deal of useless tiouble in my 
VOL. I. • K 
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future excursions. Very frequently I did not break- 
fast till noon ; and in the naidst of a frig-htful luxury, 
whilst others drank nothing- but hock at a louis a bottle, 
I made many meals on rice and eau sucree, rendering 
my hours for eating subordinate to my studies. 

Night approaches, my dear father, and I must leave 
you. Perhaps when I rise in the morning I shall learn 
that a fresh delay of the ship which is to convey this to 
you leaves me still some hours to write to you : I de- 
sire more than I expect it. I have written, within five 
days, a hundred and twenty pages of letters. . 

There will soon be another opportunity of sending to 
France direct, and I shall avail myself of it. You will 
learn from my letters to Madam Lebreton, Victor de 
Tracy, and Dunoyer, many things which I have not had 
time to tell you. Ask them to communicate what they 
think will interest you. Rely upon my courage and 
perseverance. My prudence has been known to you 
ever since I first left you to travel. My health is ex- 
cellent. 

I embrace Porphyre very tenderly. He loves me 
well, and I return it. Adieu, my dear fi-iends ; adieu, 
we must part. My heart is swelling. . I resume the 
pen to you to tell you to be at ease, and happy on my 
account, for I am full of strength, vigour, and resources. 

Money matters will be arranged ; and when intelli- 
gence reaches me of an addition to my means, they 
will have been further increased by my prudent savings, 
and I shall be in every respect admirably prepared for 
putting them into use. 

The delays which have hitherto taken place have not 
cramped me in the least. Under any circumstances I 
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1829. 

If I have a good memory, my dear Frederic, I have 
not written to you since I left Rio Janeiro. I nm 
mistaken — my journal reminds roc that 1 wrote to you 
from Bourhon. Yon mast, however, have heard of me 
througli my father and Poryhyre. Lot me continue 
roy story in a lew words. people who do not 

travel rapidly, we sailed, without mishap, from Bourbon 
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to Pondichery in forty days. At Pondichery, I was the 
guest of the new governor, with whom I had become 
intimate during our voyage, although ten days prior 
to our arrival we solemnly declared we would never 
more play at trictrac together. When I had taken 
rest, and was refitted inside and out as well by the good 
cheer of this “ roi d' Yvetof," as by the comforts of his 
noble and extensive mansion, I came hither in the 
Ze]ee with the governor of Chandernagore, who had 
been acting provisionally for M. de Melay until his 
arrival. At Pondichery I found our old schoolfellow 
Rabourdin, engineer of bridges and roads. We saw 
a good deal of each other, and I think with mutual 
pleasure. We talked much of you. You know how 
well I was recommended here : no European, I think, 
ever presented himself with so respectable a mass of 
introductions. 

After losing, at the mouth of the Ganges, all the 
anchors we had left, and being, during a whole night, 
near running aground, and perhaps perishing, we moored 
at last before what they call the City of Palaces, but 
which is nothing more than a city of large houses. I 
was kept in the first house I entered * ; it belonged to 
the Advocate-general of this presidency, one of- the 
three or four Europeans who make the most money, 
and spend the most in this country (four or five hun- 
dred thousand francs a year). He is distinguished be- 
yond every other for his profound knowledge in his 
profession, and out of it by his wit and learning. He is 

* The particulars of liis arrival in Calcutta vviU be found in Iiis 
letter dated August 2(ith, 1830, in which he repeat's them to his father, 
■vvlio had not received his fimt letter. Ed. 
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a radical besides,' a good man, and a lively companion. 
I coald not have mode a better hit. The second person 
I saw was Lady William Bentinck. Half an hour after- 
wards, she introduced mo to her husband, without eti- 
quette or ceremony, and I was obliged to stay tifBn (a 
light meal at half-past one) with them, and then pro- 
mise to return and partake of a family dinner. Next 
day, in a hired carriage, I paid, in the town, which is 
immense, and in the beautiful country-houses near it, 
some fifteen visits at least, to judges, members of coun- 
cil, physicians, and merchants, some of whom are very 
rich. The first days were thus spent in gaining a foot- 
ing, becoming acquainted with faces, names, and the 
people themselves ; then, when 1 had discovered and 
settled the use of which each might he to me, or the 
pleasure he might afford me, I set to work ; that is to 
say, 1 borrowed maps, prints, manuscripts, books, &c> 
Notwithstanding the extreme heat (it was May, the 
hottest month in the year), I began to work vigorously 
at the tedious task of searching, taking notes, and so 
forth? crammlngmyself, morning and evening, with what 
has been done before, in order to go further if I can. 
Observe, I beg, that there Ts not a young cadet, much 
less a young writer, in the Company’s service, who does 
not drive his cabriolet, and yet I allowed myself but 
very seldom that expendre luxury. A humble palan- 
quin, which is the «e plus uUra of humility in this 
country, was my sole equipage, when my host’s car- 
riage was engaged. I do not think my mind better 
constituted than that of any body else, but my vanity 
has not once suffered on account of my poverty ; and, 
yet 1 am poor, very poor. What. could I have desired 
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more than I obtained — attentions, kindness, and flatter- 
ing- marks of distinction ? Nothing^. My manners, 
whicli I left natural, and did not make stiff, as it - is 
perhaps expedient to do with the common class of 
English, have had the good fortune to please. I spoke 
on every subject to the best of my ability, and without 
affectation. Some, perhaps, liked me on that account ; 
all showed me marks of esteem ; and none offended me. 
Very seldom, I think, has a Frenchman had such ex- 
tensive and universally agreeable intercourse with the 
English. I forgot that I knew the language but very 
little ; — I spoke it like a Frenchman. People were 
pleased with my want of pretension, my genuine simpli- 
city, and my unaffected manners. My academic dignity 
from London has been of no use to me, any more than 
my official title from Paris ; and no modesty can prevent 
me from saying, that on my personal account alone was 
everybody kind and hospitable. Wherever I went, I 
tried to pay in ready coin, by giving some interest and 
a little diversity to the tireserae monotony of English 
life — talking, in fact, when I thought the company fit 
to relish that pleasure so little known among' the 
English. 

I have a great veneration for the character of Lord 
William Bentinck ; this he no doubt perceives. He is 
an old soldier, abhorring war ; a patriot without reserve, 
though the son of an English duke ; and, in spite of 
his wielding the powers of Great Mogul, he is an 
honest man after my own heart, plain and sincere ; in 
short, he -won my regard — and as no people are so 
amiable as those who love us. Lord William showed me 
.great kindness. I have passed more than one evening 
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with Wm talking politics in a retired corner of liis ladj's 
clrawing*room, just os 2 do with two or three friends at 
Paris. I was happy to sec so much power in such pure 
iiands. 

Three weeks after my amtah 1 was drawn from the 
stadics in which I was already deeply engaged, by an 
invitation from my lord and his lady to go with them 
into the country. Tliey have a palace on the hanks of 
the Ganges, five leagues from hence. Hound Jt, in an 
admirable park, arc scattered, ns if to add dignity to the 
landscape, several large cottages, each containingasuite 
of elegant apartments. I remained here a week with a 
friend, whom I owe to Lord William, a Spanish refugee 
(Colonel Hezeta). lie has sought refuge hero under 
the protection of his general, whose friend he is ; for 

formerly served in Spain under Lord William. His 
character is somewhat like that of Dunoycr’s, with some 
physical resemblance. At this country residence, for a 
week was I overwhelmed wth attentions. There uas 
no Lady William Bcntincfc for any one but myself. 
She Would make me mount an elephant for the first 
time', with her ; and then for a whole week she had no 
other companion in her walks hut myself. I spent 
several long days with her talking about 

Mozart, Hossini, painting, Madame de Stael ; happiness 
and misery ; love, in reference to both— .about all things, 
in short, which require, if not intimacy, at least a great 
deal of confidence and reciprocal esteem, especially on 
the part of a female— an Englishwoman too, devout 
arid strict, and a young man, a bachelor, and a French- 
man. We never conversed <m insignificant matters. 
Lady William Bentinck, who hoS lived, a good deal on 
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tho continent, cspcrinlly nt Pari'?, foiintl plenMiro in 
converpinp with » I'renchrnnn ; nml a^; kIic i^ n very 
intellectual woman, she took great delight in it, for she 
excels in conversation. This is truly all very slnmgo, 
and it sometimes makes me tiiiiik that 1 am tolenihly 
original. Things of this sort used .sometimes to Imppcn 
to Yorick ; hut I look at iny.self ami find Jio resenihlancc 
between me and that sentimental hero. 

Tlio rainy .season commenced while I was at Ihir- 
rnckporc (at the Governor Genoral'.s country-house), 
and tho tcmporalure became a little cooler. I continued 
my labours after my arrival in town, having rctnrncf 
to my kind host, Mr. Attorney-general Pearson ; hut 
soon after accepted an invitation from one of the tw 
judges (1.50,000 francs a year, and a retiring pension fc 
life of 30,000 francs after ten years’ service), who livi 
a good league from the city, hut below it, also on tl 
river banks, and opposite to the most magnificent hot 
nical garden in the world. I remained six weeks at 1 
house, crossing the river every morning to study 
little botany : being lord and master of this garden, f 
superintendent of which (a tolerably good Danish ho 
nist with 72,000 francs a year, and a superb house, 5 
is now in England. I was settled in tho rongnific 
library which the Company purchased for him ; 
there, assisted by all the multiplied moans of labor 
studied the plants of India which I had gathered in 
garden, I have discovered that I possess a taler 
which I was not aware, that of drawing I Astoni 
at ray success with plants, I tried the human fi< 
and here my surprise -was still greater. You sha) 
all this some day. Each head cost me ten minut 
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a quarter of an hour. I sliall bring back with me some 
}tUR<ireds. The friend at whose house 1 resided, at 
Gatden*reach, notwithstanding the gravity and import* 
ance of his office, is a young man of thirty ^six, married 
at twenty; he has ten children in England. His name 
is Sir Edward Ryan. 1 vrish you to know persons to 
whom 1 am indebted for so much kindness. He has 
some knowledge of the physical and natural sciences. 
1 treated him as a man of thirty-six, not as one of 
his grave pursuits, and we are now sufficiently intimate 
to live very pleasantly together. Next door to him 
resides the Chief Justice of India (200,000 francs a year, 
and 52,000 francs for life after ten years' service), a 
stout man of forty-five, considered the gravest man in 
' all India, where he holds the second rank, and whom 1 
found to he the pleasantest companion in the world. 
He, like &fr. Pearson in his profession, and like him 
out of it, has the longest and best furnished head in the 
country. I caused a revolution at bis bouse, by intro* 
ducing the custom of chance visits In the evening after 
dinner, for the sake of conversation, or a game at chess, 
while his wife, a handsome, clever, and amiable l«ady, 
amused us with music. Nothing is more whimsical 
than my connexion with this family. I was made 
much of and caressed by them when alone, and always 
distinguished in the most flattering manner when they 
had company. Sir Charles Grey, that pearl of judges, 
is consulted by the Governor-general on the politics of 
the country, although his duties are purely judicial. 
.He views India from a higher point than any other 
man. I gained o great deal by frequenting his house. 
He dared to give me coffee on the chess-table, and I 
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dared to ask liis lady to King’ some Italian airs whicli I 
heard her sing a hundred times in the best style. It 
■vvas at the hour when the Y'holc British population of 
Calcutta was asleep either in beds or upon sofas, that v,G 
thus pleasantly ivhiled away a couple of hours. Till 
seven in the evening I worked like a horse, and so did 
he. On returning dirty and wet from the garden, I 
frequently, found a horse bridled and saddled waiting 
for me, and before I washed and dressed, I had half an 
hour’s, or three quarters of an hour's gallop; ever}* 
day visiting some new place, and taking a close view of 
the life of those singular beings, the Indians. Thus 
was my life well filled with labour, ph)-sical enjoyment, 
worthy pleasures, and corporeal activity. It suited my 
health extremely well. 1 there learned to walk in the sun 
without absolutely expiring; but I dined moderately and 
drank only Bordeaux wine, whilst the most abstemious 
took an ample portion of Sherry, Burgundy, Claret, 
Port, and Champagne ; — and that daily. I found Lady 
Grey so beautiful, although she is really not so, that it 
was very judicious on the part of Mr. Pearson, to recal 
me, that I might accompany him and his family to 
finish the rainy season and the vacation at another 
house of his near Barrackpore. I took with me a Per^ 
sian and Hindostanee mastei’, whom I made duly earn 
the hundred francs a month which he cost me. Pie 
has enabled me, for two hundred francs, to speak tole- 
rably well, to understand in the same degree, and to 
write (and to read some little of the current writing of) 
that most widely disseminated language the Hindos- 
.tauee, which is a mixture of Sanscrit, Persian, and 
Arabic. During this last residence in the country, I 
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pa)«J a rhit to iIjo Gorernor of Clianclornagorr, an oM 
rttireJ failor, and an pxcirlfcnt ninn, nith wliom I came 
from Pondiclicrj' in the Zflfc. 1 was hut thrco leagues 
from Chandemagore. 

Kotliing would have l^c<•n wanting to my satisfaction, 
which would hare hecn complete, htil fortho«cconfounded 
money-matter*. I was in continual hopes of receiving 
the new* that the uegociation, set on foot at the time of 
my departure, was concluded, and that I should have 
nine thousand fmne* a year more. With the slender 
means now at my disposal, I did not daro to press 
fom-ard in this vast country. 1 have hcen obliged to 
write, to remonstrate, and to insist; hut all this to 
Paris, and I cannot hope for an answer till aAcr a lapse 
of six months. Strict economy has, however, enDbled 
me to live hitikcrto upon the funds I brought from 
Prance, and I am al*out to commence the coming 
year with two years’ allowance, that is to lay, with 
twelve thousand, perhaps fourteen thousand francs. 
Whatever untirvftl moderation I may adopt in travel- 
ling, this will not take me verj’ far, or support ‘100 for a 
long period, if I hare the foresight to add the expense 
of returning. I have been compelled by this untoward 
circumstance to modify my original plan. If I were to 
proceed straight to ITombay now, 1 shotild arrive there 
with too little money to carry on my researches in that 
quarter, with any effect. I therefore economise my 
resources, and reconciling pecuniary prudence with the 
wants of effective exploration, as much as they can be 
brought to agree, am going to set out from hcnco across 
the country to Henares, thence to Agra and Delhi, 
making some circuits, in’ order to sec certain rocks, and 
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reach the highest mountains in the world. These I 
shall ascend in April, and spend the summer on them. 
Thence, according to the turn which my pecuniary 
affairs may have taken in the meanwhile, I shall descend 
upon Bombay the following winter — or — or — truly, if 
no amelioration is to be expected in this matter, I shall 
remain in the mountains as long as they continue inha- 
bitable for a poor devil like me. 

In another week I shall begin this journey of six 
hundred leagues to the North-West. A bamboo cart, 
drawn by oxen, will carry my baggage. A bullock will 
be laden with the smallest tent in India. Your humble 
servant, devoted to white horses, will ride upon an old 
steed of that colour, which has cost him only a thousand 
francs (a good horse costs from 3000 to 8600 francs), at 
the head of his six servants : one carrying a gun, a 
second a skin of water, a third the kitchen and pantry, 
a fourth the horse’s breakfast, &c., without counting 
the people with the oxen. 

A British captain of infantry w’ould have five and 
twenty instead of six ; namely — in addition to those I 
have — one for his pipe, one for the cliaise-percee, with- 
out which no Englishman in India travels, seven or 
eight to pitch his tent — which would be very large, very 
heavy, and very comfortable — ^three or four cooks, a 
washerman, and a sweeper, &c.; then a constant relay 
of tw'elve men to carry his palanquin, in which he may 
stretch himself when he is tired of riding on horseback. 
Your poor Victor is going to do something new, with 
the miserable plainness of his travelling establishment; 
but you know, my dear Frederick, that he has a pride 
of his own, and, if poverty allows him, notwithstanding, 
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to employ tiim^cir tipon pUnt«« ttonc*, and animals, Iio 
%TiU bear it easily. Ilt-siiles, he tmrcls with letter* from 
the GoTcmor-RTnentl of IntHat thit j* some little patis- 
faction, and is ocrasionnUy rrry useful in hU situation, 
llcsidcs, it is not pofSMseil hr many colonels at 62,000 
francs b year, and rlrilians at 60,000, who formwl the 
croicd, where he was, and still trill be, dUtinpiitheil. [ 
say, trill he, for precisely at the same time that I do, 
Lord and Ijidy William Denlinck, a larf^c part of their 
eslatdi&hment, Bn<l screrat of the high oflicers of the 
government, set out hy nearly the same route, for the 
extreme norlh-trc-stern frontier, nearly eighty leagner 
north of Delhi, to spend the summer in a climate similar 
to that of Switzerland, and prwlwring iho same fruits. 
In their progress they Intend rlsiting iho rarions parti 
of tht'ir umpire. I.nrd William has exactly a thousand 
times more people than I, having six thousand servants, 
of all kinds. lie is escorted, besides, l>y n regiment of 
infantry, one of cavalry, and the comiwny of the body* 
guard. I shall sec him in the month of April, in a 
wooden-house, which ho has had built, six hundred foot 
alfore the level of the sea. i shall he a little higher 
still,— ten thousand feet above any European cstublish-. 
mont ; but in very peaceful regions. Vou will aslc, no 
doubt, hoiv' a man who is so iarottred a friend of the 
Great Mogul as 1 am, cun be rcihiccd to travel nt the 
bend of six beggars on n wormout hack, without palan- 
qvin, or chairr^/jeycdef Hero is my reply; — because 
the present Groat Jlogul has introduced very rigonnis, 
and, in this country, very unpopular measures of eco- 
nomy ; and n sinecure, which was possilde under other 
governments, is no longer so. If, moreover, I had 
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some temporary mission from the Indian governmentj 
while I raised my income to 30,000 francs, for a few 
months, I should descend prodigiously from my social 
position. I should enter the ranks and he stationed at 
the bottom ; whereas, in my native poverty, I am 
something apart — not classed accoi’ding to money, and 
apt to class myself according to my personal good and 
amiable qualities. By the vulgar method, that of 
splendid carriages, grand dinners, and extravagant 
houses, I should require at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs per annum to maintain the position 
which I occupy with my 6000 francs, and should pro- 
bably remain below it. 

Let ns now talk of dangers. I have obtained 
statistical accounts of the army, which inform me that 
the average deaths, one year with another, are one 
oflicer in thirty-one and a half in the Madras army, and 
one in twenty-eight in that of Bengal. This is no great 
matter, as you perceive. It is true, they do not lead 
the life of hardship which I am about to do, and they 
do not walk in the sun, &c.; but, as a set-off, they drink 
a bottle or two of beer and one of wine every day, not 
to mention grog ; and I shall drink nothing but water 
mixed with a little drop of European or native brandy. 
I possess one of the best syringes in India; but I 
conceal it, lest my moral reputation should suffer. It 
is for want of lavemms, that the English in India for 
the most part die. I have, moreover, an ample pro- 
vision of quinine against intermittent fevers, and all 
that is necessary against cholera, which is very rare 
where I am going. The tigers seldom say any thing to 
those who do not speak to them ; — bears the same. 
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The most formidable animal is the elephant, but he is 
excessively scarce in the countries through Tfhich I shall 
pass. After all, I am resolved never to speak to these 
animals except to whisper in their ear, and never to fire 
hut when sure of hitting. On horseback, I shall always 
have a brace of pistols ready ; and my syce, or groom, 
who follows me, running on foot six hundred leagues, at 
the rate of six, seven, or eight leagues a day, and my 
grass cutter, are always at my heels like shadows— one 
with my carbine, the other with my gun. All this 
makes five balls, weighing together a quarter of a 
pound. Some robbers or brigands have certainly 
appeared in that direction, but they have the stupidity 
to rob only their brethren, the natives, whom they kill, 
without mercy, for a few rupees ; I have never been 
able to discover a single instance of a European having 
been killed by them. Tlie people here are dreadful 
cowards, aod the English impatient. In this respect, I 
have been obliged to adopt the disagreeable manner of 
the latter. The domestic service is so divided, and 
each servant does so little, except the special object of 
his engagement, that an almost military exactness is 
required of him, by means of severity equally military. 
This is natural enough. 1 have one man who has no* 
thing to do but bring me water. I shall want him on my 
journey, because, although there are two men attached 
to my cavalry (the aforesaid back), the poor beast 
would die of thirst if it were not for the water*carrier. 
The man who cuts grass for her food, and he who dresses 
and saddles her, cannot draw water at a tank. True, I 
pay my waterer, who also gives me drink, only ten 
francs a month; but when I find this man, who has 
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nlrno'.t riolliitif,' in tlm noHd to do, ;if‘£rlii.'ont in his 
ofiict*, yon inuy inmt^ino what n kick I nni inclined to 
hostow upon him ; and so of the rest. Wmihl you 
hulievo that I have hut two plati'i;, yet I must have a 
man to wash tliem on my journey? So if they are not 
clean, woe lo him I By nn nnimual artifice, I have 
necumulnted «>n iv sinyle head the nltrihiites of cook and 
waiter at table. At table! .As if 1 uerc yoinq- to have 
a table! An Knglisli ensipi, \\hen on a march, has 
one in iiis tent, ns well as rhniret for ru}’ part I sh.'tll 
cal kneeling or stuiulinij. 

Ilithorlo I have received letters from our family 
pretty regularly. My father n-sures me. and the rest 
confirm it, that In? is perfectly well in mintl and body. 
Ho has n confidcnco in me, which I idso place in him. 
'I’liis is a huj)py feeling on both sides. Adieu, my dear 
rrodorick : no douht for a long period. Kind regards 
to all about you — if yon are still in your island, the 
remembnince of wliicli sometimes nffects me. I do not 
know what I am soon to sec, Imt it is only heyond the 
tropic that 1 expect to find scenes of grandeur in India. 
They will consist of inaccessible peaks, eternal snows, 
masses of oaks and pines — nothing cfpiinocliak Since 
I loft Haiti, I have seen great things in the tropics; 
Rio Janeiro, which is admirable ; and Bourbon, which 
is only an enormous moimtnii;, crested with a volcano. 
But with the verdant hills of Marquisant; with the 
noble rampart of palm forests that rises over them, and 
separates the two seas; with the cocoa-nut tree, whose 
summit hung over the court of your modest dwelling — 
are associated recollections of the heart, which will 
make me always consider Saint Domingo the finest part 
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of tlie equatorial world. I left there the first fruits of 
my admiration. . Since then, when I see things worthy 
of being admired, I seem to admire them hut coldly : I 
have not yet been touched or affected by them I Adieu! 
my dear friend.*— the whole diameter of the earth 
separates us, but my heart is with you. 

20th. I set out instantly. 


TO M. POIIPIIYRE JACQUEMONT, PARIS. 

Calcutta, Sundtttf, November B<A 1829. 

My deah PonrjiYUE, — I spent the rainy season, 
fifteen miles north of Calcutta, at Mr. Pearson's 
country house, principally occupied in studying Hin* 
dostanee, which I now speak, understand, and write 
tolerably well. 1 availed myself of a few rainless 
days to pay a visit to the microscopic governor of 
Chandemagore, my fellow passenger in the Z^lie from 
Pondichery, of which he was the acting governor until 
M. de Melay’s arrival. He is a very obliging man, and 
no one could be kinder to roe, - 

I have accustomed myself to walking, getting wet, 
and going in the sun wilhoot dying on the spot, taking 
with me my moonshee, or roaster, from whom I bave 
gained more information in the presence of things and 
people than Wore a writingtable. The Hindostanee, 
you know, is a rude medley of- Persian, Arabic, and 
Sanscrit. In the parts of India ‘where . Sanscrit was 
fonncrly the vulgar tongue, it still prevails in the 
Hindostanee spoken there : in those, on the contrary, 
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which are geographically situated in the neighbourhood 
of Arabia and Persia, the Hindostanee is scarcely any- 
thing but very corrupted Persian. I have preferred this 
kind of corruption, in order that I might be understood 
both by the people of India and by those of Persia. 

The intelligence on money matters which I have 
successively received, since my arrival in Bengal, 
gave me food for reflection during my studious retire- 
ment at Titaghur. I calculated the expense of different 
journeys, without any oriental pomp, as you may easily 
imagine, and I was obliged to remain at home. 

The rains are becoming less frequent; and the fine 
season (winter) is approaching. It is necessary to avail 
myself of it, and make up my mind to something. I 
have adopted the only plan which can be executed with 
the funds at my disposal. • 

In a few days, I shall set out for Benares ; thence, 
without delay, I shall go on to Delhi, and from Delhi 
to the frontiers of the empire, among the highest 
mountains in the world. 

I shall reach these in April or May, and shall hire, 
in a neighbourhood which may appear good for forming 
collections, the house, hut, cabin, or perhaps cottage, of 
some mountaineer, in a spot elevated, no doubt, ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. There 
I shall stay till winter. 

I shall then descend with all that I have collected 
during the summer; and, according to the credit 
I may have at Calcutta, shall proceed to Bombay, or 
remain in the mountains a little lower down, to ransack 
another valley next season, if I think I shall find 
sufficient there to make it worth my while. 
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1 shall ihui harp romp to India, cnwwl the line 
twice, to lire 5n a imoky hnl wnotig eternal snows. If, 
as I hope, 1 find anything new tn this place, I shall 
not complain of my abode. Tliese wilds Imro been 
travelled over by a preat many English, and I hare 
reason to Iwliere that their Hora i» stifliciently well 
known, nllhougli, no doubt, they hare left somethinp 
to be done on a close in<{>ection. lly most, the pre* 
fcrcncc has been given to geology; but at all Icamctl 
geology from books and in India, I have no faith in 
their decisions. 

Lastly, my friend, if what I am about to do is not the 
best that can be done irt India, the funlt is not mine; 
and I tliall enter upon my plan with this feeling of 
aatisfaetion, (hat of all possibles, if there should happen 
to be another possible, this latter is the bnt. 

Take your map and follow me. 

Mounted on a white hone (I am pre<1estincd to hare 
white horses), pistols in good order, &c. &e., I shall 
open the march, followed immediately by two poor 
devils, who svill cost me twenty-four or thirty fronc-s a 
month; one of svliom, the lyc^, is properly tho 
groom ; and the other, the gnssy<ir<i, or grass-culler, is 
laden with my horse’s food. Each will carry one of my 
guns loaded with ball or shot, according to circum- 
stances. When I gallop they will run; this is the 
custom. 

In divers groups round a rude car made of bamboos, 
drawn by two oxen, and upon which my baggage will 
slowly ndrancp, will walk the grand-master oiray ward- 
robe, or tirdah hehrah, a ketmadgar, or waiter at table, 
and (by an ingenious combination) cook at the same 
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time, a mochalclii or plate-washer (nota bene, I have 
two plates), and a beetchefi or water-carrier. 

Besides the Jlriver of the car, another will drive, as far 
as Benares, an ox of burthen, carrying' the smallest tent 
in India. 

I shall travel six, seven, or eight leagues a day ; 
living upon rice dressed in the native fashion, fowls, 
and milk, and drinking water mixed with French 
brandy so long as I have any; never any bread. I shall 
sleep in my tent on a mat, or in a light cot. 

In thirty-five or forty days, I shall be at Benares, 
which is . two hundred leagues from hence, passing 
through Bardwan, Rogonatpore, and Sasseram. 

At Benares, I shall refresh myself and my people at 
the house of some judge or receiver-general, and shall 
hire camels to go to Delhi by the right bank of the Jumna, 
leaving it a little to see an interesting country, the Bun- 
dlecund, passing through Murzapore, Callinger, and Agra. 
The camels, they say, are admirable ; they are hired at 
nine rupees (twenty-three francs) a month; and at seven 
rupees, when more than three beasts are taken. There 
is no trouble about their fodder, nor that of the people 
who drive them. It is the same, however, with all 
kinds of servants, who are paid absolutely nothing more 
than their wages ; they get on as they can afterwards. 
A camel will carry three or four hundred weight. As I 
shall then have a stronger animal to carry ray tent, I 
will have a better one, and the whole will be cheaper 
than the oxen and car from hence to Benares. But, on 
this first part of my route, there ai’e no camels ; and, 
besides, there are houses built and supported by govern- 
ment, but who support only the roof and' four walls, in 
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which I shall often sleep upon my ridiculous little tent 
which will serre me only instead of a mattrass- I shall 
be better upon than under it. From Delhi to the foot 
of the mountains, passing through a part of the territory 
of the Sikhs, I shall go on with the camels ; then in the 
mountains with mules and oxen ; and at last, at the end 
of my journey, I shall be carried upon men's shoulders. 

' The road which I shall follow is very safe ; and there 
is no particularly unhealthy place to pass. Tigers 
and hears, the existence of which I ‘cannot absolutely 
deny, though much inclined to do so, are not common, 
and they seldom say anything to people who say nothing 
to them. If they speak first, you know that, at all 
erents, I hare fire balls ready to gire them an ariswer; 
and I beliere that, as I am determined not to fire 
except muzzle to muzzle, my meeting them will not be 
dangerous. 

Should unforeseen circumstances howerer make me 
desire any other protection than roy o\vn courage, I 
might have an escort. I here transcribe the passport 
which I yesterday received for that purpose. My 
father will translate it for you. 

" Monsieur Victor Jacquemont, a native of France, 
engagfed in scientific pursuits, being about to travel in 
Hindustan, with the permission of the honourable the 
Court of Directors, and of the supreme government of 
India, it is the desire of 'the Gorernor-general in 
council, that every necessary assistance and protection 
shall be afforded to him hy the officers and authoritieg 
of the British nation; and further, that he shall receive 
from them any attention they may have it in their 
power to offer.” 
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This is better than the ^‘prions dc laisscr passer et 
circuler librement” &c. &c. 

In addition to this general recommendation to people 
to whom I shall have no particular letters of introduc- 
tion, Lady William Bentinck is procuring for me a 
great number of the latter kind, and I shall have some 
from herself. My London packet, of which I did not 
use one half at Calcutta, is nothing to what I shall 
carry from hence. To-morrow, I shall settle wdth my. 
lianker, how, while on the road, I am to draw upon 
him. It will he only to-morrow that I shall break in 
upon my credit for 1829, to pay for my horse. I have 
almost reached the end of the year without touching it. 

Thank Colonel Lafosse for the introduction he gave 
me to his friend. Colonel Fagan and I are like two 
unfortunate lovers. A singular succession of little 
chances has broken off twenty appointments between 
us. We have seen each other but seldom, — though 
when we met it was like people who know they have 
no time to lose, and shall soon be separated. A widower 
overwhelmed with business — for he is adjutant-general 
of the army — and ill, he lives by himself, goes nowhere, 
and receives no visits. Nevertheless at whatever hour 
I call, I am welcome : we converse about European 
affairs, and he gives me particulars of this country. 
Notwithstanding his being an Irishman by birth, and 
an Englishman by nation, I call him a Frenchman like 
myself, and more of a Frenchman than many born at 
Paris. < 

I have the agreeable conviction, that there has 
been no indiscretion in the long use I have made of 
Mr. Pearson’s hospitality. He pays me a thousand 
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Attentions. When the rrtnch fltips arrired a short 
time Ago, he hail people running hackwanl*« and for- 
wards two days in search of n Tcrigonl pie; and this 
morning at hreakfist he made me riolate my Asiatic 
sohricty, hy the surprise of a jufK tie cntYfr* 
which is to delicious, that we shall make tt last as short 
a time as we can. In l/ccomlng as familiar with him as 
it is possible to t^e xrith an Englishman, I hare constantly 
reccircil from him the tame flattering attentions with 
which he greeted me on the first day. ) am now a 
companion for him in life; I am, properly speaking, his 
only society, as he is mine, when I dine at home. In 
nattm of gossip, theoretical politics, and literary taste, 
we agree admirably ; and he appears to fake mtich 
pleasure in our hour's chat after dinner, which is tcry 
profitable to me as he is a man of great information. 

A small part of hta know)e<lgc end talents as on 
advocate brings him in 400,000 francs a year; ICO, 000 
of which he spends nobly. Ills office of Advoente 
General only brings him in 100,000. 

I could not possibly have been letter billeted. What 
would have become of me if I had not spent twenty 
days in London ? 1 well remember that I did not 

spare myself there. Adieu for to-day, my friend, for I 
scarcely spare myself any more now, leaving you to 
try a new horse, which has just been ofTcred me — a 
young Persian horse, saddled and bridled for 2.70 rupees 
(C50 francs)— though, with my white charger, I hod 
this morning a heavy fall. Adieu I 

UrondayOlfi. 

I make you present at ray departure, by writing to 
you in the midst of my preparations. I have cut the 
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connexion with rny white horse, to which I hear malice 
for the injury it has done me ; and I shall start upon the 
hack of my new acquaintance of yesterday evening, 
approved of by a person well versed in horse flesh. It 
is a little hay horse without a blemish. The beast gives 
me as a guarantee that he will take me into the upper 
provinces, the circumstance of his having already been 
there once, as he was born there. His paces 'are good, 
and he gallops well when required. I have, moreover, 
along with the horse, the gi’oom, a native of the upper 
provinces, speaking excellent Hindostanee, and who 
understands the morale and physique of the beast, 
having taken care of him for a year; — a powerful 
fellow, glad to return with me to his own country. I 
have formed, to my wish, my little escort of people 
accustomed to wait upon officers, and to be harshly 
treated by them ; and I am already so much modified 
by the contagion of example, that I will suffer no 
relaxation of discipline. A man is degraded, and 
brutified, by living among such debased beings. I now 
understand and excuse Frederick’s harshness — I was 
going to say violence, and his great readiness in 
planting a kick on the hinder part of one of God’s 
images. I already feel a similar inclination. 

Your reminding me of another time and another 
place, has come very seasonably to drive far from me 
all idea of sufiFering during the long excursion I am 
about to make. I am governed by the feeling most 
suitable to my situation. T consider myself wholly as a 
soldier in the field, taking the good where I find it, and 
enjoying it the more from anticipation of the contrast ; 
lying down gaily on a mat in heat or cold — sometime 
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warm silk stuff over a uankeen dressing' gown : the 
whole perched on the aforesaid hay horse, surmounted 
hy a pale face, with spectacles, and a large straw hat 
covered with black taffety, would afford Merimee a good 
subject for a picture. 

My banker, a correspondent of M. Delessert, is the 
most obliging man in the world ; he has read me, for 
my private use, the best possible lesson on finance 
questions. I may draw upon him from nearly all points 
of my route, and thus future contingencies are provided 
against. On being informed of my proceedings, he will 
immediately let me know the increase of credit which 
he will be authorised to allow me. 

I have said nothing about my health — behold the 
bulletin. I have not had the slightest touch of fever. 
When the excessive heat here prevented every one 
around me from sleeping, I slept as I used to do in 
winter at home. I have but little appetite, and eat little. 
I am very subject to cold in my head, which I shall 
probably avoid by weai’ing a turban ; but here the thing 
is impossible ; — we shall see by-and-by. When I am 
in my own hut, or under my own tent, without having 
any hosts to respect, I may perhaps adopt it. Our 
father will be good enough to observe that the cold 
extends to the nasal fossae and frontal sinuses, but 
never lower. My old tendency to sore throat seems 
entirely gone. 

Good day, my friend : I break off, to dine tete-a-tetc 
at the quiet little table of my amiable invalid. Colonel 
Fagan. 

Lord William has just lent me the French papers, 
which he has received from Bordeaux, up to the 17 th 
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of July, nmll liavc read llicm ropidly, nnd willj Interest. 
It will be t]io last print I aliall roncli of my natirc Jam). 
In six days, farewell to tlie tilings of Kuropo. Ihu 
adieu I Tliey make wine nnd brandy on the frontiers 
of Tibet, and 1 sball cat grapes next autumn ; mean- 
wliile, I fliall Imvc only plantains and bad peacites. 

3)arTOttj^rt^^orrmheT2\$U Satvrday. 

To a slup^oirncr, my dear Porpbyre, I may say willi- 
ont impropriety, tlmt yesterday erening I weighed 
anchor. You know honr many unforeseen causes of 
delay there arc in collecting cTcr)* thing necessary for 
do|)arture. Hut yesterday at three o’clock, seeing my 
cars loaded in the street, and surrounded by my little 
army, tolerably complete, I gave them the order to 
march. You sailors would hare objected that it wtu 
Friday. But wliat could I do ? If 1 had waited, some 
of my people would ho»c lost their fathers or brothers 
in the night, and been obliged to remain to>day to bury 
or roast them according to the Hindoo custom. In- 
short, I should bo still detained. And for how long? God 
know's. At night-fall, I mounted my horse, and joined 
my forces on the road outside the city, nnd pushed them 
on fire coss. I Imre ten men with me; I think there 
are some good ones among them. Rloreovcr, my cook's 
father follows me en nmotewr to return home. This 
fellow will in the end cost roe four rupees a month, for 
1 cannot do without a Chokedar or night*giinril ; and I 
shall be forced to confer this dignity on him with a 
pike, or a sabre and buckler, according to which may be 
the most economical. The pike will cost half a rupee, 
and I fear the other will exceed the other half. My 
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attendants cost me about fifty rupees a month, and the 
two cars from hence to Benai^s eighty. 

An engineer officer, who presides over the materiel 
of the arsenals, has given me a pike, I think at the 
honourable company’s expense, under pretence that it 
was not new, because it had been used for an instant in 
showing it ; and for a hundred and ten rupees (the 
price of the second class, old 'repairable tents), he deli- 
vered to me a handsome little mountain tent, which, in 
my conscience, I consider quite new. 

Mr. Pearson, in taking leave of me yesterday, as I 
was mounting my horse, told me that he looked upon 
me as a member of his own family ; and that if any 
unforeseen event should bring me back to Calcutta, I 
must have no other home but his house. 

I am full of strength and resignation, happy at being 
on the road, and that I owe it to my own prudence. 
Adieu, my friend : I love you with all my heart. 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

Calcutta, Noveniber lOf/j 1829. 

For the friends of local character, ray dear and excel- 
lent father, there is a tolerably Asiatic appearance jn 
this letter. Look at the edge of the Chinese and pro- 
digiously economical paper, and tell me if that is not 
local character in earnest *. I have, at last, the pleasure 
of replying to a letter written in answer to the first of 

• This letter, like several others, is written on Chinese paper, with 
rose-coloured edges. Jacquemont calls it economical, on account of 
its small size, which admits of considerable abbreviation in purely com- 
plimentary letters. — En. 
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mine which went from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. You were then afraid that my successful rfciu; 
among our countrj’inen of Bourbon would not be main- 
tained among persons of a different nation. But long 
ere this you probably know, without t:nderstanding it 
any more than I do myself, that the British in India 
have received me with aereJcmrfoofflattermgaUentions 
and noble hospitality. To- people whom I find agreeable, 
J translate my French thoughts literally ; this is some- 
thing new and uncommon to them, which rouses and 
often excites them to reply. In public, I deliver little 
sententious, well-rounded speeches; and as I am far 
from speaking English correctly, there aro frequent 
Gallicisms in my language, tvbtcb take my truisms out 
of the class to which they really belong, and sometimes 
elevate them to the dignity of new and profound truths. 
The oral part of libations being suppressed in this 
country,! have had no opportunity of improving myself 
in that species of eloquence in which, last year, 1 made 
so successful a debul in London. 

You are going to scold me ; but I am .bound to con- 
fess to you, that I have not spoken to three young 
ladies. They are, in every respect, the most insigni- 
ficant in the world. Besides, I have always found them 
silly in every country. 

It is long since I have had four cups of coffee, such as 
1 drank at Bourbon. Undertbis name, by an enormous 
abuse of language, the English inject into their stomachs 
the same number of cops of hot water and milk, dirtied 
a little with powdered charcoal. This is considered 
Mocha. But I accommodate myself wonderfully to these 
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changes of regimen, not being the worse, I think, for 
not having real coffee. 

My letter to Porphyre will inform yon of the journey 
I am about to commence *. With my two years’ income 
to be expended in one, I think, taking all things into 
consideration, I may undertake to travel to the moun- 
tains, but not beyond. I shall wait there ; and, before 
I trace any further progress, work hard, until the horizon 
as the newspapers say, grows brighter. 

I shall write to you from Benares, Delhi, and Semla, 
where I expect to meet Lord William Bentinck in the 
mountains ; but, as my letters will have to be jolted 
across India, they will no doubt reach you very irregu- 
larly ; and, as I shall, myself, afterwards be secluded far 
from Europeans in the solitudes of the Himalaya, I shall 
be necessarily several months without writing to you. 
Put then in practice your just theories of confidence. 
After all, people are not glass to break, or butter to 
melt in the sun. Only one oflBcer in twenty-eight dies 
annually in the Bengal array ; and one in thirty-one 
and a half, in. that of Madras ; and they do all they can 
to die. What then is the chance against me ? One 
to sixty, perhaps ? Would it not be the same at Paris ? 

If you hear that Runjeet Sing has invaded the Com- 
pany’s frontiers, congratulate me upon the opportunity 
I shall have of seeing an Asiatic campaign en passant ; 
or if the Himalaya should sink to the level of the plains 
of Bengal (which is not more probable than an invasion 
by Runjeet Sing), remember the hurricane at Bourbon j 


* See the preceding letter. 
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and congratulate me on the sections of strata, junctions 
of rocks, &c. See., wbick this accident will present to my 
view. 


Frulay, 10 oVJl’ri, Ereninff.~-Caleiitla, JWp. 13/A 1829. 

I went out on horseback at four o'clock this morning, 
and did not return till cighti haring ridden no less than 
twenty miles. Tliese are the last days of my stay here, 
and I must not lose an instant. 

Before nine I was on my way to Garden Bench, where 
I was to ocaipy the morning in paying visits of leave- 
taking, and to dine in the evening mth the Chief 
Justice, Sir Charles Grey. I breakfasted with Sir 
Charles Metcalf, one of the two rocrobers of council. It 
was he who so ohligingly placed the Botanical Garden at 
ray disposal, duringmy stay at Sir Bdward Ttyan's. To* 
morrow be will send me a letter to his brother, tho 
collector, and a judge at Delhi, where he was himself 
resident for a considerable period. J^othing could be 
more seasonable. 

' Those of his neighbours, to whom I was indebted for 
some attentions and.dinners, were soon despatched. I 
longed to arrive at Lady Ryan's, who bad done more 
than show me attentions. I had not seen her for si.'C 
weeks ; and we met again like old friends. However, 
I was obliged to cross the Ganges, to take leave of the 
Botanical Garden, and complete some arrangements 
there. 1 found the gardener ill, and unable to assist me, 
and I could not do without him. Anotherday's delay 1 
I shall be obliged to return on Monday, accompanied by 
the chief of the native gardeners, a tall Brahmin with a 
very handsome countenance, and very intelligent. I 
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employed the time which the unlucky illness of the 
Englishman left at my disposal, in going carefully over 
this immense and magnificent establishment. This 
time I had no need of an interpreter with the Brahmin. 
He appeared much surprised at my recent progress in 
Hindostanee. 

Having re-crossed the river and returned to Sir E. 
Ryan's, to make a third change of dress, as black as 
possible, with the remains of the wreck of the Zelee, 
which still does honour to Porphyre’s tailor, I went to 
Sir Charles Grey’s. We dined three together in a very 
un-English manner. The English of this character, 
and I can say the same of my host in town,' never com- 
pletely accustom themselves to the insipidity of their 
national mode of living. My departure and journey 
formed the sole subject of a most agreeable conver- ’ 
sation. To such people I could jest about the smallness 
of my tent, and the intended patriarchal simplicity of 
my fare during my long pilgrimage ; upon which Sir 
Charles Grey, who here spends three hundred thousand 
francs a year, said that I could not do better ; and that 
were he not a judge and married, he would willingly 
accompany me on my unusual, and perhaps hard condi- 
tions, but picturesque and proper for study. As En- 
glishwomen follow the fortunes of their husbands more 
than ours do. Lady Grey regretted that she could not be 
of the party. 

Now, you know, my dear father, that I have always 
been very much disposed to consider Lady Grey hand- 
some, graceful, and amiable. I setting the thing going, 
we all began to be affected, and sought the means of 
depriving ray departure of this melancholy solemnity. 
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It M-ft« then idtlcth thitt shonlil Lnn! William Ilontinck, 
which is Tcrj’ j>rol>ahIe, he prerentr*! from imdcrtakinj,’ 
his journey into the mountains in this year, Sir Charles 
Ciivy Mill arail hir«*eJf of the propamt ions maJe for the 
Gorcmor*peneral, nnil proceed in liis steam eossel tvs 
far, and as rapidly os possihle, in onler to reach Scmla 
iKifore the hot sreather. There he will Inhahil the only 
comforlahle house in the cnntonmenl, that which has 
just hecn built fur the nrcommodation of the Governor* 
general. 

This is not unlike hntldtng castles in the air; hut at 
table, wJjat conld we do briler?—antJ why not ? Tl)e 
Chief Justice is only useful, he is not necessary. He 
s'ill l>c hlatne<l a little for giting himself a year’s holt* 
day, without any appearance of pretext but his own 
gowl pleasure; but no one enn prerent him. Ills 
high rank, whicii isimmcdiately next to that of the 
Gorernor'gencrnl, renders him, on the l>e«ch, tuuch 
more independent than the Govcrnor*generul on his 
revocable throne. Boides, the immense respect in 
which he is hold on account of his great talents and 
activity, allows him todowhai no one else could attempt. 
In this case I shall sleep in n good bed a couple of nights 
at least at Scmla. 

I reckoned upon finishing the evening quietly and 
alone, as we had begun it. But Lady Grey had pro- 
mised to be present at some amateur theatricals in 
town, and we all three went together. Thepcrlormnnco, 
ns might bo expected, was s-ory tedious ; and wc passed 
the time m chatting,,as wo should have done in her 
drawing-room. She was very hoaolifiil that evening ; 
and, tlilnking of the fools who formed the crowd around 
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US, I had the weakness to rejoice at her beauty. In 
the morning these people gallop about on magnificent 
Arabs, whilst I trot almost in my dressing-gown, with- 
out boots or whip, upon my strong but nimble Persian 
pony. For this they despise me a little, assuredly-; 
but in the evening you will see them make their entree 
with some feathered owl leaning on their arm ; and 
then I have my revenge, whilst escorting the beautiful 
Lady Grey. Without the happy chance of these 
aristocratical friendships, the place would not have been 
tenable by me; but, thanks to that chance, no one could 
have been more overwhelmed with attentions and 
distinction. Good night, my dear father I 

Barrackpore^ Novcmlcr 21j/ 1029. 

The time is past, those days are gone by. Had I 
waited till evening, I could have written to you from 
ray camp of— Poltagate. 

I left Calcutta yesterday evening with my oxen and 
people. There were some laggers, and unfortunately 
the cook among the rest ; but the case had been pro- 
vided against, and 3 encountered the appetite I had 
gained, in riding five coss, (five short leagues,) with 
two biscuits and a glass of suh-alcolioliscd water. It 
was useless to pitch the tent, as there was a government 
bungalow at hand. 

What a fine thing a European inn is ! I furnished 
a room uith my camp bedstead, my shaving apparatus, 
to which is annexed the medical department, the whole 
in a box for herbalising, — my guns and pistols, in a 
corner behind my pillow. I gave out the watch-^vord — 
vigilance, responsibility, prison ; and directed that our 
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departure should take place next momins at four • 

At half past four I uas on my march. Everything 
goes on better than I expected. Tl.e laggcrs arc coming 
up. I have just enjoyed the agreeable sight of iny 
cook; and my rcraion pony, which has not made rts 

appearance, is rather in advance than in the rear. In 
that case, I shall find him by-and-by on the bank of the 
river which I must cross, in order to pilch my tent near 
Chandemagorc, where 1 shall dine to-morrow with the 
governor. I shall leave this letter and several others 

there. . , 

So here am I started. Tills evening, my education, 
as an Indian traveller, will be complete when I go to 
bed (that is to say, when, without undressing, and with 
a pilau in my stomach, I throw myself on a cane cot 
in my little tent). Added to this, it is fine, mild, cloudy 
weather i and dressed as 1 am in linen, it is delightful. 
At night I wrap myself up in as many blankets as an 
Egyptian muramy. 

I am offered mo at this place— a military post belong- 
ing to the presidency— in conscijnenco of particular 
orders from the Governor-general, a guard of sipahecs 
without my having requested it. As my groom, and 
my cook's aid-de-camp, the latter of whom I hope to 
make something of, as a sloffcr of animals, 8:c., walk 
before me with each a gnn-as I have always pistols in 
my holsters, and as all the robbers on the high roads of 
Bengal could he put to flight with a rush,— I declined 
the useless honour, notwithstanding the good appearance 
it would impart to my entrance into Chnndcmagoro 
M 2 
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to-morrow. I am very well. Adieu, my dear father, 
this time in earnest. In five w'eeks I shall write from 
Benares. 

I embrace you with all my heart. 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

Thursday, December 24th 1829. Camp of Huinguilis, 
on the Banks of the Sone. Lat. 24° 55' iV. Lon. 84° 
10' E. from Greenwich; 340 Miles N.W. from 
Calcutta, and 90 Miles E.S.E. from Benares, 

This time, my dear father, transported beyond the 
sea«:, 1 am not writing: to you from a little corner of 
Europe, but from India. I speak no more English ; I 
eat no more bread ; I sleep no longer in a house. What 
a difference between this strange life and my existence 
at Calcutta among all the refinements of European 
opulence, grafted upon Asiatic luxury ! Scarcely more 
than a month ago I turned Arab, and it already appears 
as if I could have come into the world nowhere but in 
a tent. ’Borrow Arrowsmith’s Atlas, or a map by 
Major Rennel, and start unth me from Calcutta on the 
evening of the 21st of November. 

I informed you from Barrackpore, where I stopped 
the next morning, of the total absence of incidents on 
my first day’s march. On the second day, I arrived at 
Chandernagore, after crossing the Hoogly. I found 
ni}’' plate laid and my bed permanently made at our 
good governor’s, the same, ■who formerly made war on 
M. Duvaucel, with his thirty-two sipabees. (N. B- 
They had no cartridges.) He is thirty years older than 
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I am ; but at tliti moment of ]carin^ Euro[)C, i felt 
myself drawn towards bim br tbc moss of opinions and 
feelings in wbicb men of the lame courjtr}* partake, 
without ncTcrtlielcss haring any troo or individual 
reseroblancc* However, ] stood firm against all liis 
entreaties, and stayed wilb him only one night, to ufTord 
rest to my men and cattle from the hurry and disorder 
of my departure. On the 20th, I sent them only as 
far as Hoogly, fire miles north of Clmndernagore, on 
the hanks of the river of the same name. All the loggers 
bad now* joined, and those whom zeal had led the first 
day beyond my first halt, were overtaken, the day after, 
on the hanks of the river. 

At Hoogly I found my baggage arranged routul u 
pretty bungalow, my bed made, and my first pilau 
ready in an unfurnished, but very clean room. I was 
about to attack my first mountain of rice, when a 
jrmadhaT, a sort of native usher, a servant of some 
rank, arrived from a neighbouring house— that of the 
collector. 1 understandtbat this functionary wished to 
know who I was, — so I sent him Lord Bentinck's 
passport. Immediately came a second message, an 
invitation to dine and sleep ; but 1 declined, on pretence 
of having an nnshorn heard. The collector’s steward was 
then despatched to me with half a dozen cooks, tables, 
chairs, saucepans, spits, drc., to assist mine (as the col-, 
lector supposed) in preparing my dinner. In return for 
this, I thought I could do no less than pay him a visit ; 
and having only a garden to cross, I went and thanked 
ray obliging neighbour, accepting, of his kind offers, 
only a chair and a table. In the evening he sent me a 
guard to keep w'atch, during the night, round my little 
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uniform, cartridges in their cartouches, See,, who are 
placed under mj orders, as £ir as the first military 
station, Hazarubaug, eighty )eagu« from Burdnan. 

Since I left Burdmin, I have travelled with a military 
escort, and shall have this guarantee around me so long 
as 1 remain in India. Lord William did not tell me 
the magic effect that his firman would produce. IVfy 
little guard, which it depends upon myself to increase 
according to circumstances, adds but little to my per- 
sonal safety here, which would be nearly perfect ivitboufc 
it ; but it relieves me from the fear of being robbed. 
When I start in the morning with some of my men, 
an'd two of my sipaheea, I am sure that my cars in the 
rear will arrive, and that my servants will not plunder 
them and run away. No obstacle will slop them t if 
they sink in a bog, or are stranded in the bed of a 
torrent — if the oxen stop at the foot of o mountain, 
without being ‘able to get oyer it, my serjeant with his 
redcoats will knowhow to find bands to help them 
along. Where should I now be without my guard ? 
Undoubtedly, drowned in the mud of sonie river near 
Burdwan. For a month past I have lasted of the sweets 
of absolute power — certainly a very convenient thing. 
Of course, I make the roost temperate use of it; and 
you know that' under a Marcus Aurelius, this most 
simple of all forms of government is, at the same time, 
the best. 

When my baggage arrives at the jdacc I have marked 
out for my encampment, my generalissimo, with the 
stiffest and roost formidable manner in the world, comes 
to report that all is in good order; he then urges on 
the little operation of pitching the tent. At night he 
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comes to receive orders for the morrow, and to inform 
me that he has placed a sentinel at ray canvas door. 
Pistols and g-uns consequently sleep in their holsters 
and cases, unless the neighbourhood is very fertile in 
rigers ; in which case' I have always something ready 
at hand to make, at least, a great deal of noise. You 
know how Porphyre has provided for this. 

Let us resume our map. From Burdwan I proceeded 
for seven days to the North West on the left bank 
of the Dammhoudasurr, called also by geographers 
Dummoodah, Doonna, &c. (it may, however, be the 
exact pronunciation of its name in other parts of its 
course), passing through Manncore and Dignagur. 
There I first encountered jungles, and I confess I was 
very much disappointed. I had imagined a thick im- 
penetrable forest, offering all the richness of form and 
colour to be found in tropical vegetation, bristling with 
thorny trees, interlaced with sarmentous shrubs, and 
climbing plants ascending to the very tops of the highest 
trees, and falling gracefully hack, like cascades of flowers. 
At Rio Janeiro and Saint Domingo I had seen scattered 
fragments of such a picture ; but here I found myself 
among woods still more monotonous than those of 
Europe, the trees rising above some stunted underwood ; 
— and instead of the roaring of tigers in the distance, 
I heard the noise of the woodman’s axe. 

I have since viewed scenes less remote from those 
which my imagination had pictured. I have travelled a 
hundred leagues along a road, crossed by no intersecting 
path, bordered, shut in, walled on cither side by the 
forest or desert plains through which it had been cut. 
I have penetrated into these solitudes through the 
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lipr<iniii>p nnil ^’ft’-'ily ovor 

of tliiiijrs which wouM ho *;printiH olistnch’s were tlicy to 
npjionr diirinp a quiet luul roirtilnr mode oi !if<‘. At 
Calcutta, I continually caught cold Irom a chanpo of 
five or i-ix doproe*; in the teiujifraturi; ; tiow, at throe 
o'cloclc, the thormomoter I-; at H7 ’ in my tent, v. hich is 
not sheltered from the sun hynny tree; to-morrow, at 
three or four o’clock in themorniiiL'. the cold will come, 
as it does everyday, to pull me hy the leirs under threi* 
hlankcts, and the temperature will have fallen -JO ; and 


yet I do not catch cold. 

From Uanni'Jtungc to Uogonatpore, where I rejoined 
what they call the new military road, I travelled two 
days and a half through the sands ol the Dnmmoodah ; 
a lorrihle Imsincss for my oxen, though assisted hy fift\ 
people more or loss honcvolenl, who were requested to 
shove the wheels. Then,— desolation of desolation ! — 
there was no road heyond the river, 'iou must here 
travel in the midst of thickets, and sometimes seize the 
opportunity nfi'orcd hy a i-avine. Bless the sipaheos! 
it was arm, leg, and head-hreaking work, for both beasts 
and people : it is a miracle that my lantern alone 
perished. The children in some poor villages lost in 
these forests had never seen a European : they paid me 
oack the annoyance which I must have caused some 
twenty years ago, to some poor devils of ’lurks whom I 
followed in the streets and staved at, like other little 
blackguards of my ago. 

From Rogonatporc. although the engineers have dis- 
played but little ability, the road is nevertheless always 
good for a horseman ; and my oxen and cars rolled on 
gloriously. Relays of bearers are stationed along this 
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line, to carr)' travellers ulto go post iti palaTKinins. I 
have met t«rn iviihin the last sixteen Jays. There are 
also bungalows to receive tlicm, as well as those who, 
Hhc me, travel hj* marches. Tlicse arc filuate<l about 
the distance from each other that oxen, camels, ele- 
phants, or fors'ants on foot, can travel in a day : five, 
six, seven, and eight leagues, according totho difijcuUies 
of the road. These bungalows each contain two very 
neat rooms, two bedsteads, Uro tables, and six chairs: in 
fact, two families might, at n push, liml accommodation 
in them. Three servants are nttache>l by the ndminis- 
tration of the post-odicc to each, and are particularly 
useful to those who travel alone, and by pal.m/juin. I 
found the bungalow at Uc^natporc, occupied by n 
collector trareliing with his n-ifv and infant child. IIo 
has an elephant, eight cars like mine, two cabriolets, u 
car for his child, two palan<|ttin5, six saddle and curriago 
horses, and sixty or eighty brarcr* to carry him from 
one bungalow to another, exclusively of nt least sixty 
household servants. lie dresses, changes his dress, and 
drosses again, breakfasts, tiffs, dines, and in the evening 
takes tea exactly as nt Calcutta, without abating an atom. 
Glass and china are packcsl and unpacked from morning 
till night. Ho has glittering plate, clean linen four 
limes a day, &c., &c. 

1 njipeared in the midst of this magnificence with a 
ten days’ beard and a foot of mud below my knee, 
politely requesting half of the house to which I had 
u right, and of which ho had disposed entirely, not 
expecting any other tenant. The table, which seemed 
hud for half a dozen persons, was immediately removed 
on my' declining to sit down, and carried into the other 
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room. I waited in my own, with a heap of stones and 
plants, till my pilau arrived. Having despatched a note 
to ray unknown, offering him a hed in my room, for 
himself or any gentleman of his party, he came to thank 
me, telling me that he was alone with his wife, and 
remained some time conversing, extremely puzzled at 
the difference between my dress and my language. It 
amused me to increase his perplexity ; and I talked about 
all the great people at Calcutta, like one perfectly well 
acquainted with them, and then entered into the most 
general topics of conversation, such as politics and liter- 
ature. Afterwards, finding him a good-natured fellow, 
I told him who I was : and we entered into a mutual 
aiTangement. Like me, he was going to Benares, tra- 
velling, each day, from one bungalow to another ; and I 
should annoy him extremely by arriving every evening 
at the same quarters as himself. In the day-time he 
* would starve me, his people not leaving a glass of milk 
within two leagues ; and in the evening I should 
deprive him of half his lodgings. He offered to stop 
a day, and travel after me ; but I preferred going a 
double stage, and getting on before him — thus gaining 
time, without causing any loss of it to him. So, after 
keeping company two days, which I required to know 
the style in which these gentlemen travel, I left him 
behind; and though he followed me very closely, I have 
not heard of him since. 

Having since discovered that my tent was better 
lighted in the evening with a wax candle, and much 
more cheerful than the bungalow, and that I was much 
more comfortable in it with my people ll'ing round me, 
and my horse at the door, than inclosed within four 
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nakc<l Trails as cold as my canras, I have retJirncd to 
the desert fashion of encamping', which I shall continue 
todoinspiteofal! the hongalows, chauderies, serais, ond 
caravanserais, in India. Besides, on this road, the only 
one on which they arc decent, bcin^ reserved for Euro- 
peans, the use of them is /Hr from gnitnitoiis. The 
company ask two rupees (five francs) a day; and you 
cannot giro less than a ropee to the servants. This is 
no ground of ohjoction, nor even of remark, to the 
British, who are all munificently paid; but ten pounds, 
more or loss, from Calcutta to Benares, would make on 
important difference to me, this snm being nearly half 
of what the whole Journey will cost me. 

Erenlnff. 

In the evening, proceeding from llogonatporc in a 
^Vcst-No^th•^\'est direction, I re-entered the forests, 
which are somewhat thinner about that place, and again 
crossed the Dumnioodab,'oear Gomeah. Tor a week I 
travelled over a table land, at an elevation of four or five 
hundred metres— I took the level of several points — 
constantly ascending end descending, crossing several 
large torrents every day, and encamping at night in the 
vicinity of a few huts. 

Hazaruhang, which is scarcely more than a village, is 
a little political residence. The British eslahlishment 
consists of a resident— who is also colonel of the pro- 
vincial regiment — a subaltern and a medical officer. 
Having a letter for the latter, I remained twenty-four 
hours at his house. A note, with the usual compliments, 
seconded by my passport, was immediately sent to the 
resident ,* the latter was sent badt with a fresh escort to 
release that from BurdTvan,.Bnd an invitation to dinner. 
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The two houses being contiguous, I paid a visit during 
the day, which was returned before dinner-time. My 
host was the remains of a very elegant, clever, and 
amiable man, ruined, but not brutified by drink. 

Starting from Hazarubaug on the 17th, after a day’s 
rest, of which my attendants stood in great need, I am 
now on ray way to Benares, where I shall arrive on the 
31st of December, or the 1st of Januarj-^, after travelling 
a hundred leagues -without stopping a single day. 

The mountains are at such a distance — nearly four 
hundred leagues further on, and the hot winds at their 
foot are so dreadful — sometimes they begin to blow’ at 
the beginning of March, but usually in April — that I 
have no time to lose. You have read Bernier’s Journey 
into Cashmeer, wdth the Padishah Aurung-Zeb. You 
must remember the account of his sufferings in the 
plains of Lahore, when he encountered the changing of 
the spring monsoon. You see, then, that I must leave 
Delhi on the 1st of March at the latest. It is unfor- 
tunate that I could not leave Calcutta ten days sooner 
than I did. But you know the perplexities I encoun- 
tered, and the embarrassments -which detained me there 
till the 20th of November. 

, The circuit I made, for the sake of examining the 
coal-mines of the Burdwan district, increases to two 
hundred leagues the distance I have already passed over. 
I have travelled more than half on foot, the remainder 
on horseback. I set out at four, five, or six o’clock in 
the morning, according to the phases of the moon and 
the nature of the countr}'. At noon, tw’o, three, and 
sometimes not till four in the evening, I arrive at the 
end of my day’s journey, the whole of which, like a 
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native, I pass in the sun. Before I start in the morn-^ 
ing, 1 eat by moonlight, a plate office and milk cooked 
over night and well sugared. I then put a biscuit in 
my pocket, and, with this ballast, I accept as a windfall, 
but without at all depending upon them, all the cups of 
milk which my cook, sent forward with a sipahee, suc- 
ceeds in procuring on the road. 1 dine when I am 
ready, and when dinner is ready at the same time j if 
not, it waits, no matter what the hour is. The uni- 
formity of my food fortunately compensates for the 
irregularity of the hoars at which I take my meals. I 
invariably eat a chicken hoilcd with a pound of rice,- 
plenty of ghee or native butter, detestably ranedd, but 
to which I have become wonderfully used ; and some 
spices, according to the fashion of the country, but very 
sparingly added. This is the dinner of a mussulmaun 
with an income of twelve hundred francs a-year. I drink 
two large glasses of water ivitb a few drops of brandy, 
sometimes water alone. The whole, including the illegal 
profits of the Miansama (for my fftaiire d'hdlel is my 
only cook), costs fifty francs a month, half of which is 
stolen. I was forgetting very unreasonably, for I am 
this moment drinking a large cup of it, that in the 
evening I sometimes take lea. In cold weather, I find 
this beverage very pleasant ; it is also useful to keep me 
awake, when I have worked a great deal, and have an 
inclination to fall asleep. 

After all, whatever may have been said of the laziness, 
stupidity, and mendacity of the domestics oV this coun- 
try, their service is very convenient and very cheap. 
For twelve francs a month, I have a groom, who has my 
horse saddled and bridled at the hour in the morning 
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ordered, tbe evening before, for our departure. This 
man follows me like my shadow ; wben I gallop, be 
runs: — sucb is tbe custom. If I dismount, be is at band 
to lead my borse by tbe bridle, or to ■ wait according to 
my oi’ders ; now, I mount and dismount from ten to fifty 
times in the course of the day. Tbe other servant 
required for the borse, the gassyara, goes on before, 
and I find him at tbe place marked out for tbe evening 
halt, with a bundle of grass, leaves, or roots, which he 
has gathered for the animal’s food. In adding the wages 
of these two men to my cavalry estimates, tbe mainte- 
nance of that force, costs me from forty to forty-five 
francs a month. 

The collections of all kinds, which I go on making 
on the road, require care, in which I must be assisted 
by several servants ; but this species of service is not 
included in any of the preceding. Thus, \Vhen I told 
my water-carrier to put his water-skin into one of the 
cars in the day-time, and walk near me with my paste- 
board, for drying plants, under his arm, he said that it 
was not his business, and that too in a very impertinent 
tone. I did not hesitate to give him a hearty kick im- 
mediately, otherwise another would have told me that 
it was not his place to carry my gun, another have 
refused to carry my hammer, and so on. I take good 
care not to order anything forbidden by their religious 
laws ; with this exception, I exact imperiously, in addi- 
tion to his own special occupation, every service that 
each can render. I hope that the majority will have 
time to become accustomed to this little revolution 
before we arrive at Benares, and that I shall have but 
few vacancies to supply in that city. I was afraid, on 
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having- to submit to the same chances that decide the 
hours of his master. He holds out, hoB-ever, against 
fasting in the day-time, and the cold at night ; and as he' 
does not seem to have lost condition during the last five 
weeks, there is no reason why’he should not carry me 
to the world’s end. The rogue justifies tolerably well 
the character for vice enjoyed by those of his colour, a 
sorrel, if there ever was one. Sometimes he throws me, 
when I am stupid enough to dispute with a beast with- 
out reason. In falling, I always promise, for the future, 
to imitate Figaro, who always gave way to fools, instead 
of contending- with them ; and then, when an oppor- 
tunity oilers, I forget my plans of moderation, and want 
the brute to pass what frightens him ; hence a conflict, 
attended with kicking, and twenty other mischievous 
tricks, of which your horseman, Porphyre, will give you 
the names. But we always settle the matter amicably, 
as follows : one day he gives way, the next I yield. In 
spite of these rebellions, which are, however, rare, I go 
on reading, sleeping, and studying my plants with a 
magnifying glass all the time I am on horseback, and I 
moreover congratulate myself on my purchase. 

My Hindostanee vocabulary increases ‘ daily. Far 
from preventing my people from speaking near me, I 
request them to do so, in order to break-in my ear to 
inflexions so different, to every one who has an ear, 
from those of European languages. I converse with 
them and the soldiers of ray escort ; I seek to penetrate 
into their existence, their feelings, their notions. I am 
impregnating myself with India, instead of dipping the 
tip of my finger into it, as many English do, who pre- 
tend 1o study this country. Thus, my escort will 
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alivays Ic very UHofu\ t« me; and tljc imUTidHals com- 
posing^ my lilllc caravan, both uervants and eoldicr?, nn; 
not the least interesting awhjcfla of olsers'alion srliich I 
meet nith on the road. 'Jlie llritisli cnconrajjc the 
higher castes to omhrae'e the military service. Of my 
dve men from flaxarubaug, two arc Hrahmin?, and the 
others Rajpoots ; my Ihirdnim segrant won also u 
Rrahmin. 

I have given up all thoughts of comprehending any- 
thing of the Hindoo iheogony. I am pcrsuadcil that it 
always has pros-ed unintclligiMe nonsense to the Euro- 
peans who have pretemW to explain it— Ilemlcr, Sir 
William Jones, Ac. llic mhonlination of the castes 
appeared to mo impossible. I tried, sriih my little 
shill as a naturalist. In classing, and 1 convinced myself 
that there is no exact coincidence between those of one 
part of India, and those which bear the same name in 
'others. It is impossible to establish among them what 
we botanists call a critical synonymy. On my return to 
Europe, 1 shall endeavour to acquaint myself better 
with what will be accessible to me on this topic, without 
knowing Sanscrit. You have surely road Mr. Wilson's 
Hindoo Theatre ; it will bo a novelty to me. I saw the 
book every day at Calcutta, and tho nutlior very fre- 
quently, and have only yet had leisure to read his 
excellent preface. Wilson has M. d’Arcct’s place at 
tho Mint, and several others, all sinecures, and very 
well paid. Ho is the best |>ensioned certainly of literary 
men; he is besides the hmt Sanscrit scholar in the 
world, and moreover a man of mind and taste. Ho 
resembles Frederick the Great of Prussia prodigiously. 

My solitude is far from being irksome. I am quite 
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certain that I shall pass my six months’ seclusion in the 
mountains, without melancholy, though during that 
time I shall not behold a single European. Thoughts 
full of pleasure and tenderness fill the moments of my 
life which are unoccupied by study. Certain periods 
of the past seem like dreams. I sometimes cannot 
believe that I am he who has done this, who has been 
there, &c. &c. At times, I doubt my very identity, 
and am near suspecting, in this country of the transmi- 
gration of souls, that some other person has turned 
mine out of doors. The source of enthusiasm is ex- 
hausted, and when the cold keeps me awake under ray 
bed-clothes, I contemplate the world, not as an actor, 
but as a critical and disinterested spectator of its 
different scenes. I no longer feel past things, I only 
recal them to mind, and so judge of what was formerly 
in me, as well as what is without. 

Admiration of the beauties of nature has also itfe 
virginity, which is soon sullied by enjoyment. St. 
Domingo will always be to me the beau ideal of equi- 
noctial nature. I cannot recollect without emotion the 
first tropical scenery which chance presented to me. 
Perhaps this profound impression was connected with 
the tone of my mind ; and, if I were permitted to see 
them again, I might not find their beauties so affecting. 
I have written this to Frederick. It is also for his sake 
that I love the corner of the world which he inhabits. 

M. de Humboldt has been happy in his description 
of this first impression made by the scenery near the 
equator. A natural philosopher ought to feel greater 
delight when the study of nature’s details does not close 
his eyes to its whole. You will justly conclude from 
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this soliloquy that I do not blacken my paper with 
poetical prose. I “write a great deal of all sorts, ^vithout 
effort, and according to my hnmour, the state of my 
stomach, and the quality of my pen. No one is always 
sublime, always digniBed, always cheerful and smiling. 
After a geological description, will come a confidential 
page, which none but myself ought to re-peruse. I 
should be afraid of telling falsehoods if I wrote other* 
wise. Adieu, my dear father, till 1 reach the holy city.. 
Tell my friends that the recollection of them follows 
me, and charms many moments of my solitary life ; hut 
that I hare not time to write to them all the feelings of 
tenderness which my heart contains. 1 do not recom- 
mend to you to be easy concerning me, because 1 Batter 
myself that the eloquence of the two hundred leagues 
which I have travelled so fortunately, will render a re- 
quest of that kind needless. Adieu I may you enjoy 
ns good health as I do ; and Porphyre also imitate, me. 

1 wish I could send you some sunshine, of which 1 have 
too much in the day-time, for a little of the warmth of 
European houses in the morning. Consult M. Azais 
upon the possibility of the exchange. 

December 315/ 183d. 

This last day of the year I arrived at the holy city. 
I brought an introduction from Lord W. Bentinck, one 
from my friend at Burdwan to a very rich Rajah, whom 
I shall see to-morrow, and two from the Adjutant-general 
of the army, the friend of Colonel de Lafosse, and mine 
also, and the most amiable of men, to two of his ex- 
cellent, brother officers. The first who saw me kept me 
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and put me in possession of liis house- After breakfast 
1 found an elephant at my door to take me on my visits. 
Then the master of the mint, on whom I made my first 
call upon my moving mountain, a man whom I knew 
by correspondence, the wittiest companion in India, 
would not let me go alone, but said he would introduce 
me to each. The elephant was sent home, where his 
back will remain exclusively at ray service during my 
short stay here, and 1 went my round of visits wdth the 
spirited mint-master in his carriage. He was expecting 
me as his guest, and had provided for my reception, 
letters from you and Porphyre, a letter from Tasche- 
reau, one from M. Victor, introducing me to Dr. * * *, 
another from Madame Le Breton, a long one from Miss 
Pearson, one from Sir Charles Metcalfe, &c., the whole 
directed to me at the post-office, by the obliging gover- 
nor of Chandernagore, who had picked them up, some 
at Pondichery, others at Calcutta, and had forwarded 
them under official cover, postage free, to await my 
arrival here. I have read the whole over and over 
again. Add to this, that I had ridden five leagues on 
fiorseback at night, to arrive at the holy city by sunrise, 
and I crossed it on foot, admirably favoured with a most 
beautiful Provence May morning. I know not what 
to do with my head or ray heart. I smiled on reading 
your fears respecting my reception in this country. We 
certainly should not do in France for any foreigner that 
which is done here for me. The London streamlet 
increased at Calcutta into a river, which is now growing 
into a sea. Half of the letters which I leave on the road 
bring me four times the whole number. - I shall want 
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know, is on tlic same scale. By a peculiar favour, I 
liavc obtained a dispensation from riches,* and my rela- 
tive poverty has, on the contrary, been onlj* a source of 
enjoyment to my self-love. Some of the most intimate 
of iny acquaintance are not ignorant of it, and they 
accommodate themselves accordingly, the best way they 
can. I was seldom obliged to hire a carriage to go to 
dine at the Chief Justice’s; when I was not next door 
to him, at Garden Reach, he inquired my hour, and 
came to fetch me. The fools who saw these attentions 
gave mo credit, no doubt, for some mysterious virtues 
more worth)* of esteem than the vulgar possession of a 
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of the ministry of La Bourdonnaye, Mangin, and Co. 
raised on my arrival at the holy city. I cannot answer 
those nine pages, which are worth fifty, for my letter 
would be endless. Your tenderness for me raises illu- 
sions which I cannot share, but with which I am much 
affected. Your reliance upon my firmness is a great 
blessing to me. Whatever evil may happen to me, you 
will know that I am provided with defensive armour, 
consisting in a whimsical principle of internal satis- 
faction, and simplicity of taste, belonging not to my age 
nor to my education ; a sort of savage pride which will 
console me in bad times, should any come. There are 
a thousand degrees of misfortune above the possibility 
of which I am henceforth placed. 

During the last days of my stay in Calcutta I did 
not neglect writing to almost every body. I must now 
forego that correspondence, in which all that I ought 
to reserve for myself would evaporate. Adieu, my dear 
father ; my next letter will be from Delhi, in two 
months. I embrace you, Porphyre, and the eternally 
absent Frederick, with all my heart : it is all that I can 
do now. 


TO MADEMOISELLE ZOE NOIZET DE SAINT 
PAUL-ARRAS. 

Camp of Moneah, Mlondai/, December 28th 1829. 

Do not look in the map, ray dear Zoe, for the place 
whence your cousin is now writing to you. It is 
nothing but a clumji of trees near a wretched hamlet. 
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I, u'ho bare a tent to sleep in, can do without their 
shelter, >vl»ch is however veiy nccessaiy formy people 
who sleep ftroutul me in the open nir. Although scarcely 
beyond the 25th degree of latitude, the clearness of tlie 
sky, and the north tvtnd which drives dotvn upon the 
plains of India the icy air of the summits of the Hima* 
layn, make the nights very cold ; and nlllioiigh under a 
double roof of clolli, I lay mote warmly clad than in the 
day time, and, wrapped in a triple blanket, I often wake 
quite chilled. Yet at noon, the temperature often rises 
to 8G°. 

I have travpllod two hundred leagues in forty days, 
without perceiving that I am in wont of any thing. At 
four o’clock in the morning, I cat half a pound of rice, 
boiled in milk and sweetened with sugar ; I drink milk 
on my road, when my servants succeed in procuring it, 
1 sometimes see a hundred cows put in requisition for a 
•single glass ; and my cook’s zeal would set 6ro to the 
rilisge to warm it, if 1 did not prefer it cold. I encamp 
at two, three, four, or five in the evening} I then in- 
variably dine on a hen, pullet, or cock, some bird or 
other, in short, made into a pilau, with a pound of rice. 
I drink," with my meal, one or two large glasses of water, 
often very bad, and I tlirow myself upon my cane cot, 
when sleep closes my eyes before my pajter. 

Having left Bengal, the country in which the rivers 
having no elope to run into the sea, their waters stag- 
nate and fill the atmosphere with noxious vapours, 1 
no longer fear the sun, but expose myself to it like the 
natives. I journey more on foot than on horseback, 
and being turned out of my road by a thousand objects, 
I travel every day double the distance tliat my heavy 
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baggage does. In these reconnoiterings, I am neither 
unarmed nor alone. I have composed a vanguard of 
four of my men, more active than the rest, and who 
follow me like my shadow. I every day feel myself 
full of new strength. No Englishman ever thought of 
living as I do, and for this very reason, that those are 
dead who attempted to expose themselves to the same 
physical influences. They laugh at my milk, my eau 
sucree, my two meals separated by an interval of thir- 
teen hours, and my abstinence from spirituous liquors. 
They 'would cross themselves (were they not heretics, 
who call the holy sign of the cross superstitious) if they 
knew that, notwithstanding all my abstinence, I am 

often obliged, in order to avoid gastro-enteritis, to 

(Well ! how shall I say it). In short, you understand; 
I am not, like themselves, afflicted with hydrophobia ; 
and it is my turn to laugh when they are buried, pickled 
in champagne, or preserved in brandy and mercury, 
which their doctors give them by the half pound. 

At Benares, where I shall arrive in three days, 1 
shall substitute half a dozen camels for my cars, and my 
caravan will then be a little more picturesque. I never- 
theless assure you, that it is picturesque even now 
What gives it rather a European, but infinitely respect- 
able appearance, is the scarlet uniform of a little escort 
of sipahees, which I renew every sixty or eighty leagues, 
and shall keep as long as I am in India. It makes me 
absolute master of the places through which I pass, adds 
a great deal if not to my safety, at least to my con- 
fidence of security. My generalissimo is a seijearit of 
the highest distinction, who stiffens himself like a post 
into the attitude of the soldier without arms at w’hatever 
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fliilanctf he mTfhoi iiplit ofinff, *n>\ fiJl mjr pwiplf* 
in Inic tnitilary it tic. fie {«& !fra!»min, if you |i!pa\p ; 
n« niL« lilrn'iki* tlie one I l>s>l fiefore, A senlinrl, 
rclicveilcrcrT Iwo lioun, puafd* my little eampal night, 
ant! tunrasid then BHahma me with a »hol at »ome fu<* 
I>jdoui-!ooling ruTer. In the hunilnsl leagtiei of forest 
which I hare ju«l tratenetl, notwilh^lamlinj lhi» guani 
at night, I harl alt^^r* at han<l <omcthtng to male a 
great deal of n«»i»e in the tigen* ear», in ca.^c of a ti«it 
from them ; hut I fstr none. 

Carrying on, at the oame time, rereral tind< of re- 
»earc})-~«|’|>Iying myielf in the mhitt of the »tnr]ie«and 
meeljanicai caret which they require, to j>erfccl iny»elf 
in the Ungiiagfl of the roontry, the only one which 1 
ipeak at prerenU- engaged in a eorTe«ponilcnco with 
tcreral of my new llengal frientN— my long tolitary 
day* glide mjildly away. My heing ihul out from ell 
rommuniention with Kuropeant docs not l>enr hard upon 
me. You know thnl from Ilenarr* I ahall cwr H«n- 
dlecund (a mountainoutprorineehelwccn the Kerltidda 
and the Jumna) to Agm, Delhi, ant] hence to the 
Himalaya Mountains, to spend tire or six months of the 
summer in some jdacc almost as much ahore the lerel 
of the sen as the summit of Itfont Diane, and where I 
shall remain during the whole time without seeing n 
man of my own colour. From the short experiment I 
hare just made since I left Calcutta to become an x\rab, 
1 know that this Jong and studious seclusion, entirely 
sejvaratod from the men and adairs of Kuropc, will not 
bo painful to me. 

How different is my present life, my dear cousin, 
from that I led at Calcutta, whero I spent tbc leisure 
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Avhich study left me, in noble and serious pleasures, 
but the most exquisite of European civilisation. I bad 
the happiness to please all that I met of those people 
whose esteem and good will I cared about possessing. 

Now I am in the desert, I cannot recal those days 
without emotion. Whatever may happen to me in 
this country, there are men in it of whose friendship I 
am sure to die possessed. It follows and protects me 
powerfully in my long pilgrimage. The Adjutant- 
general of the array, a man from whom I parted m'th a 
swelling heart and tearful eye, and who felt for me the 
same sympathy which drew me towards him, has given 
me numerous letters of introduction (twenty-four) for 
such of his friends and brother officers as may be sta- 
tioned on my proposed route. Every one at Calcutta 
contributed to increase my packet ; and Lord W. Ben- 
tinck made the magnificent addition to it of nine private 
letters. He had previously given me a passport in an 
unusual form, but so protecting, so friendly, that it has 
undoubtedly rendered his personal introductions useless, 
and I experience considerable embarrassment in showing 
it : for it is a formal summons made by the Governor- 
general, to all oflficers in India, civil and military, to 
afford me the best quarters on my arrival at their resi- 
dence. They wmuld not have done as much for any 
Englishman. It was the same in London. There is 
certainly some national pride in this profusion of kind- 
ness to a foreigner, but it is of a noble kind ; and I 
enjoy it as an individual and a Frenchman. 

The amiable man with whom I had the advantage to 
share the tedium of the sea for six months, sends me 
'word from his little Indian kingdom, that he shaU. not 
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fail to treat to hii tost wine ererj Englishman that 
knocks Qt his door in Pondielter}* ; and this on my 
account. At iho groat distance 1 am from the flouthern 
extremity of India, it is agreeable to find on the map a 
little corner of friendly land. 

Adieu, my dear /Jo6l While writing to you, sleep 
docs not come to close my eyes; but it is eleven 
o’clock at night, and I have given orders for our depar- 
ture at four: 1 must therefore wind up for the day. If 
you expect from me a piqrtiant Imvcilor's letter, you 
ivill be disappointed; fori have not said o wonl about 
the men, nor the monuments, nor the scenes of nature, 
in the countries through which I am passing. But I 
have talked to you of things nearer to myrelf ; and I 
/latter myself that your friendship will lead you to see a 
proof of mine, in the artless confessions of my self-love. 
It is a tveaknoss which I do not mind confessing to 
you ; but confide it only to those who you know love me 
ns much as you do. 

I am, besides, too much occwpiwl hy divers pursuits, 
and too positive researches, to see in a very prominent 
light the picturesque interest of olyccts. Not that a 
minute and critical examination of the productions and 
phenomena of nature closes my eyes against their col- 
lective pictorial effect; but the sourco of the cliurm, 
and of the rapture, which I heretofore experienced on 
beholding their beauties, is dried up. It is henceforth 
with my mind, and my taste, that I shall complacently 
contemplate o landscape or a graceful group. Vet, in 
the spring, I shall behold the loftiest mountains in the 
^vorld, and shall spend a summer, half a year, amid their 
eteroal snow and ice. Perhaps their desolate grandeur 
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will find my sensibility more excitable. It will be a 
recovery of a melancholy faculty, but still better than 
insensibility. 

Adieu, Zo6 ! I do not know when I shall write to 
you, and fear I shall be able to do so but seldom ; but I 
shall often think of you, when on my Persian steed ; 
and this is the most oriental thing that I can do for you. 


TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS. 

Camp at Sunniput, beitvcen Delhi and Pannipui, 
March 1830. 

Your letter of the 29th of June 1829, after a journey 
in India, compared to which mine will always remain a 
joke, reached me 'Some days since at Delhi. You will 
easily imagine, my dear friend, the pleasure it gave me, 
when I tell you that for two months and half past, I 
have had no news from Europe. "V^niilst I was at 
Benares, a few lines of yours were brought to me from 
Calcutta by a young physician, to whom I was com- 
pelled to give a most negative reply concerning the 
advantages held out to him for the practice of his pro- 
fession in that city. There is but one Frenchman at 
Calcutta, and he is in excellent health. That is not 
the place for Doctor * * As for the British, who 
in general have very bad health, he will not suit them. 
They require a doctor of their own nation, by whom 
they are sure of being understood, and who is not afraid 
of killing them, according to the fashion of science in 
their country, with calomel, opium, &c. &c. 
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1 li*vp hot «f<*n »ny K»ir«j*rin npflipnport of Utcr 
date than tlic Wpntiinj of ScptrmWrj w that I only 
jtt*t know 6l«owt the cluhj:* of tnlniurr, n thrme on 
which other* tiouh! ^x'rhajv* f<ifn|H»«e lome tolerahly 
plootny Tariationt, htil which oj»j>rtr* to tno more 
lanchahle. than danperouc. | f»-e»)llpct R time when 
three pcnlrr tniphl haro fi*kr«l a nnji iT/tAtf hot 
now-a-day* they hare mnn; interral than any one in 
ohserrinp the law, and will n*»t dari‘, hy rai*inp them* 
rclrpi abnre it, to forego the prolertion it alToriU them. 
The drawinp.room spirit prrralent in the chamheroj 
deputie*, ami tinonp it* lesdinp meml*ef», nerer raiced 
In we a douht of your »uffe« at the trilmr, prurjdrd 
yon were not recallcil from it loo aoon, a« happened to 
you the fml time. Tlic feeUnc* to which you mhln*** 
yourself, exist in the henrl* of all wtlhlKnn men. Goo«! 
aense i« a thing, too, which nature has made common ; 
and hy «{>c3kinp as you do, to those principles of emo- 
tion and of action, you cannot fail to olinin nn iniluenee 
srhich will Ikj always on the increase, llie liberal public 
did not at all like the remonstrances of its host friends; 
it did not at all understand l»cinp foiunl fault sviih, nor 
even contradicted ; and whocrer deserved (o pain its 
coniidence and gratitude, was only cHglitcd, after sufTer- 
inp impriRonment, Would Courier hare been more 
fortunate? I doubt it.’ Xcverthcless, your success 
makes, in the stylo of your ahU and honourable friends, 
ayjrcccdent, or, in Trench, an antecedent, subversive of 
the worship of popularity, which b not one of the least 
ignoble forms of servility. Vou will open the door to 
others; this is what wo want-^new men 1 What good 

can be done with such able old sinners os Baron — 

VOL, 1. o 
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and others of the same stamp, at present our friends? 
I see them, from hence, esteem you (I hope so for their 
sakes), but smile at your want of parliamentary tactics; 
and when you are rewarded with public favour, grow 
vexed, and complain that you spoil the trade, by proving 
that it does not require so much acuteness to succeed. 
Tell me, ray dear friend, is it not so ? I am laughing at 
this idea, without respect for Mohammed, in the mosque 
which serves as my lodging to-day. Tell me what the 
people of Moulins and its neighbourhood say of you. 
Do not those who have seen you at work there, war- 
ring, without metaphor, upon heather, marshes, inter- 
mittent fevers, rot in sheep, &c., in one word, upon 
the causes of moral and physical evil, unanimously 
appreciate you ? If, when you answer these lines, you 
add to the chronicle which I ask of you, the number of 
your sheep at Paray, that of your ploughs, and the 
surface and quality of your sown land, the misty charm 
of distance will make me find these things delicious, 
concerning yourself and our country. 

On my side, I dare not tell you any thing of this 
country. During the four months since I left Calcutta, 
with a tent and ten bullocks, I have travelled nearly 
fourteen hundred miles (six hundred leagues) ; and 
during this long journey, so many ne^v objects have 
caught my observation, my mind and imagination have 
been exercised on so many different subjects, that, 
unless to write you a volume, I must not begin. Let 
it be sufficient for you to know that I have experienced 
nothing but satisfaction. In the vicissitudes of a some- 
what adventurous life, one certainly the most picturesque 
that can-be lived in India, I have had good days and no 
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evil ones. The numerous and pwvcrful connexions I 
formed at Calcutta, some of which ripened into friend* 
ship, render me, in these distant provinces, a man of the 
country, and one of the best informed. Welcomed, 
though an entire stranger, because I alrays bring the 
very best introductions, I am soon after caressed for my 
own sake, hecansc 1 am furnished with articles of ex* 
change for every one. I gain a great deal of information 
daring my halts in Euro^rontwd places, by making 
the judge talk of the moral condition of the millions of 
Hindoos and Mussulmauns subject to him ; the collector 
of the taxes, of the very varied system of territorial 
property, and of the natural produce : each, in fact, 
concerningthe subject with which he is best acquainted. 
If I meet with a good Persian scholar, a man of critical 
sagacity, I seek to rectify, from his knowledge, the little 
I have drawn from suspicious national sources. 

The Turiety of my studies, and also of my exercises, 
sometimes on horseback, oftencr on foot, sometimes on 
an elephant, or in a litter, prevents me from feeling 
fatigue. I have never enjoyed more steady health ; my 
Brahminic diet contends against the fatal inQuence of 
the climate. 

After St.. Domingo and Rio Janeiro, nature’s mag- 
nificence in Bengal is of tiresome monotony. The 
immense mountainous forests of Behar, which I after- 
Viurds crossed between the Dominoodah and the Ganges, 
have more variety; but here the magnificence of the 
tropics has already disappeared. I discerned no trace 
of it in the zuountoins of Boggilcund and Bundlecund, 
through which I travelled with much fatigue in the 
month of January. The plmns of this latter province, 
o 2 ■ 
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and the Doab or immense Delta -which divides the 
Ganges from the Jumna, have no marked character. 
But on crossing the Jumna at Agra, and proceeding 
afterwards North-North-West towards the desert which 
borders the left bank of the Indus, you find the aspect 
of the country strongly marked by its configuration, and 
the vegetation by which it is covered. It is almost 
Persia : salt or saltpetre in a sandy soil, dust in the 
atmosphere, stunted and thorny vegetation, &c. With- 
out departing from the route marked out for me by my 
researches in natural history, I have seen the most 
celebrated cities of India : Sasseram, Benares, Mirzapore, 
Callinger, Kulpy, Agra, Mutra, Bindrabund, and Delhi. 
Benares and Delhi are the great Hindoo and Mussul- 
maun capitals ; and I was guided through both by the 
best informed men. In order that I might see all that 
could be shown at Delhi, the political resident there 
made known to the imperial shadow, which the British 
Government pensions magnificently, his desire that I 
should be presented to his Majesty ; and the old empe- 
ror held a durbar, last Wednesday, for the ceremony. 
You, my dear friend, have no doubt been the victim of 
this honorific masquerade at Constantinople, and know 
what virtue it requires not to laugh at one’s own face, 
if one has the ill luck to encounter it in a looking-glass. 
However, I was created sahib Sahadxir, or lord victo- 
rious in war : which I consider equal to baron. For a 
hundred louis, I might have been the star of light, or 
the light of the age, or the abyss of science, &c. 

The small retinue of Mohammed Akber Rhazi have a 
small share of their master’s pension of four millions of 
francs, and live upon boiled rice and superb titles. 
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To*rDorrow I sball pitch my tent at Panniput, the 
field in which the fete of India has been so many times 
changed. Thence I shall enter the country of the inde- 
pendent Sikbs and proceed to Kithul^ where I ebalJ be 
joined by sereral obliging persons, who intend getting 
up a grand lion hunt for me. This is what I could 
never see upon the hack of my gahoway, with my eight 
servants, my little escort, and my bullocks ; hut the 
camp of my amiable huntsmen, which I take with me, 
with my own establishment, which is lost in it, consists 
of a dozen strong Arab horses, four elephants, which 
are to be joined by seven others, a multitude of camels, 
and a hundred domestics and bomemen. From Kitbul 
they will conduct me to the foot of the mountains at 
the spot where the Ganges falls into the plains. The 
chief of this not insignificant expeditionis almost viceroy 
over these provinces, under the title of Assistant to the 
Hesident of Delhi; he is therefore a m6st desirable 
companion for me. The British are so rich that no 
obstacle can stop them. I shall find them every where 
on the first and second Horiea of the mountains. They 
have even reached the other declivity of the Himalaya, 
and have built two houses there, one of which I count 
npon occupying for three or four months. On ray road, 
I shall have an opportunity of making some fine geolo- 
gical investigations in the thickness of the central chain 
of the Himalaya, opened by the rirer Sutledge. An 
abode of several months in the lofty valley of this river, 
on the other declivity of the mountains, on a site ele- 
vated about ten thousand feet above the sea, ought, for 
my collections of natural history, to afford objects, if 
not varied, at least very new. *I shall push my excur- 
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sions as far as the Chinese frontier. Eleven years ago, 
one of my Calcutta friends, an engineer officer, went 
thus far on a geographical expedition, and since that 
period, several other inquisitive people have followed 
his example. But I think I shall be the first of my 
profession to take this journey. Mr. Moorcroft’s notes 
on the Natural History of Lake Mansarower are so 
vague, that they are of no value to science, which will 
henceforth have greater pretensions. I promise myself 
much from this journey in the Himalaya. The cold, 
which I do not bear well, has, no doubt, plenty of suf- 
ferings in store for me ; but I have no mercy on my 
body, inasmuch as the fatigues to which I expose it 
cannot radically alter the state of my health. I wite 
a great deal, and yet I find that I do not write enough ; 
but time fails me, though I do not lose any. Since 
leaving Benares, I have come to an admirable arrange- 
ment with my horse ; he suffers me to read on his back 
during the whole journey, provided I do not thwart him 
in his whims. The classicists in horsemanship would 
hiss me outrageously, if they saw' me. The magnificent 
English, who, in respect to horses, are extremely tena- 
cious, consider this pace very negligent ; but as the}’ 
know the value of time, especially to a traveller of my 
description, my character as a gentleman does not suffer. 

Wth, Campnt JIalcri. 

As a means of rest, after a journey of fourteen leagues 
since this morning, without stopping, and a laborious 
da}' in my tent, w'ith a temperature of OO”, I have just 
given njyself, now when I can breathe, the pleasure of re- 
perusing your letter. My dear friend, I. have often been 
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of the opmjon wWch yon tlato to mr, that it »•« not n> 
Tory djfjicaU to »pcak to tnfn, frvm thr pwJpil or iIjc 
I ribunt?. Wlicn the fir»t awkwinlnr*!! of a norel 
tion is not sucli a silustion. on tlic con* 

trary, calcnUtM to Inspire talent? Tliprc i« a certain 
literary perfection, ont of reason in tlio*o t«ro places ; 
and it is one which the andirnce cannot fail to remark 
and admire. Hot such speeches arc hcanl and judgeil of 
exactly as a literary compoiitJon, nr exercise ; therefore 
those who make them commit an enormous hltinder. 
All the Knglirh preachers whom 1 have heanl, good or 
bid, pronounce the ih loadmlrally, tljat in my judgment 
they hare the effect of teachers of Knglish giving a 
lesson. The purest delivery is not the best, if it is not 
the most expressive. GockI rtighlt at this moment you 
arc no doalit reading the htidgcl at your fire.sidc in 
your little room. We shall roect there again. 

Closed in the Sikh country at Kithul, without a 
minute to spare to add another ward. 

March 22nd. , 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, rARJS. 

DfttJ. AfofcA 10<A 1830. 

My dear father,— I.caving Benares on the 6th of 
January, I followed the left hank of the Ganges, till I 
came opposite to ^lirzaporc, where I crossed the river; 
and provided with purvannas (firmans, or local pass* 
ports) by the magistrate of Mirzaporc, (to whom Lord 
William Bcntinck had recommended me,) for the inde- 
pendent rajahs of Boggilcrmd and Bundlccund, I struck 
off from the direct road to the Himalaya mountains, and 
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entered those provinces in ivliich I knew I should find 
much mineralogical and geological interest. I went on 
to Ilewah (W. S. W. from Benares), where I received a 
polite message from the Bnjah ; thence to Punnah, a 
place celebrated for its diamond mines ; and after wan- 
dering about on the lofty platform of Bundlecund for 
fifteen days, I again descended with considerable trouble 
to Adjygur, the residence of another Rajah. There I 
was obliged to give my people and cattle some rest, as 
they w'ere exhausted by their long march across the 
mountains. A happy chance made me find objects full 
of interest during my short compulsory stay there. 
Again entering the plains at Callinger, I was no longer 
under the necessity of being separated from my baggage, 
and bivouacking among curious savages without breaking 
my fast, as I had been obliged to do several times in the 
mountains. My little tent has always followed me since 
the 1st of Febniary. At Bandah, a civil and military 
stat.ion,'and chief town of British Bundlecund, I renewed 
my crew, sent back my escort to Mirzapore, and, being 
newly equipped, resumed the road to the upper pro- 
vinces, after a halt of only twenty-four hours. I went 
to Hammerpore, at the conflux of the Betwa and the 
Jumna, thence to Kalpy, on the right bank of the latter 
river, which I here crossed to enter the Doab, a terri- 
tory situated between the two rivers (Do ab, duo aqua, 
in Sanscrit) Jumna and Ganges. 

The winter had ended on the 1st of February at 
Bandah ; the nights had ceased to be cool, the days 
became very hot. I continued, however, to travel in 
the day-time, confiding in my regimen, which I had 
gradually brought to the simplicity of that of the natives. 
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Some violent tbunilcr etonns dUconcertetl me ft little in 
the Doab, Porpliyrc know« wlmt rain t^hen there 
is no house to ofTonl shelter. At diiTerenl distanre#, an 
old raosque or ft Hindoo temple served me ft* ft place of 
refuge 5 but more frequently I had only a tree for iheller, 
and that too was soroctimes stripped of its foliage. 

I arrived at Agra on Satuolay the 21sl of l ehruarj*. 
This was the first great Moslemin cUy I had seen: it is 
full of memorials of the recent grandeur of the family of 
Timur. - 1 remained there three days, which were days 
of rest to my people, who stood in great need of rest; 
hut they were days of extreme fatipio to me— .for, 
besides the care I bestowed on my collections, I tired 
three horses a day. • UritUb hospitality is generally 
ftdmirahle. Men ovctwhelmed with husiness were my 
guides through the diiTercnt places I vliiled; not 
• only did 'they lend me tbclr elephants, their carriages, 
and their horses, but they always accompanietl me 
through the ruins. Tlicrc ore several of them to whom 
I am truly attached, and the recollpction of whom will 
always he gratifying to roc. The numerous and admi* 
rable introductions with which I am provided by Lortl 
William Dentinck for his civil proHJonsuls, and by the nd- 
jutant'general of the army. Colonel ragon,for his brother 
officers and friends, have procure*! roc the most flattering 
reception every where. I roust have had very had luck 
indeed, not to be convinced in the CTcning that I was thus 
welcomed for my own sake. I fcelandthinkinmyow n 
way, and express myself with nmve(6 in a stylo which I 
am always told is correct, but which is sometimes unusual, 
strange, and often picturesque. This manner imme- 
diately forces English stiffness to unbend. I make 
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(lonnes gens) Frencbmen of all the English with whoni 
I stay twenty -four hours. 

Mutra and Bendrabund are two great Hindoo cities, 
insulated in the midst of an entirely Mohammedan 
country, I saw them both on my way from Agra. 

Come we at length to Delhi, the most hospitable part 
of India. Do you know what had well nigh happened 
to me this morning? I was near being made “the 
light of the world,” or “ the wisdom of the state,” or 
“ the ornament of the country,” &c. ; but, fortunately, 
I escaped with the fear only. The explanation will 
make you laugh. The Great Mogul, Shah Mohammed 
Akhar Rhize Badshah, to whom the political resident 
had addressed a petition praying for my presentation to 
his majesty, very graciously held a durhai' (a court) to 
receiYe me. Being conducted to the presence by the 
resident, with tolerable pomp, a regiment of infantry, a * 
strong escort of cavalry, an army of domestics and ushers, 
the whole completed by a troop of richly caparisoned 
elephants, I paid my duty to the Emperor, who was 
pleased to confer on me a Tchelat or dress of honour, 
w’hich was put on with great ceremony, under the 
inspection of the prime minister ; and, accoutred like 
Taddeo in Kaimakan, (if you recollect the “ Italiana in, 
Algieri,”) I re-appeared at court. The Emperor then 
(mark, if you please, that he is descended in a direct 
line from Timur or Tamerlane) with his imperial hands 
fastened a couple of jewelled ornaments to my hat (a 
white one), previously disguised into a turban by his 
vizier. I kept my countenance excellently well during 
this imperial farce, seeing there are no looking-glasses 
in the throne room, and that, in my masquerade, I could 
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lebold only my long legs m black pantaloons appearing 
from under my Turkish dressing-govni. The Emperor 
inquired if there fl-as a king in Franco, and if English 
was spoken there. He had never seen a Frenchman, 
except General Perron, formerly his guard, when he 
Avas kept prisoner by the Mahrattas; and he ap- 
peared to pay infinite attention to the droll figure I cut, 
with my five feet eight inches * of stature without much 
thickness, my long hair, my spectacles, and my oriental 
costume over my .black dress. In half on hour he 
dismissed his court, and I retired in procession with the 
Resident. The drams heat, as I passed before the 
troops srith my dressing-gown of worked mush'n. \Vby 
' were yon not present to enjoy the hononra conferred 
upon yonr posterity ? 

Of course I found Shah Mohammed Akbar Rhizc 
'Badshah, a venerable old man, and the most adorable of 
princes. But^ jesting opart, he has a fine face, o hand- 
some white beard, and the expression of a roan long 
unfortunate. The British have left him all the honours 
of the throne, and console him, for the loss of power, 
mth an annual pension of four million of francs. Do 
not tell this to my friends, the local character gentry, 
and you will see them discover at the carnival in 1833 
or 34, that ray oriental disguise is very badly imitated ; 
then I ivill tell them what their so called badly 
imitated dress really is. The Resident translated “Victor 
Jacqueraont, travelling naturalist,'’ &c. d'c., Mister 
Jakmont, sahib bahadur ; which signifies, “ M. Jac- 
qnemont, lord victorious in war it was thus the grand 
master of the ceremonies proclaimed me. 

* About sLx feet two Indes, Esglub measure— Tn, . 
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This lord victorious in battles is occupied here in any 
thing but war. He is poisoning mth arsenic and mer- 
cury the collections he has formed during the five or 
six hundred leagues which he has just travelled; and is 
packing them up in order to leave them here during his 
journey to the Himalaya. There is no want of variety 
of situations in my wandering life. Here I never go 
out either in a carriage, a palanquin, or on an elephant, 
without a brilliant escort of cavalry. This is the effect 
of my host’s politeness. I am the sole inhabitant of a 
sumptuous house, surrounded by magnificent gardens. 
If I dine out, it is with the general, or another great 
lord ; and I do not fall off. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that I shall spend three months of the summer in a 
smoky hut, horribly dirty, on the other side of the 
Himalaya ; and God knows how I shall get there, for it 
is very high and very far from hence. Whatever may 
occur, remember that in my past vicissitudes from 
Calcutta to Delhi, I have not felt the slightest indispo- 
sition, and (a prosaic circumstance of the. first order) 
have had the admirable talent of not exceeding my 
estimate of expenses. 

Next Saturday, the 1 3th, I shall resume ray solitary 
and perambulatory life. I shall go and encamp fifty 
leagues hence to the North-West, in the country of 
the Sikhs, near a city called Kitkul. The first assistant 
to the Resident will arrive at my camp on the 20th, Avith 
an immense escort of men, horses, and elephants ; and, 
joining our unequal fortunes, we shall march together 
to the place AA’here the Ganges escapes from the moun- 
tains. The object of my future companion is to hunt 
mid hogs and tigers. To procure this pleasure, he is 
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goinp to uppntl lO.OnO fraoM in n monlli or nix «prl;« : 
Iml be ba« sixty tbntt»an<l franc* a yrar. Up Is a 
lacbclor about inr own agv, nn«l Hiely from bi* taUnt* 
to rise to a bigb station in this cnimtry. 1 shaH bsro 
one of tlie best infonnM coropanion* roncerninp tlie 
thing* of ibt* eountn', ami op|*orttinilf of seeing ami 
•haring in (port* trhich t*ill naturallr torn to (he 
adrantage of my collection*, Trerclrsri prctcnJ* 
to W inCnilely flaftrreJ at my aJJotring him to W my 
companion, IIjmp people will male a coxcomb of me, 
if you Jo not think that I nm one alteaily. S’ererthe* 
lets, 1 do not fall upon them treaclierou<iIy; I iln not 
tell them that t am rich or noble; I Jo not |iut on my 
crarat Utter than they do at J’aris ; my rtral i* old 
fashioned, and, after neatly two year* of cxi»ti‘nc<', 
eight month* of norigation, and submrrtion during a 
fortnight after the hurricane at Ilouibon, i« toleraldy 
rusty. In spite of all this, there i* no distinction which 
they do not larish upon me. 

Do not ho afraid of the Sikh*; lljoy aro crafty 
thicrcs, but 1 am not Buffefpd to go among them with- 
out a strong escort. When Mr. Trevelyan unites his 
little army to mine, we shall travel like conquerors. 
As for the danger of Hon and tiger hunt*, I have often 
put this question : — flow many Knglish gentlemen 
have been eaten, while hunting, since the time of 
Mr. Hastings? Answer: — Kot one. 

Pannipul, Afareh 171 ^, 

1 am writing to you to-day from the field of battle, 
where the fate of India ha* been so often decided. 

You will perhaps laugh at this celebrity, which is 
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new to you. Panniput, or LilHput, is, perhaps, all the 
same to you ; hut you must chang^e, my dear father, on 
this point, and become a little of an Indian for my sake. 
Is not D’Eckstein * at hand to instruct you ? I would 
give you a less sublime introduction to the history of 
this country ; hut I know of none except that by Mill, 
and his live enormous volumes would justly frighten 
you. Well — come — you will believe in me, if you do 
not believe me. 

The Delhians, with whom you ought to he in love, . 
have accompanied me two days’ march from their 
homes. I followed their fashion with a good grace : 
that is to say, I showed myself as indifferent as they 
were, to the mishaps of my head and limbs, while 
hunting wild hogs with them. Fortunately, I had no fall, 
which happened solely because they gave me the best 
Arab horse of our whole Cavalry. Falls from horse- 
back come immediately after chronic hepatitis and cholera 
morbus, in the scale of causes of death in this country. 
A few broken legs, and shattered shoulders, are so much 
a matter of course in Indian hunting, that it is never 
undertaken without a surgeon. As for hunting lions 
and tigers, it is (for the gentlemen I mean) a most 
harmless amusement, since the game is never looked 
for on horseback, but only on elephant-back. Each 
hunter, .like a witness in an English court of justice, is 
perched in a strong and lofty box, fastened upon the 
animal’s back. He has a little .park of artillery near 
him : namely, a couple of carbines and a brace of 

* Le Catholigue, a montlily publication, edited at that time by 
Baron d’ Eckstein, often contained papers on the literature and relinoh 
of the Hindoos. _Ed. 
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piBloI*. It wmftimcB !upp«i*, Iml rcry toMom, that 
Uip (Jgtr, whtn at Laji Im|« apon the rJcphant* hraJj 
hot thif doft nnt conrcm n*— it ii the I»ufinc«i «f ihc 
cofjfluctor {mahooJ), who i» paid Iwfnij-^fire fnnct * 
jDonlh, to run the rj»k of aticb afriJpn!*. lo ca^c of 
<J«lh, Uie lallcr hai at l«*a*i On* lati^fartion of a torn- 
plplc rcTtnpc, for the oUphant not play Ihc 

clarionet nnconrrmrdly with hU trank, when lie hat n 
liptr fof hi* hrail he <looa hi* Ik-*!, and the 

hunter him, with a lal) |ioint hUnk. Tlie malxmt 
is, you *ee, a *0?! of r«pon«»Me ediior. Tlic-re »'• another 
poor ilctil h<ihin«l yon, who*© duty it i* to carry a 
piratol over your hca/l. Hr* conJition if *ti!I worro 
than that of the mahonl; (or when the rlrphant it 
fripl)lcne<J, ami flic* from the tiger, s»hlfh then tharjeK 
him &n<l tpringa upon hi* ltaek,the true employment of 
thi* man ii to he dcroured in the pcntlemanV atead. 
India i* the Utopia of toeial order for people nf condi> 
tion ; in Eorapo the poor carry the rich upon tliPir 
•houldcr*, hot it ia only figuralirely; here, it i* literally. 
Instead of workers and ron«>umer*, or povcrncK! and 
gorcrnor8~the *nljllc distinction of European ])oliiicii 
~in Indi.*! there are only the ctrried and the carrying', 
which is much clearer. 

In this key I should nerer finish. I return then to 
myself. On the ere of roy departure from Delhi, tlio 
liJlh, I received a packet, relurneil from Ixjodliecatia 
on the hanks of the Sutlrdgc, to Uunject Sing's out- 
posts. It contained a letter from Porphyre (July 29th, 
1829), o note from you too sliort'to he counted any- 
thing, and a letter from \^ctor dc Tracy. TIic whole 
had come hy sea, to the good governor of Chandor- 
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nagore, who spares no pains to seize my property 
wherever he finds it. He will forward this' to you by 
the same road, and also another, written yesterday, to 
the Jardin des Plantes. 

A Catholic Bishop resides at Agra, Although I did 
not know even his name, I was so much in fashion, that 
I did not hesitate to despatch a very polite note in 
Italian, to request the favour of being allowed to pay 
my respects to him. Confounded by the superlatively 
Italian politeness of his reply, I hastened to his palace. 
This episcopal palace is a small mosque in ruins, which 
the government has given up to him. He there lives 
in great poverty. I found him dining at noon with' 
excellent appetite and a very slender dinner; ruddy, 
active, jovial, fat, he had the finest face and most 
splendid grey beard I ever beheld. The British, who 
cannot believe that so poor a priest can be a Bishop, 
content themselves with calling \xim padri, a mangled 
Portuguese word applied in Hindostanee to every kind 
of Christian and Mussulraaun priest ; and the Monsig- 
noreby which I called him, seemed to delight him the 
more as I had an English companion with me. The 
good prelate, without pride or embarrassment, pressed 
us to share his dinner; and though we declined, we' 
were forced to take wine with him. He confessed that 
his wine was good for nothing, and told us that the 
vintage of his native village in Tuscany cost fifty times 
less, and was a hundred times better. I asked him the 
extent of his diocese — the number of his flock. “ La, 
caldaja,” said he, “ e molto grande ; nxa — la came, 
molto poca.” As, in saying this, he pursued with his 
iron fork, the remains of a poor fricassee, lost in an. 
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tmmcn?c jMjwtcr dMi, 1 foand in hi* rrply ftn d*/)ro;>of, 
which hi« Italian pantomime rcnJcrtnl the more expns- 
tire, and wliich made me Imnt into n fit of laiiglilcr. 
The Knglhhman, who, hy the hye, wai a Scotchman 
and a »amt, aaid — “ What it it ? acein j the L{»!iop 
langh as firarlity at the johe as I did. I cxplatncd it to 
him. He did not laugh at att, hut, on Icaritig the 
house, olHerrM that it iras very unbecoming in a 
priest, to apeak to of Christian 

I hare no cliance of meeting Sir Ciiatlw Grey in 
(he mountains, this summer. He has jutt been tra* 
reliing for two months in a palanquin, /n the prorinccs 
I am now in, and has seen that part of the mountains 
w hich the snow* docs corer; this is all he will he able to do. 
Lady Grey, meanwhile, has remaincnl In tedious solitude 
at Calcutta, where she has not, like her husband, the 
pastime of trying peojde. I found I had been nn» 
nouijced by Sir Charles Grey at >\pro, Mutra, nm! 
Delhi; he iJjus serred ns my qnartpr.miister generu). 
Tlso Calcutta ncwTppcrs, which Lord William llcntinck 
leases as free as those in England, Imvc been very aes'pre 
upon the Chief Justice fur this little grutlfication of his 
curiosity. I felt ao disposed to hccomc loo great on 
odmirer of Lady G — , that it svas perhaps better our 

fine projects of KoTcmher last should bo reduced to this 
journey of the knight’s. 

About the Ul of April I shall be at Hnrdivar, a 
small town situated on the hanks of the Ganges, os it 
issues from the mountains, lliis is the period of a 
celebrated fair, held every year, where I shall sec 
Chinese, Tibetans, Tartars, Cashmerians, Usbccks, 
Afghans, I’ersian?, A’C. Tlierc I shall purchase warm 

VOL. 1. p 
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clothings for myself and servants. I shall also see there 
three or four people I vant ; and, as an object of curio- 
sity, I shall visit the old Begum Sumro, who waged war, 
more than sixty years ago, with the Mahrattas, and had 
the best cavalry of the period in India. Her origin is not 
very well known ; but she is generally considered to have 
been a slave, brought either from Persia or Georgia. I 
shall not have to regret not having seen her principality 
of Serdahna, whither I should not have gone but on her 
account. The resident of Delhi has given me letters 
to her. Some sixty years ago, she married an Italian 
adventurer in the service of Shah Allum, and has since 
passed, I know not why, for a Christian and a Catholic. 
Would she not be an excellent match for me, if I were 
to inherit her sovereignty ? I will think about it on 
my way to Hurdwar. 

I shall enter the Himalaya by the valley of Dhoon, 
above Hurdwar and Sharunpore. Debra is the seat of 
the local government. A Major Young reigns there, 
with the title of Assistant to the Resident of Delhi, 
and Commander of the Mountain Militia. Thence I 
shall go to Subhatoo, the capital of a like establish- 
ment, whither I shall also carry numerous letters to 
its chief, two of which are letters of credit. From 
Subhatoo I shall go on to Kotgur, on the second 
platform of the Himalaya, near the Sutledge ; and 
thence, either by a hanging path above the precipitous 
banks of that river, or by a gorge across the eternal 
snows of the central chain, I shall cross this chain and 
enter a little country called Kanawer, politically inde- 
pendent of China; but which, from its geographical 
situation to the North of the Himalaya and from its 
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climate, belongs to Tibet. Its productions must be 
nearlf the same as those of Tibet, and for the most part 
unkn'on-n, if not TCty varied, which its hyperborean 
winter renders improbable. Captain Herbert, who dis- 
covered the w^y to this countr}’ in 1819, is the only 
inan of information that bos visited it. He travcUod 
through it merely as a geographer, with a repeating 
circle and a chronometer. Sinco then, some inquisitive 
people have gone thither empty-handed, and have built 
two bouses, one of which 1 hope to occupy. If any 
first comers have anticipated me this year, I shall build 
myself a hut or a shed, or agree with a villager for the 
hire of his. Such, my dear father, will, 1 suppose, be 
my abode during four months. I shall live at the height 
of nine or ten tboosaod feet above the level of the sea, 
in a country where the summers resemble those of 
Hungary, and the winters those of Lapland. The 
nights, however, will always be cold : eternal snows will 
shut in every part of my horizon. The principality of 
Kanawer is independent of the British; but I shall 
enjoy the same security in these mountains as at Delhi 
or Calcutta. The last British authority resides at Kotgur. 
All my lettera will be addressed to me there, and the 
Commandant of Kotgur will forward them to me by 
express. 

meanwhile, before 1 go to freeze at such a height, 
the spring is come to broil me in the plains. Fortu- 
nately I take with me to Kithul the camp belonging to 
my Delhi friends. They have immense double, and quad- 
ruple tents, which I pitch in advance of me on the road, 
80 as to find a shelter when I arrive at my quarters at 
ten or eleven in the morning. 1 must leave ofi* (it is 
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ten o'clock) to lie down in mine, that in which I am 
writing to you ; at midnight it will he struck, taken 
to pieces, rolled up, placed upon camels, and then 
take the van; and as I do not set out till four in 
the morning, I shall find it pitched to-morrow on my 
arrival. Good night; the mnd is very high. Oh I 
what fine things houses are I If you knew how dis- 
agreeable it is to be caught in one's bed like a net, in a 
tent overturned by the wind I Adieu. 

Closed at Kithul, in the Sikh territory. 

March 22nd, _ 


TO M. PORPHYRE JACQUEMONT, PARIS. 

Camp 0 / Cursali, at the head of the Valley of the Jumna, 
near its source, 2C15 metres above Calcutta — 
May 15/A 1830. 

Though it is a long time since I vrote to you, my 
dear brother, still I cannot believe my journal, which, 
after “ Chandernagore, November 21st, 1829, a long 
letter to Porphyre, No. 2,” is silent about you. If I 
really have not written to you since, I have often 
thought of you; and you have so frequently accompanied 
me in my solitude, that I am completely under the illu- 
sion of being the most faithful of correspondents. The 
last letter to our father, No. 10, written at Delhi, tra- 
velled with me as far as Kithul, in the country of the 
independent Sikhs, to the north-west of the British 
possessions, until the 22nd of March, on which day it 
took the road to Delhi, and thence to Calcutta, com- 
mencing its long and adventurous journey in the 
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carlouclic of n Sikh liORcmftn sent fonmd purposely 
rn ettafetlf. 

■ Kext day, I mounted my hoRO nl sunrise, with the 
amlahle people to whose |rooJ fortune my Tcry slender 
one was allied for a fortnight, and during three days we 
galloped cnoDgh to kill our horses, a matter of 
course, tny faithful Persian gallotray, notwithstanding 
his modish appearance, came in fresher than my roni> 
panions’ superb Arabs, each of which cost five or six 
thousand francs. We now found nnothcr set of tents; 
and, in front of our encampment, the Knjah of PntialaV 
seventeen elephants, and four hundred horses, drawn up 
in line of battle. An elegant and simple hreskfast 
scrrcd.upon our arrival, without abating a single useless 
fork, was ^tiickly despatched; and immediately after 
each mounted hU elephant. Tljey were polite enough 
to make me get upon the llajnh’s, with its royal seat of 
velvet and tinsel. MV took our station in the centre of 
the line formed by the maltitodc of these animals, most 
of them without riders, or else carrjdng the ministers 
(wakils) of the neighbouring Uojahs deputed to our 
young friend the sub-resident of Delhi. Our cavalry 
deployed on the wings of this imposing line; and with 
the llajah’s two drums in front heating the royal march, 
we entered the desert. 

This consists of vast, candy, salt plains, covered with 
thorny shrubs, interspersed with large trees hero and 
tlicre, or else grassy steppes, Ko obstacles can stop 
elephants : they loborioasly tear down the trees which 
they cannot pass, and the branches which would strike 
the hunter upon their back.. ' 13eing stopped for a 
moment by the forest, our cavalry, was sometimes obliged 
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at ilwprt fomt* IVman atloni cntcml, rx- 

tnrapint fjtjtlofjtjp oMigotl ui to iMre (lie taMf, an»I 
throw flat on onr back* upon the carjwt, in 

ofJer lo laugh trilh leii danger, Thne hejng 
the dancing girU cnteretl; they «mg and dance niter* 
nately; and nothing it more mnnotononi than their 
dancing, except thetr iinpng. Tljii latter i« not with- 
out art, and it i« aaid that the loud tonn<)heanl at inter- 
rals aliOTC a fcehle and plasnlire murmur, which ia 
acarcelr audible, are peculiarly pJfa«ing to thoie who 
hare forgotten Ijie melotly nnd ineMore of European 
muiic. J am not jet Indian enongh for this i hut tl?c 
dancing of tiie»e women U already to me ll»c most grate- 
ful and aeductirc in the world. The cntri^ehata and the. 
pirottelfw prartiaod at (he Opera appear tome as Imd 
M the garalKiU of South Sea saragea and the atupid 
dancing of negroes. Tlits© nantclj-girU are most cele- 
brated in tho North of IlinJmtan. 

Next morning, at Arc o’clock, the head icnrnnt nwoke 
me as on the prece«ling day, bringing me a large, clear, 
smoking cup of Jfocha coflee, made on piirposeybr oi/r 
French friend. HaUastcd with their cup of tea, 
EnglUh friends were, already mounted, ^^’c galloped 
forward ten leagues, and found, on our nrrival, ns on 
tho day before, ererylhing and all the people quite 
ready. During (ho coolness of the night, our elephants 
had brought the set of tents, kitchen apparatus, &c., 
5cc., and our whole encampment hod marched forward. 
Haring rested and taken refreshment, wo found after 
breakfast the same order of battle as before. Wc 
again hunted the whole day, began again on tho next, 
■and tlmi continued for u wholo week. . At last, 
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after we had "beaten all the covers in the country,' ex- 
hausted and ruined the few villages scattered over it, 
and worn oat the Sikh cavalry, we returned home, tak- 
ing with us only a troop of cavalry and the elephants 
which were to serve in the tiger-hunt, at the foot of 
the mountains. joyous and magnificent friends 

accompanied me as far as Sharunpore, a Small town in 
which the Government maintains a wretched botanical 
garden. The director of this garden, who is also the 
physician of the station, was very useful to me. At his 
house I made my new preparations for travelling, leav- 
ing under his care my heavy baggage and my collections 
formed since my departure from Delhi. Taking only 
what was strictly necessary, I bade farewell to the plains, 
on the 12th of April, two days after the shifting of the 
monsoon, and the commencement of the south-west 
winds, which bring a temperature of 95“ during the 
day, and of 92“ and 93“ at night. I went as far as Dehra 
in the Dhoon, with cars and bullocks, which I there dis- 
missed. I sent back my poor pony to Sharunpore to be 
kept in the botanist’s stable. In his stead, I provided 
myself with a long and strong bamboo, and having care- 
fully visited the first platform of the mountains, whilst, 
in my camp, basket-makers, harness-makers, and work- 
men of all kinds were making preparations for my 
journey to places accessible only to man, I ascended the 
second platform of the Himalaya on the 24th of April. 
No traveller was ever seen with so simple a retinue as 
I have. Thirty-six carriers are sufficient for me, at the 
expense of nearly 400 francs a month. It is true, that 
I have been able to reduce the number of my servants 
to five, even although I have added a gardener to them. 
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I have, bcsulcs, an escort of five Gorkha soldiers, com* 
manded hf n chosen havjWar, who perfectly understands 
how to make my men get on. Tims, including my- 
self, my party amounts to forty-six. You perhaps may 
consider this a royal cortege. Nevertheless, I have a 
very lad dinner everj' day, deeming myself hitherto 
very fortunate that I have not yet to go without. 
This meal consists of boiled rice, a quarter of in- 
sipid and tough kid, and water from the nearest torrent. 
I drink brandy only at day-break to warm me ; a few 
drops are sufficient. I sleep upon a very hard bed, 
without a mattrass. My tent is very slight ; the icy 
wind, which at night falls from the snowy lops of the 
mountain, blows through it in gusts, and freezes me, 
though I have my clothes on under my blankets. 
Storms, of a violence and continuance quite unknown 
before in the mountains at this season of the year, have 
assailed me ever since the day after I began my ascent. 
This vein of adversity Is not yet exhausted : every day 
brings, at noon, a little storm of hail and rain. At 
Debra, the lightning struck a tree under which my 
little tent was pitched. Two of my people were in it 
with me, and both were for some instants paralysed in 
the left side. On the heights of Mossouri, which over- 
hang the valley of Dehra, the space around me was 
strewed with the splinters of a blasted rock { and, 
chilled with cold and weti I made my anxious and 
slender meal. 

Here, the influence of elevation entirely effaces that 
of the latitude, 31“, with regard to the climate and its 
productions. I am encamped under, a grove of wild 
•apricot trees, which are only just coming into leaf. Tlie 
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carpet of my tent is, without metaphor, enamelled with 
flowers ; they consist of strawberry plants, which are 
found everywhere here among the grass. The wind 
brings me the smoke of a large fire, around which my 
mountaineers are sleeping or rather dozing. Its odour is 
agreeable ; for they are burning either a cedar or a pine. 
Most of our forest trees, or species so allied to them 
that a botanist alone can perceive the difference, pre- 
vail in the middle zone of the Himalaya, associated with 
some others foreign to us, but which nevertheless have 
their representatives in the plains of North America. 

My sight has certainly grown shorter within the last 
year. I take off my spectacles only to read and write, 
and even with them I do not see far enough to make 
use of my carbine. The range of my gun is just that 
of my eyes ; so I have left my carbine at Sharunpore. 
You must compliment your friend of St. Etienne ; his 
guns are excellent. 

In the inventory of my person, this is the only 
deficiency I feel. A year’s residence in the plains has 
not affected my constitution. I have again found, in the 
mountains, the legs I had in the Alps. I suffer from 
cold, just in the same degree that I was formerly incom- 
moded by heat ; but these contrary extremes affect only 
my temper, without touching my health. My policy of 
insurance against cholera, dysentery, and jungle, the 
three great diseases of India, never leaves me ; but I 
expect not to open it till I get to Paris, and not to 
require it till then. This policy of insurance is a little 
box, containing the violent remedies proper for resisting 
an attack, with excellent instructions for their use, 
■which the cleverest physician at Calcutta was goojl 
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rnough to write fur me. \\*hcn I recollect Ins ntten- 
tions, I cannot !ic!j> retracing tlicnninlcmiptcslicricnof 
bindnesSi and flalfcring disimctioni wln'cli ( Iiarc not 
cetised to meet wiih, since my arrirnl in tin's counlry, 
I hare often Ifocn almost afTccted at tlic true cordiality 
of my reception. In this respect^ nothing has l>een 
wanting: old and young, great and smaH, orerwhclm 
rao with attentions. Tlic oddest thing of alt i<, that my 
fortune has hcen the mrao, even among the most 
fashianahlc. Althoogh 1 hare just tnirclled scren or 
eight hundrcfl leagues on liorsehack, without nhip or 
spur, the oflieers of the most dashing corps intho 
Dritiih army, in which the major, in order to |>eeomo 
lieutenant-colonel) pays 240,000 fmnm, Arc., Ac., are my 
sworn hrothens; and srhen I descend from the mono* 
lains, in October or Norember, I shall find a relay of 
hones prepared by their disinteresicd rtre, to conrey 
me in one day, without stopping, from Sharunporc to 
Meerut, a scren days' march (fifty leapies). 

It is late; 1 roust bid you good night, my dear 
brother. Good night, and odicu, for a lime. To- 
morrow I shall go up to the sources of tho Jumna : 
they are, I bclicTC, two thousand metres aboro this 
place, the last inhabited part of tho Talley ; which 
makes six thousand feet, or twclrc thousand steps of a 
staircase a hundred and fifty times the height of ours. 
Adieu I— odicu I 

Comp of liana, May 20/il. 

Again under apricot trees, but two doys’ march 
below my last station; and though the height of this 
still exceeds two thousand metres, tho sim is nevcTthc- 
less very hot now, and I am just arrived, exhausted 
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with fatigue, and sick, from the change of regimen to 
which I have been forced from necessity, in these, lofty 
mountains. For the last six months, the foundation of 
my breakfast (if my slender morning meal merits that 
name), and my dinner, has been rice. Here, I can get 
nothing but wheat and barley. I fancied myself well 
stocked with my usual provender ; and as I have little 
desire to put my nose into my cook’s den of iniquities 
(I mean the provision basket), I took the blockhead at 
his word, and a deficiency of rice was soon declared. 
But my Gorkha havildar, who is my lieutenant-general, 
by violating the domiciles of the few inhabitants of this 
lofty valley, found a few baskets of potatoes. I had a 
fine feast — although I ate them plain boiled with salt, 
as Buonaparte did artichokes. But if you have your 
Paul Louis Courier present in your memory, you will 
recollect that he who was not then called the Duke of — 
I know not what — exclaimed, “ Great man I admirable 
in everything I " Although, relatively, I am a very 
great lord here, no one paid me this compliment ; and 
the passing from dried to green vegetables had the 
same baneful effect upon me, which you felt eighteen 
years ago, on the banks of the Niemen, when you were 
walking from precaution, and leading your horse by the 
bridle. Nevertheless, the weather was very fine ; and 
at the foot of the lofty pinnacles where I was encamped, 
it was too valuable a circumstance not to be immediately 
taken advantage of, I ascended them twice, at the 
interval of a day, — having been stopped, on the first 
occasion, by the superstition, and stupid cowardice 
of my men, much below the point which I had pur- 
posed reaching. I should in hke manner have been 
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thwarted in my bocodiJ expedition, if, to my former 
promises cnconraging them to follow, I had not added 
threats of chastisement, to 1*0 inOicted on those who 
refused to advance. One only, tny gardener, the most 
stnpid and timid of the Hindoos, remained faithful to 
me. Tlio rest of the hand, Bcatc<I, in the sun, upon a 
rock that pierced the mantle of snow on which we hul 
been walking for two hours, became perfectly mutinous, 
and called my poor gardener to them. I did not wait 
until his fdelity gave way; and although it is do joke 
to climb over soft snow, some hundred feet above a 
certain level, when the rarefaction of the air renders 
respiration quick and laborious, and exhausts a man at 
the end of thirty paces, I slightly lent my knees, and, 
supporting myself with my two hands ond my long and 
strong bamboo, which, when I made it plougii up the 
snow deeper, moderated ray rclocity ns I required ir< 
darted like an eagle upon the rock of revolt, where the 
bamboo played another part. The traitor whoso voico 
I had recognised calling to the gardener, paid for all, 
and very dearly too. The least weakness on my part— • 
a half measure— would have been the most dangerous 
of measures. The culprit being besides the most active, 
the most robust, and habitually the most evil inten* 
tioned of all, I thrashed him so heartily from the first, 
that he would not have been able to reply had he made 
the nltempt. As those poor devils, notwithstanding 
their piteous and humble condition, arc of high caste, 
and essentially military, I really did not know how the 
others would take this lesson. Rajpoots, and moun* 
taineers though they are, they took it like true Hindoos; 
that is, by joining bands, and asking pardon. The one 
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who had been beaten, having^ recovered from his stunning-, 
put himself at the head of the file, holding- the end of a 
long rope, which the others took in their hands, like a 
rail, for fear there should be crevices under the snow. 
Fastened in this way, with my botanical aid-de-camp, I 
marched along on the flank of the column like a true 
shepherd’s dog — a toilsome matter in such places — 
exhausting all the tropes of my Hindostanee rhetoric 
to stimulate the fainting sjfirits of my followers. Had 
it not been for the snow, there is not one' of these 
people who, though loaded v/ith a weight of a hundred 
pounds, W'ould not have travelled over the worst paths 
of these mountains, three times as far as I could do in 
the same time. But they are not used to these deserts 
of snow. Having left their accustomed roads, and the 
snow concealing entirely from them the often fatal 
danger of a false step, their instinct of progression 
expires before these snowy declivities, which require 
neither address nor courage, for there is no danger in a 
fall. I fell down frequently; all I had to do was to 
shake my clothes. I wished to ascertain the height at 
which all vegetation ceases. I saw it on the point of 
expiring ; but the delays of my march, and its extreme 
slowness, obliged me to think of returning before I had 
reached the last crests of rock which peered above the 
snow, and probably form the limit of the vegetable zone. 
In returning from Kanawer (Kannaaur) this oppor- 
tunity will not be wanting; but I should have liked to 
determine this point in difierent parts of the central 
chain of the Himalaya. 

Do not blame too much ray violence with the people 
of my escort. Between the hammer and the anvil, be- 
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iwecn contempt anti scnrile mpcct, tlicrc is no neutral 
Eituation possible. You «lo not thrash people for not 
calling you “your lonlship,” “your highness," “your 
majesty;*’ now it is the rule in India for the natires 
never to address the most insignificant English gentle- 
man but by these titles, the same which they give to 
their Rajahs, to their Nawanbs, and to the Emperor of 
Delhi. An ill-tempered fellow on the road, haring this 
morning called me jrou instead of yovr highness, I was 
forced to give him a very severe lesson in politeness. 
I bad fully ns much right to do so as the Parisian phi- 
lanthropist would have in boxing the ears of a rustic for 
thee and thoutng him. I must be the more jealous 
about etiquette, as the simplicity of my equipment, tho 
hard life I lead, (be privations and fatigues I endure 
with my people, my dress of common stu/T proper for 
this kind of life, and cvcr}*thing in me and about roe,tcinpt 
the natives to depart from it. “ My lord,” therefore, 
is not sufficient for me; I must have “ your majesty,” 
or, at least, “ your highness.” 

You would no doubt laugh at his majesty, if you were 
to appear before him, in Iiis dress of white bear's skin 
and with his long mustachios, an ornament which has a 
veryimposing effect upon the scarcely bearded inhabitants 
of the Himalaya- Fortunately I have no looking-glass 
to settle the question, and I fancy that the reddish 
reflection, which I perceive on looking down, is merely 
the effect of o false light. 

In more than one disagrccahle particular, my dear 
Porphyre, do my little misfortunes follow your Moscow 
miseries at a respectful distance. The horrible filthiness 
of the mountaineers, against which I cannot defend my- 
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self, is one of the evils I have the gfreatest diiBr 
culty in submitting; to. I hope I shall not become used 
to it. The storm has just moderated the heat. A 
military therapeutic experiment has had full success. 
A boiling- hot infusion of teapot, for want of tea, edul-- 
corated with equal parts of brandy, set me on my legs 
again. They are bringing me a kid, which will,., at 
length, interrupt my Brahminical diet. In the style of 
the Constitutionnel, the clouds which covered, &c. &c., 
are dissipated, and I catch sight of the dawn of a curry 
on the fire, made with Cayenne pepper, absolutely 
uneatable for a Parisian, although not very hot for me, 
and which will completely replace me in my. saddle. 
Without it, I should be unhorsed. 

This (evil be to him that evil thinks) reminds me of 
a pharmaceutical episode .(in this very modest country I 
know not what decent name to give it) of my journey 
among the Sikhs. One morning I was awakened by 
the cry of “ thieves ! ” Day had scarcely dawned, after 
a dark night. Servants, soldiers, horse and foot, were 
all roused. A robber had slipped into my tent, which 
is very small, by cutting a large entrance vdth his 
, sword, and passing under my bed, which is very low. 
He stole at random from among the objects lying, on 
the ground. My pistols^and watch were almost in his 
way ; but, being, no doubt, disturbed in his operations, 
by some noise or false alarm, he had no time to choose ; 
and he made off, carrying away with him what was 
under his hand, namely, my powder flask and shaving 
apparatus. Being disturbed in his flight, he abandoned 
the least Valuable part of his booty, the razor strop, 
shaving box, a phial of nitric acid, &c., &c. , These 
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articles were found on the road to the ncighhouring 
village. The shining of the peivter in the tnilight 
made the Sikh hclicve that he had stolen some precious 
vessel ; whereas ho had taken only a — The pleni- 
potcntiarics of the Sikh Rajahs immediately WTiitcd upon 
me to rcQucst the value and description of the stolen 
articles, that they might direct a search for them every- 
where, or, in the event of not finding them, pay me the 
value at the ’expense of the freeholders of the place. 
As they understood hut ill my description of the 
article I most regretted/ 1 illustrated it hy a full-sized 
drawing, of irhich I was preparing to make copies 
for distribution among the inquirers, when' the noise 
attracted my English friends. My drawing threw them 
into consternation ; they blushed to the white of their 
eyes, ond were heartily vexed with me, that, having the 
unfortunate custom of using a — I did not take 
more care to keep it secret. I told them gravely that 
it was a matter of life and death to roc. — “ Ah, death a 
thousand times over rather than keep one,” they 
exclaimed altogether. “ No I” I replied, “ a thousand 

■ rather than a single boadacb ?” Then followed 
a serious eulogium upon that admirable remedy, and a 
medical satire upon calomcl,jalnp, &c., which the English 
have the folly to consider its efEcacious equivalents. 
My speech was no doubt eloquent ; for the Rajah him- 
self was immediately written to, to request him to 
rummage all the huts, and beat all the bushes in his 
paltry empire, to find the stolen article, and, if he 
chanced to recover it, to send it to me under safe 
escort, wherever I might happen to be. I do not despair 
of seeing a party of Sikh cavalry bring it back to me at 

VOL. I. Q 
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Paris, a few years hence, on a velvet cushion. Meanwhile 
my Enjjlish friends, reconciled to the reason of the 
thing, had the politeness to overcome their scruples, 
and to send messengers for a substitute, to the directors 
of the neighbouring military hospitals. They succeeded 
in procuring me one, which I suppose to be of vener- 
able antiquity, and the first attempt of the kind. Our 
father and you would both laugh if 3'ou could see it. 
The report of this accident has given me the most 
perfect reputation, not of immorality precisely, but of 
being an esprit fort, somewhat disposed to cynicism. 
Adieu, dear Porphyre ; I was quite melancholy \yhen I 
came to j'ou, exhausted and ill ; and now punch and this 
gossip with you have revived, and almost made me 
merry. I leave you to do honour to my aforesaid 
English friends. In my isolated situation, and in this 
remote spot, I feel the inestimable value of health, and 
I take every care of it that circumstances will allow. 
Rely on my prudence, moderation, and address ; rely 
also upon my luck (for there is something else besides 
good management in it) to see me return some day 
without the loss of a hair. Adieu. 

Encam'pment in a forest below the summit of Kedar-KaniOj 
May 27th, evening, at a height q/’3200 metres ". 

You are the sole confidant of my sufferings, my kind 
brother, since it is you who hear all my complaints. I 
was well enough to continue my march, trusting that 
my return to my habitual regimen w'ould completely 

• Tlie French metro is about three feet and a quarter English 
measure Tr. 
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euro me; and, liavin" arrived ycstcnlay at the top of 
the valley of the IloJdiar, I left thii rooming; its highest 
hahitalions to come and encamp in this solitude, in onler 
to climl) the neighliouring peaks to-morron‘, and cross 
to the other side, into a valley parallel with this, I 
arrived, overcome with fatigue, after n marc!) of only 
seven hours. Nevertheless I had collected ample 
materials for wort, which 1 began without delay — 
besides, my 1>ed is so hard that I rest just os well in my 
chair— >hut on a sudden t wws seized with such excruci- 
ating pvtins in my bowels that 1 became almost dellriotis. 
Tl)c spot was ill chosen for sickness. Ilchind me the 
nearest habitations arc seven hours’ march ; in front 
they arc two days', and my people have only provisions 
enough for this interval: so that 1 must either ads-ance 
or go lack and to find what ? This is the reverse uf 
the medal. On the side of health it is magnificent; 
hut on the side of illness it is very had, and there h no 
woman svho cannot bear acute suffering belter than 1 
can. I scarcely know what pam is, except by very rare 
cramps, a ht of fever eight years ago, anil my torture of 
to-day: and an idea has struck me to make an end of 
it, and get rid of the evil at once. I must observe a 
strict regimen. ’SVhat ray legs will be to-morrow I 
know not. But night, which is come, brings counsel.— 
Adieu, then ; it is so cold and wet in ray tent, that from 
prudence I leave you, in order to pul my hcd-clothes 
between the atmospljcrc and my body. TJjo scoundrels 
of Sikhs are perhaps the cause of roy indisposition. 
Good night. Oh, how fortunate you are to live in a 
house. 
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* Camp of Adjalta, June 4:ih. 

Quite alive, I assure you. If I were paid at the rate 
of six thousand francs for it (and would to God I 
were so), I would explain to you in the most satisfac- 
tory manner how, by the influence of air and water, 
from being- ill as I ivas, I am restored to health. The 
fact however is, that without having had a single day of 
perfect rest, I am now the best in condition of my 
wliole caravan. Such is the state of the case — for 
there is not a day passes that I have not to ascend and 
descend twelve or fifteen hundred metres, without 
reckoning parentheses, I have substituted, as my 
beverage, milk for water, and I drink two bottles of it 
without scruple every evening at my dinner. It is a 
sort of antidote to the essence of fire, which forms the 
sauce of my eternal curry. It costs me three sous a day 
more, and a little use of arbitrary power. I ascend to the 
mountain in search of cows (observe, that to-day I am 
encamped at the height of tw’o thousand three hundred 
metres — ^3'^esterday, two thousand six hundred), and 
before the door of my tent a dozen are brought to 
obtain this small quantity of milk. I pay magnificently 
—three sous did I say ? — ^it is half as much again as the 
milk is worth ; but they must make haste, and the 
arrival of this liquid coincides with the last touch of my 
cook. Nothing, besides, is so easy as to be arbitrary 
when one has only to say, like Monsieur de Foucauld, 

“ seize him !” — I imitate this officer of gendarmes with 
a wonderful word of the Hindostanee jargon, before 
which the “ seize him ” turns pale — pacarau / and my 
Gorkha seapoys would seize the devil and Monsieur de 
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I'oucanld himself. llesWcs, the people of this country 
seem to think there is n degree of honour in heinp so 
treated. Those you «-antdo not stir from home unless 
you despatch a soldier to them in form. Wlmt a useful 
thing arhitrary rule is; hut what a rillanous country 
that irhich requires it f I cannot think of my oivn 
country* without a feeling of arlmiration and affection. 

June 23nit 1033. 

I hare just given my father such a broadside of 
writing, that, unless I quit the sul^cct of my own affairs, 
I am at the end of my nesrs. Since the essential is told, 
let me amuse myself; £ hare been quite disagrceahic 
enough in the preceding pages. 

So j'ou, too, my dear Porpbyrc, arc taken with the 
Afghans ; and, not yet sativDcil, you hare a predilection 
nUo for Knhulians, Kandahamns, and others, after the 
fashion of Messrs, of the Conmer and Co. Oh I oh ! 
No one is a prophet in his own conntry. 

Those two heroes, the two brothers, Mohammed 
Khan and I’nrdilc Khan, hare no more effect at Delhi 
than the Duke of Saxc-Schwerin, or him of Anlmlt- 
Cobalt, who may, however, be very great princes, but 
incognito. 

The Company’s army consists of three hundred thou- 
sand men— thirty thousand of which arc king's troops, 
and seven or eight thousand entirely European corps in 
the company’s service, such as . almost the whole artil- 
lery; and tlic native army is commanded by numerous 
■European officers and non-commissioned officers. It is 
disciplined and drilled quite as well as the king’s army, 
dressed like it, fights very nearly equal to it, and is. 
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commanded by oflBcers in whom it has the greatest and 
justest confidence. In a country like this, intersected 
by deserts, and innvhich the richest provinces, with the 
exception of Bengal which is extremely distant from 
Erzerum, could not support the smallest army, the 
least body of troops, in order not to starve or die of 
thirst, would have to be attended by an immense number 
of elephants, camels, and waggons. The company have 
three thousand elephants, forty thousand camels, and 
materiel of all kinds in proportion ; — and it is always 
ready to take the field. Ask yourself, then, if, from 
this place Semla, a distance of seven leagues from 
Runjeet Sing, I have not reason to scoff at him indefi- 
nitely, as well as at all the Afghans, Kandaharians, 
Kabulians, the brothers Mohammed and Purdile, the 
heroes, and lastly at all the various vagabonds, brigands, 
and mendicants, both horse and foot, who flourish on 
the right bank of the Indus. 

If you can find a discreet and inoffensive mode of 
insinuating this information, tell Messrs, of the Cour~ 
vier not to believe easily in heroes, which are a sort of 
animals more rare in this country than elsewhere, and 
generally exotic everywhere. 

If I had more money, I would go to Cashmeer, which 
belongs to Runjeet Sing. The resident of Delhi, whom 
I would request to ask him for a passport, would 
w'rite to him immediately, and receive forthwith the 
desired firman. Perhaps it is not to be regretted that 
pecuniary prudence prevents so interesting a journey, 
because Runjeet Sing may die one of these days. He 
is not young ; and on the day of his death there will be 
war betwixt his two sons ; and a pacific naturalist is 
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ftire of being pluntlomi, if not worsc—liow »haH I say 
it?— tlie Siktis are such Turk* in this respect. 

M. Allard is quite the Soliman Bey of llunjoot Sing. 
He comes from time to time to Loodheoana (upon the 
banks of the Sutledge) to visit the British officers on 
that station, cslublishcd beyond the precincts of the 
Company’s tcmior)*, among the inilepemlent Sikhs in 
the dominions of my friend the Rajah of I’attiala, nho 
has not yet sent me back my syringe, lie is H'ell paid 
(a hundred thousand francs, like A general officer on this 
side the river), but he is half a prisoner. Kunjeot Sing 
takes great care to make him spend the whole of his 
income every year, in order to destroy all devirc of 
leaving him. lie pursues the same policy towards 
his other F.uropean officer?, upon whom ho only half 
relics. A M. Meviu?, a Prussian, who commanded 
one of lui cavalry regiments, having very lately excited 
a revolt in his corps, hy tho application of tho German 
process of the whip to his Sikhs, was obliged to toko 
refuge in tho tent of the king himself (Hunjeet Sing) 
to escape from the fury of his men. Jlunjeet saved his 
life, hut refused to retain him in his service. Upon this 
sharp words ensued on both sides, and at last Runjeet, 
dismissing him, exclaimed with on oath : “ Germans, 
French, English, those European rascals arc all alike 1” 

1 ought to have left an enormous blank for the oath, 
which is very short in Ilindostanec, but so energetic 
that it would require a whole line to express it in 
Dur language 

The British Government has a strong interest in 
Runjeet's preserving his sovereignty. Before the esta- 
blishment of his power, parties of cavalry used constantly 
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lo cross the Sutledge, and plunder the independent Sikhs 
on the left hank, the friends and proteges of the Com- 
pany. • These it was necessary to succour; and, unless 
the fugitive aggressors were pursued on the other side 
of the river, no satisfaction or reparation was possible— 
the petty princes of the Punjab being too weak to be 
responsible for the robberies committed by their sub- 
jects. If such a thing were to happen now-a-days, 
the political Resident at Delhi would send Runjeet 
a long bill, with an immediate demand of the value 
of the crops and cattle plundered, and moreover a 
respectable number of the culprits, in order to have 
them hanged with all due ceremony. Runjeet would 
care very little for their hanging, but the payment of 
the rupees would concern him much ; he therefore takes 
care that nothing of the kind shall happen. There has 
been no example of it since the establishment of his 

authority. 

Although my host is the political agent who exer-' 
cises control over the only Tartar and Tibetan states to 
which the British power extends, we have never heard 
of the anonymous savant ivho is travelling through 
Tibet nith an escort of twelve hundred cossacks, and 
other mounted canaille of dhe same description . The 
twelve hundred horses of these twelve hundred cossacks 
would run a great chance of starving in that part o 
Tibet which extends to the foot of the Himalaya on 
the northern side. I am not w'ithout some fear as to 
the means of feeding the only steed which I leckon 
upon the pleasure of riding in Ivanawer. 

• Jacqucniont here contradicts an article in a French paper, concern 
ing whicli his brother had questioned him. 
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My friend of the artlllcTy, with his thousand foot 
Gorkhas, is so much master in these mountains, that, 
during’ the last nine years since his arriral, ho has not 
had occasion to resort to force. lie deposes the kings 
in his neighbourhood when they kill too many of their 
subjects, lie also iraprisonK and tines them; and ho 
has merely to make a report to the Resident of Delhi, 
under whom he is jwKtically placed.’ The Ilindoo- 
Tartar Rajah of IlUsahtr takes groat c.are to inform him 
of all that passes on the other side of the mountains 
where be resides, and I hare reason to helicrc that the 
sarant in ijncstion, with his twelve hundred rossaeks, 
must hare stopped at some months' march from this 
frontier. 

You appear tome pretty confident about the Afghans, 
and you begin with a rcry pleasant rcllcclion about a 
pio; to which I am happy to he able to answer that I 
haTc the prospect of eating here in four months, a Stras- 
hurg/jd/<5 de foie grai, end also a Terigord pdti defoxe 
^rcs, which ore not inferior to the Boulogne y)R7d rfe 
hecasses when in season. The Bordeaux vessels bring 
them every year to Calcutta, where they arrive as fresh 
as at Paris ; and your colleague the artilleiyman, my 
host at present, has jnst written to the capital, in order 
that he may regale me with both at’ our next meeting. 
Since we arc talking of pies, I will tell you that upon 
the peaks of Mossouri, in the mountains of the Himalaya, 
another artilleryman, the general of the former, a grey- 
haired old bachelor, whom you would lovo to distrac- 
tion if you knew him, nrade me taste— taste 1 1 devoured 
a pdU de lihre trujfi and a quantity of Perigord pdtds 
de perdrix^rogues trujfees. The proceeding of both is 
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very simple : the on® account of his high rank in the 
army, and the othef account of his office, have an 
income of a hundr®^ thousand francs a year, which 
diminishes distances ^ singular manner, and exercises 
the action of a suck*"g-P"™P ^P®" things 

of Europe, raising a height of seven or eight 

thousand feet above level of the sea. Why are you 

not the, captain of ^ 

your absence, how'®''®*’’ know that the treacherous 
islander, your comP®®^’ drank your health yesterday 
with me, and (do ^ell our father or Taschereau) it 
was not with vin di Tours, 

June 25th, 

I close this pack®^ announcing to you that I set 
out the day after Kanawer. Adieu. . 


TO M. ELDER, PARIS. 

Semlah, Semla, ad libitum, June 21st 1830. 

My last letters ^®'’® addressed to you, the one from 
Benares, called id memorandum enormous ; the 
other commenced hlelhi and closed at Kithul, in the 
Sikh country, on ^^e 22d of March. Under this same 
cover, Porphyre >'''^1 receive a sort of journal of my 
progress from Kif^ul to the centre of the Himalaya, 
which almost renc^®*’® ^7 mentioning it to you unne- 
cessary. 

This place, like Mont-d’or or Bagneres, is the resort 
of the rich, the idl®’ the sick. The officer entrusted 
with the military, political, judicial, and financial service 
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occupy one hour after breakfast, and who passes the 
rest of his time in loading- me -with kindness. Some 
mutual friends having informed him of ray design of 
visiting Semla, he had expected me for a month past. 
He passes for the stiffest of dandies, the most formal 
and vainest of the princes of the earth ! I find nothing 
of all this — it is impossible to be a better fellow. We 
gallop an hour or two in the morning on the magnificent 
roads which he has made,often joining some elegant caval- 
cade, in which I meet many of my Calcutta acquaintances. 
On our return we have an elegant and recherchehreaViast. 
Then I have the entire and free disposal of my day, and 
that of my host, whenever I think proper to request it, 
to view men and things. At sun-set fresh horses are at 
the door, and we take another ride, to enlist the most 
friendly and lively of the rich idlers and imaginary inva- 
lids whom we may chance to meet. They are people 
of the same kind as my host, bachelors and soldiers, but 
soldiers employed in all kinds of departments — the most 
interesting people in India to me. We sit down to a 
magnificent dinner at half-past seven, and rise at eleven. 
I drink Hock, Claret, and Champagne only, and Malm- 
sey at dessert ; the others, alleging the coldness of the 
climate, stick to Port, Sherry, and Madeira. I do not 
recollect having tasted water for the last seven days. 
Nevertheless there is no excess, but great cheerfulness 
every evening. I cannot tell you how delightful this 
appears to me, after the dryness, insipidity, hardness, 
and brevity of my solitary dinners in the mountains, 
dmdng two months. And I have not one arrear to pay 
oif. Having the approaching prospect of four months 
of misery on the other side of the Himalaya, I take my 
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rcTCnco liy anticipntion. 1 arrirctl l»crc so much exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and the consequences of an obstinate indis- 
j>osition, that I thought I uouM avail myself of the 
j>oriod of my stay, to recruit my health ; but my host's 
cook cured me in four-and-twenty hours. 

Do you not sec Semta on your map ? It is a little 
to the Korth of the 31* of latitude, a little to the East of 
the 77“ of longitude, am! a few leagues from the Sut- 
Ictlgc. Is it not curio'tts to dino in silk stockings at 
such a place, to drink a bottle of Ilock, and another of 
Champagne every evening-— besides dclicions Mocha 
colTco— and to receive the Calcutta pajters every 
morning? 

Tl»c King of Ilissahir's vitior, whose master is the 
greatest of my host's allies, is here at present. Captain 
Kennedy (that is my host's name) 1ms introduced us to 
each other; and I am assured of receiving from the 
Ilajah all sorts of attention, on the other side of the 
Himalaya. One of liis officers will follow me every- 
where, and I shall take with me from hence a couple of 
Ghorka carabiniers belonging to my host’s regiment, the 
most active and clever of them, and one of his chourntsis 
(a sort of usher or janissary) who has already visited 
that country, having gone thither with his master some 
years ago. 

The people on this side of the mountains arc dread- 
fully afraid of their neighbours on the other. It is 
rather difficult to procure carriers for the baggage, and 
constitutionally it would be impossible to make a single 
servant follow one thither; hut Captain Kennedy has 
obligingly offered to iraprison any of mine who refuse 
to accompany me; and although they declare that they 
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prefer being hnngofl on this side tlie mountains to being 
free in Kanawcr, I think that by availing myself, in one 
or two instances, of my host’s kindness, I shall make 
the rest determine upon going with me. What the sim- 
pletons fear I know not: — but it is no longer India on 
the other side ; there are no more castes ; instead of 
Brahmins there are Lamas. Besides, in my suite there 
will be perfect security. The Rajah of Bissahir knows 
very well, that if any harm happened to me he should 
suffer for it, and he will take great care of the Francis 
sahib capidnnc Kindi sahibJcd ddsie, which means “the 
French lord, friend of the great General Kennedy.” 

June 22nd. 

Yesterday was the solstice, and the periodical rains 
which that period brings, invade all the southern slopes 
of the Himalaya, notwithstanding their distance from 
the tropic. Several days have already elapsed since this 
disagreeable change of weather took place ; I can scarcely 
see well enough to write, so thick are the moist clouds in 
which we are enclosed. Nevertheless I shall be obliged 
to march a fortnight before I reach the Tibetan valleys, 
where it never rains. This will be the worst part of my 
journey. 

A few lines in answer to your two letters. I cannot help' 
smiling at your fears, arising from the news of an in- 
surrection of the Company’s troops at the time of my 
arrival in India. What must you not have thought, 
when you saw the Half Batta affair in the English 
papers ! You must have believed that the army was 
in full mutiny, and Lord William Bentinck compelled 
to embark for Europe, with his council— the natives 
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availing tlicmsolTMoftljoqaarrcl between tltoKuropeans, 
and arming on all sides against tbem.— Now to me this 
monstrous ignorance of Asiatic affairs in Europe is the 
height of the unimaginable, for an enormous mass of 
correspondence is consiantlr exchanged between the 
two countries ; the fluctuation of travellers between them 
is no less so; and, lastl)% though the Government of 
India is despotic on principle, and ought to be so, it is 
in fact as free as any in Europe. Tlicre is no preren* 
live censorsbip exercised against periodicals, which are 
numerous ; first, at Calcutta— the John Ilnll second, 
“the llurkuru” (which signifies in Ilindostanco the 
Messenger); third, “the East India Gazette;” “the 
Government Gazette “ the Litcrar)' Gazelle, ” *^c.,&'c. 
svithout mentioning the journals published in Bengalee 
and I lindostancc. Efom the contrailictory reports of these 
different papers, nothingwouM be more easy, as it appears 
to roc, than to get at the true state of affairs. All of 
them go to England, and yet the mass of the British 
public is as ignorant about Indian matters, ns we are in 
Erancc. Some of the little new-spaper scraps which you 
fonmrded to me, to inform me that tlic Afghans had sent 
an embassy to the Ilusslan general at Erzenxm, and that 
the king of Lahore, Runjoct Sing, was well disposed 
towards the Russians, have excited the mirth of my, 
Indian friends. Here we arc precisely a day’s march from 
Ilunjeet Sing, and in fine weather wo can see a consi- 
derable part of his dominions:— now’, we are ns supremely 
indifferent to him as to the emperor of Japan. The forces 
maintained by the Company on the north-west frontier, 
atDelhi, Kurnal, Meerut, Agra, Mutra, and Loodlieeana, 
would be sufficient to invade the whole of the Punjab 
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without any movement of troops in the interior of India. 
Runjeet Singf mig^lit risk a battle behind his actual line 
of defence, the Sutledge, but he would alFord the 
British a precious opportunity of annihilating him in half 
an hour. As for the Afghans, a warlike nation,” says 
your estimable journal, which has so many times in- 
vaded India, and can bring-thirty thousand cavalry into 
the field,” this is saying a little too much : the days of 
Mahmood, and Ghirni,and Timur, are past. The Afghans 
are very inferior to the Sikhs, and are, at most, just strong 
enough to do battle from -time to time with Runjeet 
Sing. 

This latter disciplines his little army in the European 
fashion, and almost aU his officers are French. Their 
chief is a M. Allard, of whom a great deal of good is 
said on this side of the Sutledge. A month ago, three 
young French officers, one of whom is a younger 
brother of M. Allard’s, passed through this place on 
their way from Calcutta to enter Runjeet Sing’s service. 
Not only did the local government allow them free 
passage, but they also received many attentions on .their 
long journey. Lord William Bentinck regrets that the 
Russians Avere blockheads enough not to take Constan- 
tinople ; and, though they were to occupy the Avhole of 
the Turkish empire, he Avould not feel himself in less 
security at Calcutta, or even at Delhi or Semla, than 
he does at present. 

Runjeet Sing, to maintain his little army (from 
thirty to forty thousand men) upon a European footing, 
is obliged to grind his country Avith imposts, Avhich are 
ruining it. SeA’eral of his provinces are calling for 
tlie British ; and I do not doubt that some day or other 
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(but not for some years to come) the Company will 
extend the limits of its empire from the Sulledge to the 
Indus. It is not a hundred years since the Punjab was 
dismembered from it, after the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and this country naturally forms a part of it. Tlie reli- 
gion is nearly tbe same, the language also scarcely 
differs, and the course of the seasons is the same. But 
the British will make this conquest only at the last 
extremity. All that they have added to their territory, 
for the last fifty years, beyond Bengal and Babar, beyond 
the empire which Colonel Clive bad formed, has only 
diminished their revenues. Not one of the acquired 
provinces pays the expenses of its government and 
military occupation. The Madras presidency, taken in 
the lump, is annually deficient; Bombay is still further 
from covering its e.xpenscs. It is the revenue of Bengal 
and Bahar, principally of the former, which, after 
making up the deficiency of the north-west provinces 
recently annexed to the presidency of Calcutta, 1 mean 
Bundlecund, Agra, Delhi, &c., sets the finances of the 
two secondary presidencies afloat. In France, we consider 
a hypocritical farce the excuse of neewify alleged by 
tbe British for tbe prodigious aggrandisement of their 
Asiatic dominions ; nothing, however, is more true ; and 
certainly no European government was ever more faith- 
ful to its engagements than that of the Company. 

Your map, in four sheets, is not the same as mine. 
But I know it is a very good one ; and you will be able 
to follow me step by step, except in the mountains. 
Since you love this country for my sake, and desire to 
become acquainted with it, summon all your courage, 
and. ask at the Library of the Institute, or at the Boyal 
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Library, for the five octavo volumes of iNliH's History 
of India. It is beyond all comparison the best %vork on 
that country. Perhaps the two quarto volumes of Dr. 
Helier, the late bishop of Calcutta, might amuse you 
more, but they would give you very little information : 
they are regular milk and water ! Those parts ® ^ ® 
Deccan left blank in the map, and marked “ unexplored 
countries," annoy you. You are afraid that I should 
have to cross them. Be of good cheei . Shou ^ ® 

happen, I shall take a strong escort ; besides, the danger 
to be encountered there is that of dying of hunger and 
thirst, or of ataxic fever, rather than that of being 
attacked by parties of marauders. But there is no 
interest in visiting these countries. They are eser s 
without water, covered with wretched forests, through 
which a few hovels are scattered at great distances, 
the beginning of my journey, I saw a good specimen o 
this between Rogonatpore and Sheergottee. In many 
parts of India every one is certain of death who passes 
through those terrible places between September and 
January ; and the danger is the same to the natives 
to Europeans. Rely on my prudence, and my complete 
submission to the exigencies of places and seasons. 

The learned or literary societies of the Unite ^ ta es^ 
are about on a par with those of India. As societies, 
the latter are below every thing that can be conceive 
in ignorance, folly, and puerility. However, t ere are 
necessarily some men of merit in each , in that o 
cutta particularly,-Horace Wilson, for instance, he 
first Sanscrit scholar in the w'orld, a linguist, a ’ 

a savant, and a poet, at the same time. Read is 
Theatre: this book cannot be wanting at the oja 
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Library. I wrote yesterday to my old host, Sir Edward 
Ryan, and my amiable neighbour, Sir Charles Grey, 
Chief Justice of India, and explained to the latter why 
I sent no paper to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. I 
concluded ray chapter of grievances against it, with the 
very circumstance of bis being its president without 
having any right to he even a member, and as a proof of 
the society itself being absurd. The very great talents of 
Sir C. Grey will find employment in politics. His short 
hours of leisure are for European literature ; and lie 
cares as little for the history and antiquities of this 
country os you do. I hare the same contempt for them. 
The Sanscrit leads to nothing but Sanscrit. The me« 
chanism of this language is wonderfully complicated, 
and nevertheless they say it Is admirable. Rut it is like 
one of those machines which never leave museums, 
and are more ingenious than useful. It has served only 
for the manufacture of theology, metaphysics, history 
intermingled with theology, and other stuff of the same 
kind : triple nonsense for the makers and the consumers 
— for foreign consumers especially— nonsense = a. The 
Arabic is not exempt from these evils. The allegorical 
mysticism of the Orientals has penetrated even into the 
elementary notions which they have acquired of the phy- 
sical and^athematica! sciences ; and the intermixture of 
Brahminic fables with the planetary motions and prin- 
ciples of physics, complicates with singular difficulties 
the understanding of them. 

Tlie fashion of Sanscrit and literary Orientalism in 
general, will last nevertheless ; for those who may have 
spent or lost fifteen or twenty years in learning Arabic 
or Sanscrit, will not have the candour to admit that 
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tlipy poser*;;; n iisclre:! piece of kiiowlcdcc. D’Eckstoin 
is, I think, very right to go on as if he nnderstoofl them ; 
and tilt.' trash which he gives, sc non c vero c hrn Irovato. 
Try some of Schlogrl, who is liotiost and con.eciontion.s, 
and sec if there is innch dilTcrence. Try also some of 
(’ousiii. Is there not a family likeness between the 
alKtird at Henares, and that in Germany ? 

Let ns now proceed to your second letter. Here come 
hack your Afgdmns — then the jirohahlc war between Great 
Britain and Russia, occasioned hv the hostile designs 
of the latter upon India ; then the vSedition of the Indian 
army, ^vc. All this i.s broad farce at Semla. Porphyre's 
moustaches are something now ; but I flatter myself 
that mine owe them nothing. They arc an ornament 
which ecclesiastics almost alone, in the north of India, 
dispense with ; but they are particularly appropriate to 
the country in which I am now travelling. 

I am much surprised that the Jro’ffjn had not received 
a letter from mo, on the 9lh of November 1 S29, the date 
of your letter ; for I uTOte to those gentlemen from the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 27th December 1828, by 
Captain d’Urville, who arrived in France in the month of 
IMarch or April 1829. 1 also wrote to them from Bourbon 
after the hurricane ; and I have already received news 
of other letters written at the same time and sent by 
the same ship, having reached Europe. What surprises 
me no less, is their silence respecting me. I wrote to 
them from Kithul, and I also write to them to-day, that 
my credits expiring in the year 1831 inclusive, if new 
ones do not soon arrive for the year following, and 
supplementary ones for the present year, to enable me 
to go on to the next, I shall be obliged to start for 
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Kuropc from Ik)mbay !>y the itiortcst and least expen- 
sire roatc. ^\liatcrcr may liapjten, do not l»e anytJiini? 
more llian rexctl at it; but entertain no fear that I 
shall allow myself imprudently to he wrecked upon the 
shores of India, hy the unforeseen retirement of the 
wave which has carried me thither. My confidence 
heing restore*! in that respect, I do not suffer myself to 
l»c turned from my present studies hy any uneasiness 
&)>out the future. 

^\^lal need had you of the testimony of V “ • *, to 
he convinced of the extravagant absurdity of a scientific 
journey into equinoctial America, Mexico in particular r 
One had need he French, to he so completely ignonmt 
of external affairs. M. dc Ilumlwldt was very fortunate 
in the period which ho chose for his great voyage ; and 
the social confusion of the countries which he visited, 
is a literary god.sent for him, since he drives away now 
observers, and secures a sort of monopoly for his works 
on Amcrics. Ilcsides he had to describe the finest part 
of the world. 

^Yilh regard to the picturesque, India ia very poorly 
gifted. Can it be, I have sometimes asked myself, that 
the source of admirution in me is exhausted? 1 have 
passionately admired scenes of nature at St. Domingo, 
and aftenvards in Brazil. The evil is not in me ; the 
fault is in the objects in the country. 

Tile English papers arc filled with complaints 
of the excessive coldness of the winter throughout 
Euorpe. I am more disturbed about it on your account, 
than hy the changes of ministry on account of the 
prosperity of our native country. 1 think there is no 
goveroroent capable of doing much harm in France 
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henceforth. The “ Association Bretonne” was invented 
nearly two hundred years ago, by Hampden. The inven- 
tion w’ill remain with the English. Its adoption among 
us, if adhered to, appears to me, as well as to yourself, 
a complete revolution. 

A letter by M. Jomard, translated in the English 
papers, informs us that the Pacha of Egypt has availed 
himself of Courier’s advice to' the King of Spain, and 
given himself the productive amusement of a little 
representation. But I am afraid he will scandalise our 
liberal friends, by shooting from time to time some of 
the members of the opposition, unless he associates with 
them some rivals of the counter-opposition, in order to 
prevent jealousy. However, this is the way to begin ; 
and until Bolivar becomes a king, or, remaining presi- 
dent (never mind the name), has the power of acting 
in this same way, every one will murder his neighbour, 
as may suit his own convenience. This right mtist be 
limited to a single person ; and though he should be 
half mad, like Christophe, public order would still gain 
by the immoderate and often absurd manner in which 
he might exercise it. 

I thank you for M. Humboldt’s letter to M. Arago, 
and for the report upon the labours of Beaumont. 

I leave here, with my regal artilleryman, all the 
collection I have formed since my entrance into the 
mountains ; and I shall quit him, in a couple of days, 
to proceed by Kotgur, Rampore, and Seran, along the 
banks of the Sutledge, through one of the hottest 
vallej's in India. I shall bo carried in a sort of arm- 
chair. At Seran, the summer residence of the Rajah 
of Bissahir, I shall re-enter the mountains, where I shall 
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tliimi's my Vcnrers, and proWMy fulislltuto in tlirir 
place airAoimf**, or mountain horpc, of wonderful strensth 
and DCtirUy» tliough of Kmall elzc. My suite will then 
l>e' replaced to fifty persons, at an exi'cnse of seven or 
eight Imndretl rntnes a month, and it is only i>y reducing 
my personal Imggage to wlint is strictly necessary (ancl 
in truth, nil that is necessary is not among it), that I 
can proceed with so few people. In the autumn, I shall re- 
turn by the Ilaruntla Pass,across the central chain of the 
Himalaya, either to this place, or directly to Suldiatoo 
(Sabatoo, Subatoo), Captain Kennedy’s mntcr residence, 
if he is already come down to it, sending my baggage on 
before me ; ond from Sobhatoo I shall go to Sharun- 
pore, without the mountains, where I shall renew 
my travelling estabUshroent for the plains, I have 
IcA a considerable part of my baggage and collections 
there. Tlic wliolc will l>c de«i«jtched to Delhi, which 
I have constituted my first depAt ; and when I see tny 
waggons start for Shamnpore, instead of marching 
slowly after them, to bring up the file, across a pro- 
vince entirely destitute of interest, I shall gallop in a 
single day to Meerut, where I shall rest for several 
days from the fatigue, privations, and miseries of all 
hinds which I may havb endured. I do not know 
Meerut | but I have a number of acquaintances, almost 
friends, there. Pcrltaps, I shall have some leisure in 
Kanawer, and may find on opportunity of writing to 
you; however, that is not probable. Expect, therefore, 
after this, a long interval of silence. Long as it may 
last, bo assured I shall then bo in a country ns salubrious 
as Europe, eating apples and grapes, drinking the wine 
of the country, which is execrable, and lastly: 
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Sachez, sacliez, 

Que les Tartares, 

Ne sont barbares, 

Qu’avec leurs ennemis. 

Adieu, adieu ; I love and embrace you with all my 
heart. 


TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS. 

Semlain the Himalaya, June 23rd 1830. 

My last letter was addressed to you from Kithul, in 
the country of the Sikhs, dated March 2nd. I spent a 
fortnight there running after lions, which we went in 
search of nearly to the confines of the desert of Bika- 
neer, but without seeing a single one. In this short 
space of time, for want of lions, I saw more of the East 
than in the whole year which had elapsed since my 
arrival in India. 

On the I2th April I entered the lower valleys of the 
Himalaya, and on the 23rd I ascended the peaks of the 
secondary chain. Amid the extreme disorder of the 
mountains, often very lofty, which cover so large a space 
to the South of the line of its eternal snows, I proceeded 
as far as those above the sources of the Jumna. I also 
approached the sources of the Ganges. Thence, by 
the most tortuous paths, I came hither, near the banks 
of the Sutledge, but six thousand feet above its waters. 

For two months, I have been living amid scenery 
resembling, in wildness and extreme desolateness, that 
of the North of the Upper Alps, and having the same 
inclement sky. Though I have suffered many fatigues 
and privations, I think myself sufficiently rewarded by 
the interest which all that I have seen affords me. But 
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this is a purelf scientific interest : the landscape is poor 
and raonotonoas. In the highest mountains in the 
world there is necessarily grandeur; but it is grandeur 
wthout beauty. 

My health has suffered a little from the want of 
some articles most necessary to life. The numerous 
suite, which I cannot do without in a country inaccessi- 
ble to beasts of burthen, and where all my baggage 
must be carried on men’s backs, did not permit roe to 
remain in any Tillage a sufficient time to take the rest 
that would have recruited me. My people would soon 
have exhausted the resources of the most considerable. 
Here, however, I have again' found the abundance, 
luxury and riches of European civilisation. After two 
months of wretchedness and absolute isolation, without 
seeing a single European, I cannot describe the charm 
of this transition. My health is perfectly restored; 
and this is necessary for the journey I am going to 
undertake through the eternal snows of the Himalaya, 
a barrier hut lately considered insurmountable. I shall 
pass the summer in Kanawer, a country at once Hindoo, 
Tartar* and Tibetan, where I shall escape from the 
solstitial rains, and which hitherto has been scarcely 
visited at all. Its climate is extremely severe. British 
protection will accompany me thither, and leave me ex- 
posed to no other dangers than those resulting from 
the country and climate. 1 shall not return to India for 
four months. 

• As I am hurried by different cares incidental to the 
preparations for this jonraey, I roust confine my letter 
to the. above lines. Perhaps I shall have more leisure 
on the frontiers of China ; and if at the same time I have 
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an opportunity of sending a letter for you to India, you 
shall receive one longer than the present. The Eu- 
ropean newspapers, which I found here after having 
been so long deprived of them, interest me exceedingly ; 
perhaps they would alarm others. But I have a happy 
confidence in the strength of the party favourable to 
reason. I do not believe that any Government would 
henceforth he able to do much harm in France. Never- 
theless, I should like the English journals to bring 
to me the denouement that must take place on the 2nd 
of March : for the meeting of the Chambers must neces- 
sarily bring one. 

My correspondence has become very irregular since 
I left Benares. For the space of five months I have 
‘ received no news from Europe, and I shall have to wait 
the same length of time before any reaches me. What 
a melancholy prospect! Write to me without delay, 
in order that I may find a letter from you on my arrival 
at Bombay, next spring. I love you with all ray heart. 


TO MADAME VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS. 

Semla, June 2ith 1830. 

Dear Madam, — Although this place (an unknown 
desert nine years ago) is situated at the extreme limits 
of the British dominions, thirteen hundred miles from 
Calcutta, at a greater height above the sea than St. 
Bernard and Mount Cenis ; although the roads to it 
seem impracticable, except for mules and men stimulated 
by curiosity ; although it must be reached by a march 
of several days through a thousand difficulties : — never- 
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tholess your countrywomen* come liorc and spend whole 
months during the summer, thereby nroiding the insup- 
portable heat of the plains. UraTing the svild and 
sterile solitude of the desert, they mount their horses 
every morning and evening in verj* elegant costumes, 
adorned with ribands, and without the omission of a 
single pin. Tliey could not he better dressed in Hyde 
Park. Sometimes this amuses met at other times it is 
detestable. It is a discord? and you well know how 
variahlc is the effect which contrasts produce upon 
our nature. 

1 hare just travelled during two months among moun- 
tains, without meeting a single European. I have lost 
my small stock of English, and am afraid you will fmd 
too great a mixture of Hindostanee in this letter to 
understand it easily. For want of French, English 
pleases my ear as well as my owm language, which for a 
long time I have had no occasion to use except In 
writing— it is therefore grown like Latin to me. 

I am going to pass a very cold summer. I shall 
cross a range of mountains fringed with snow’, to arrive 
at those which arc the highest in the world. You 
would laugh a good deal if you saw my disguise, and 
would make a caricature of roo still more amusing than 
that in which you represented my tall figure on one of 
the little Bourbon ponies, the beast and myself with 
flowing hair. I resemble a white bear, enveloped in 
thick woollen coverings; my head thrust into several 
silk caps, my legs concealed in thick gaiters, and my 
face ornamented with a pair of very long mustachios. 


3>{aJame t'iclor dc Tncy U an EogL'ihwomao. 
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This latter part of my costume is altog’ether indispensa- 
ble ; it is the dusioiir, a tyrant infinitely more absolute 
in this part of the world than fashion is in England. 
This powerful Persian word is as much superior to 
fashion as this latter is to mode. The individuals of my 
escort have the ideal figures of banditti, such as one 
dreams of. We have no fault to find with each other 
in this respect. 

I have lately travelled through strange scenes of wild 
and savage solitude, and I flatter myself that I shall see 
some still more curious when I reach the frontiers of 
Chinese Tartary. As for danger — that proceeding from 
the hand of man — none exists ; for man is so scarce in 
these deserts, that my numerous escort shield me from 
being carried off, and give me the appearance of a 
conqueror. 

After so many marches and counter-marches, after 
encountering the perils of the ocean, the burning sun of 
India, and the snows of the Himalaya, what may I not 
yet behold before I return to my native country ? 

After all these things, with what delight shall I enjoy 
the calm scenery of Paray I — with what delightful feel- 
ing of repose shall I walk about those peaceful grounds I 
— ;Sometimes I think I am dreaming : I seem to be 
already a hundred years old. You \vill never grow old. 
Adieu, I embrace your husband with my whole soul. 
God bless you both. 
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TO M. ACniLLE CIIAI‘EU. PARIS. 

Semin, in the JUmalaya, Juve IHSO. 

It is more thivn a year since I wrote to you, my dear 
friend ; and, if I well rcmeml*cr, I then sent you only 
a few lines, to inform you that I had reached the temi 
of xny lonj voyage, and was rfccmng from every one 
must distinguished in India fur rank, intellect, and 
learning, n reception which, hy the flattering excess of 
its kindness, confaundc<l all the hopes I had conceived 
of the noble pride of the British. Since then, I have 
often been inclined to give you an account of my wan- 
dering life, and confide to you the emotions excited in 
me hr the sight of so many now oljccls, — making you 
the partaker of my pleasures, and my associate in the 
fleeting troubles wbicb Interrupt them:— but I had 
always too much to say ; and being checked by the 
shortness of my rare moments of leisure, I found it 
more convenient not to write at nil, than to do it with 
the restraint imposed by want of time. In your jour- 
neys to Paris, you have, no doubt, sometirnes seen my 
father, and from him you must have learnt at least 
that I am alive, and moreover content, I hare seen 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, and have tmvelled to the North- 
west of that city, beyond the frontiers of the British 
possessions, info the country of the Sikhs, and scarcely 
stopped till I reached the margin of the desert of Bika- 
neer. Thence returning to the East, I entered the 
Himalaya. On the 12th of April I visited the sources of 
the Jumna ; I also approached those of the Ganges, and 
ascended conridcrably above them, on the eternal snows 
of the colossal chain which separates India from Tibet. 
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This latter part of my journey kept me for two months 
from all European society. 

With this severe climate resembling that of the 
Upper Alps, among their most rugged and desolate 
scenes, the remembrance of you was more frequently 
associated in my mind. I often recal those mantles of 
snow which you first taught me to climb, and the 
nakedness of the rocks which here and there peer 
through them. How many times have I not been 
affected’ by these mental pictures of our friendship, 
which my imagination renews so vividly ! Alas ! I am 
here alone; no friendly recollection will be linked 
with that which I shall preserve of these strange places, 
to render them dear to me ! To live alone, to be soli- 
tary in feeling I Oh ! my friend, it is not because I am 
so far from our country, lost in the icy deserts of the 
highest mountains of the world — ^that my isolation is 
painful to me; I should perhaps feel this cruel void 
quite as much amid the sweets of European society — 
perhaps in sight and within reach of its tumult and its 
pleasures, I should not suffer less — and I am not yet 
thirty! Let us drop the subject. 

The forms of the Himalaya, the progressive elevation 
from the base of the mountains, .heaped upon each other 
on the plains of Hindostan, up to the crests of ice which 
cover the line of their most elevated summits, and the 
absence of platforms, valleys, and escarpments, sin- 
gularly’ disguises their height. I have several times 
encamped, at an absolute elevation of three thousand 
metres, habitually at 2000 ; however, it is always in the 
lowest and best sheltered places, near villages, that ,I 
make my halts. You see, then, what subtraction 
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most l»e made from the absolatc height of mounlnins, 
in order to measure their Tclatirc or apparent height. 
The latter is still cnorrnoua; hut ns the eye seeks in 
s-ain to oppose horizontal to rcrtical lines, and ns the 
declivities, notwithstanding their great steepness, do not 
shoot up all at once, hut rise upon each other on pianos 
successively more distant, there is no point from whicli 
the highest peaks can be seen under a very large visual 
angle, lastly, where there is grandeur— beauty anti 
grace are wanting. Oh I bow beautiful are the Alps! 

The Indian slopes of the Himalaya, which I have just 
visited, arc pretty well known. Hut a s'ery small 
number of Iravcncrs have crossed to the Tibet side, 
at least with the information rc<|utbitc to study that 
mysterious countr)'. In two days, my dear friend, I 
shall undertake this journey. The productions of 
nature arc doubtless in no great variety in so cold a 
country, but I may reasonably expect that a great 
number are unknown to us. I reckon upon going as 
for as the frontiers of Chinese Tartar)’. The admirable 
protection of the British Government will secure me so 
far from all dangers which may proceed from man. 
The half-Hindoo half-Tartar Rajah, who rules the lofty 
valleys hollowed out of the northern base of the 
Himalaya, has also some dominions on the Indian side, 
which make him absolutely dependent upon the British 
power. I am forced, besides, to have a very numerous 
suite, nearly fifty men; and it is more to bo absolute 
master in my camp than for any other reason, that 
I take an escort of Gourkba sipahecs with me, of whose 
usefulness I had such proofs during my first excursion. 
You must give me absolution, my dear friend, for my 
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little acts of arbitrary power: without them all that I 
do here would be impossible. Some day or other we 
•will philosophise and theorise upon the morality of 
these acts. Adieu I — You udll easily conceive how 
much occupation the multiplicity of my researches 
gives me, — and that I am overwhelmed with work. 
But my health has remained perfect, except in the 
snows at the sources of the Jumna, where cold, fatigue, 
and bad food, slightly injured it. I am now restored to 
my usual strength, which is very necessary for me, in 
struggling against the fatigues, jjrivations, and miseries 
of all kinds which I shall have to endure on the other 
side of the Himalaya. I embrace you with all my 
heart. 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

China, in Kanaor [Kanawef), July \5th 1830. 

Only a few words, my dear father, to avail myself of 
an opportunity which may not very probably occur 
again until my return to Semla. I left that place on 
the 28th of June, loaded by my host Captain Kennedy, 
with more attentions than I had perhaps ever yet 
received. He made admirable preparations for my 
journey into this country ; and on my arrival at Seran, 
the summer residence of the Rajah of Bissahir, that 
sovereign came in all haste to pay me a visit, and make 
me all kinds of oifers of service. I had a draught upon 
his treasury, the amount of which it did not suit 
me to receive immediately ; and another upon one of 
his subjects who was absent. ' The amount of both will 
he paid at sight, in the Rajah’s name, whenever I 
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think proper to dpmand it. Hi* little Chancer/ ha$ 
written to all the Chief* in the Upper Countr/i and to 
the I.amaf ori.AdAh, tn ctmtpl/ with all tn/ wiihes. I 
ho{>c then to l>c aide to penetrate a* far aa the platform. 
TTic lUjili, hc*Ide«, hat giren me, ai Captain Kcnnc<ly 
lia^l done, the highcft in rank amonf^ ht< ferrantf, to 
rerre a* mr interpreter, and to giro orders crer/whem 
in the name of hii master, whom nohod/ hero con- 
tradict*. My Semla jamt$ary has, l>e»ides, rotno 
Oorkha loldlcn at his ordert: »o that, what with {>cr- 
tcation and coereiun, I shall he hot little ex|>ose<l to din 
of ilarration, or slopped in the middle of my journey, 
for want of jteople to carry my forward. 

A atory-tellcr might make something wonderful of 
the Tisit of the Uajali, with his fan in his hand, dnring 
a furious hurricane, whicli threatened to orertum the 
tent in which I was waiting to receiro him and hii 
viziers, for such ti the Ifindostaneeand Kanaortc name 
of his ministers, llis court and people ossemldcd to 
shout “ God MTC the King," after their own fashion. 
Like Louis XlV, on another occasion, 1 regretted the 
weight of iny greatness, which did not permit me to re- 
turn the King of Bissahir’s visit ; for I was ver)* anxious 
to see the interior of what U termed his palace. But 
Kennedy had justly reproached roc for spoiling his 
allies hy such excessive condescension. It was the 
Ilajah's jilace to come with all the pomp of his royalty, 
and to consider himself honoured at my allowing him to 
take a seat heforo me, and at my shaking hands with 
him. I could neither havo embraced him, nor have 
returned hia present or his visit, without derogating 
from my dignity, . . , 

VOL, J. S 
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Do not however believe, that he is a bandit of the 
lowest kind, in a cavern, covered with scarlet rags, with 
plenty of daggers, pistols, and other melo-dramatic 
instruments at his girdle. The Rajah of Bissahir is a 
legitimate king, who reigns over one degree and a half 
of latitude, and two or three of longitude ; and although 
the greater part of his dominions lies buried beneath the 
eternal snows of the Himalaya, nine-tenths of the 
remainder are covered with forests, and the remaining 
tenth is nothing but sterile arid pastures, or naked 
rocks ; — still he has a revenue of a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year, without grinding his subjects, 
who are the most wretched in the world. His nuzzer, 
or offering, consisted of a bag of musk in the animal's 
skin, a rarity indigenous in his mountains, and which is 
not wanting, I hope, either in local character or in 
Tibetan perfume. The only thing I gave him in re- 
turn was a lesson in geography, of which he stood in 
great need. He leaves the trouble of knowing it to his 
viziers, and passes his time with his Cashmeerian slaves, 
whom he fattens in their cage, and who probably are 
not very handsome ; — whatever may be said, the females 
of Cashmeer are not generally so. ' 

On the 1 1th of July, I crossed the Sutledge, or, if 
you do not think the name fine enough, the Hyphasis ; 
and have been travelling ever since on its right bank, 
or, more correctly speaking, three, four, or sometimes 
five thousand feet above its right bank. • The climate 
here begins to differ much from that -on the southern 
side of the mountain. On this side there is nothing-but 
wind and fog ; on the other the rain falls in torrents. 
There are apple trees and vines in the gardens, but 
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tinfartunatcly wjiliout cillicr ajtplcf or grai'« at this 
ikwon of ilic year; Uial trill l»c for my return, llmllm 
Ijerc !‘C 5 :in« to Heal the cloudt of iuccujo of nliicli 
Ilrahtna liat the exclmito enjoyment on the Imli'an 
of the IfimalAya. Here alfo, they practise the roligiottt 
precept* of .^Ii»n France* Wright, for there i* jmfus^nvtff 
M in Jndfi, and ftof^ndry at the fame time; and this 
iatter tnititution preraiHn^t the coR»e/|tirnce it an 
I'xcess of female*, who people iheconrrnl*. 

1 shall snort nee at Kanum that rxtraunlinnr)* linn* 
garian original, M. Alexander dc Csoma, of nhom ymi 
hare no dauht tieanl t he ha* Wen liring for four year* 
under the very mo>le*t name of 5rcn«f/rr*7?e", that 
I* to say, Alexander the Great, in an Oriental garh. 
He is new al>out to thruir off hi* sheep'Skin dress, and 
hi* hUck lamhVskin cap, resnmo his name, and procceit 
to Calcutta, sthcrc he will no doubt publish nil h{« 
trash from the Tibetan EncyclopaxJIa, which ho has 
jast translated. You may he sure that M. d'Erkstein 
srill hare some fault to find with it; and yet M. Csomn 
i* the only European in the stotM who understand* the 
Tibetan language. This lincyclopanlia abounds in 
astrology, theology, alchemy, wcilicinc, and other stuff 
of the same description, no doubt trnnriatod from the 
Sanscrit at some remote period. If M, Csoma gis'c us 
ever so little of it in German, and M. d'Eckstcin tunis 
it from German into French, it uill bo nonsense, raised 
to the fourth power — an expression, the magnitude of 
which Porphyre will explain to you, if your algebra does 
not cany you so far. 

I am very well. I shall find milk crciywherc. I 
Imc rice for three months, sugor for the same period, 
s2 
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^ and forty-six pounds of tobacco of the finest qualit}*', 
which I bought at Rampore, to make presents of to the 
Tartars of the Spiti. (It cost me seven francs.) On 
my road, when the mornings are cold, I smoke the best 
leaves in a little roll of paper; it is .better than that 
sold at Paris for forty-six times the price. Since I left 
Semla, I have engaged a new cook, who is my steward 
and butler at the same time. He has the character of a 
terrible rogue, but he makes me fare as well as the 
resources of the place will' admit, that is to say, very 
badly, but no worse — an. immense amelioration in my 
establishment; for his predecessor was an honest man, 
but his works defied the sharpest appetite. The moun- 
tains here produce rhubarb — celestial happiness ! Nor 
is this all ; — after a three months’ search, the Rajah of 
Pattiala, one of those whom I should embrace, and 
whose visits I should return — a man with a revenue of 
four millions — this admirable ally of the British power 
has written officially to my friend, the ex-sub-resident 
of Delhi, since promoted to the political agency of 
Kotah, that he has recovered my syringe. The news 
is in the Ahhars (manuscript gazette) of his courts he 
has sent the instrument under a strong escort to the 
Resident of Delhi. It is deposited in the palace of the 
residency, and I am officially asked for instructions, 
either as to its being sent’ to me, or kept until my 
return. One would suppose that it was a barometer or a 
pneumatic machine. The letters written to me on the 
subject, are headed .with these words in print — 

t 

POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

I shall thus.-bring you back the most diplomatic and 
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historical syrinjo that Ijm ever existed. You shall 
leave it to Porjdiyro, and it shall pass as on hoir-Iooin 
from male to male. If Poiphyre does not inoriy*, he 
has hrothers worthy of possessing such an instniment. 

I fancy that I’orphyres mostachjos might he ihicJcer 
and of a more cijual lint. Mine ore irreproachable— 
an inch long, as thick as o postilion's queue, and of the 
most uniform red. Tltcy an much admired in K«nn' 
wer; hut, every morning when I eat my porridge, I 
regret tljcir beauty. 

Whilst tho politioil resident at Luknotv, with asalarj’ 
of two hundred thousand francs a year, is ssventing and 
being stifled in his palace, I am warming myself by a 
Arc, in a wretched little house, which cost one or two 
thousand francs, and svbicb ho luiit two years ago, 
merely to spend a fortnight in. What a luxury a bouse 
is, let it he ever so small or bad 1 

1 am extremely busy, and shall stay here only until t 
get through my arream of business. I close this letter, 
by telling you, that it will go, with my No.7, tolhejardin 
des Plantes. Twenty-three months have now elapsed 
since I left France, and I have not yet received a line 
from you. 

Adieu, my dear father I Do not fear tho revolt of 
the Birmans, nor the insurrections of the array, nor the 
great approaching collision of interests in the debates of 
the British parliament. It is always from tho English 
papers that we learn we aro upon a moving soil here, 
but I assure you there is not a Grracr. As for the only 
real dangers, those of climate, let the treasuve^trove of 
the Rajah of Pattiala quiet your fears. I embrace you 
4nd Poipbyre with all my heart. . .‘ y 
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,A MADEMOISELLE ZOE NOIZET DE SAINT PAUL. 

Camp of Taslixgung, on ihc borders of Ladak and 
Chinese Tarlary, August 24/7t 1830, 

My dear Zoe, — I had only just despatched one of 
iny mountain servants to Semla, when a Tartar arrived, 
from Soongnum, a great Lama village of Kanawer, and 
brought me, among many others, your charming letter, 
of the 10th of February. To answer you in a proper 
manner -would require a volume ; and it would he a de- 
lightful task to write that volume, if I had some days 
to remain in camp unoccupied. But I am overloaded 
with labour of all kinds — botany, geology, and such 
pursuits, leave me no leisure. I must go forward, and 
can write you only a few lines. If your letter had 
reached me yesterday with a great number of others, 
these lines would now be on their way to India. But, 
at the distance we are from each other, a few weeks 
sooner or later matters little. 

■ I have this moment returned from a half military 
excursion into the Celestial Empire, which I conducted 
in the most fortunate manner; for, without being ob- 
liged to commit any other hostility than a display of 
murderous arguments, when the Chinese made show of 
opposition, I examined very peaceably the object of my. 
curiosity. I had to march five days without finding 
any village, and to cross two lofty chains of mountains, 
more than five thousand five hundred metres, or eigh- 
teen thousand English feet high, being t%vo thousand 
five hundred feet higher than the summit of Mont 
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Blanc. I was obliged to hare provisions carried with 
roe, sufficient for the whole Journey fill my return, and 
my attendants amounted to more than sixty men. Be- 
sides a quantity of new plants, and ot^nic remains, 
which I found at the enormous height of fire thousand 
six hundred metres, a great number of interesting obser- 
vations amply repaid roc for the trouble and fatigue of 
my expedition, I am now exploring Ladak, and am 
going to visit some mountains, where, according to the 
reports of the mountaineers, I expect to observe several 
interesting geological phenomena. I crossed the Sut- 
'ledge this rooming, to follow closely the course of the 
Indus. Both of them arc but large torrents here, being 
very near their sources. The Sutledge rises in the 
celebrated lake Mansarower; as do also the Indus, and 
the Barampootcr, which are the two largest rivers in 
its immediate nigbbourhood. 

The Tartars of the mountains have none of the fero- 
city generally attributed to them ; and though in . my 
numerous suite, .there are only six armed men, the 
Francis sahih, or French lord, as they call me, would 
drive thousands before him like b dock of sheep. They 
are, on the contrary, mild and peaceable people, who 
keep pressing round roy tent to obtain a small gift of 
tobacco, a quantity, of which I brought from India on 
purpose to distribute among them. ^Vhen their curiosity 
grow’s troublesome, a single word disperses them. They 
have nothing of the servile manners of the Indians. 
The progress of our corruption is so rapid . among the 
latter, that at Bekar, the Chinese town to which I laid 
siege, the haadman or commandant coming to me to com- 
plain of this violation of the territory of his most 7ho*ific 
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majesty, and advancing" very near me without alighting", 
I felt so indignant at this want of respect, that I seized 
the fellow by his long plaited queue, and pulled him off 
his horse. 

Does not the second person plural, which I am ob- 
liged to make use of when writing to you, sound strange 
to your ears, my dear Zo6 1 This language is at pre- 
sent as familiar to me as my own ; nevertheless I am 
not yet reconciled to the coldness of the you. In -my 
opinion this is a great defect in the English language, 
and will always render it disagreeable to me when I 
address those to whom I am accustomed to speak in a 
more affectionate manner, in our own language. 

Here is my dinner — spring water (for I preserve 
carefully for bad days, snow, &c. &c., my almost ex- 
hausted stock of French brandy) — very coarse cakes 
made of barley meal, scarcely ground — spinach, or as a 
substitute for it, the leaves of ’buckwheat, which have 
nearly the same taste — apricots, the only fruit in these 
lofty regions, but small as cherries, and without flavour; 
— and, as a foundation for all this, the bones of a cold 
leg of mutton. This is a faithful testimonial of my 
cook’s skill; for to obtain so wretched a dinner, I must 
keep a cook, and also a cook’s assistant, properly termed 
a scullion, whose duty it is to wash the two only dishes 
I possess. 

As [it would be a thing deserving of the bitterest 
censure to embrace you at the end of this letter, I must 
maintain my English character to the last, and sign my- 
self, my dear Zoe, your very affectionate cousin. 

^Vhat an insipid thing an English letter is. Yorick 
was right : “ fliey manage it much better in France.” . 
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TO M. rOnPHYIlE JACQUEMONT. TARIS. 

Canp in Ilanj/aranff, (/rwttitT$ e/Zatfai onrf 

Chliifie Tartnry), August 2^lh 1630. 

This Delhi paper, moro l»ot«nical than Ilterarj', Mots 
ivjfb Enmpean ink ; I must, therefore, mj* dear Por- 
phjre, gire j*o« blue Instead of black ond white. The 
place whence 1 am writing to fon is twenty-five daj-s‘ 
march from the lost British station, and is probably 
one of the most lofty places inhabited upon the 
surface of the globe. Its height oborc the level of (ho 
sea is four thousand metres. As I tm ascending yester- 
day from the banks of the Sutledgo, which flows a thou- 
sand metres below me, a Tartar belonging to the Vizier 
of Soongnum, nimbler than myself in climbing almost 
vertical acclirities, overtook me, and delivered to me a 
packet pretty well covered with grease and dirt, but in 
which I found, among many others, letters from you, 
our father, Jfadamc de Percy, and ZoC*. Tliesc were 
all that came from Europe ; hot from India and Africa 
there were a great many more. I read my fother’s upon 
the spot ; yours a thousand feet higher up ; and it was 
only this morning that I finished those from Africa and 
India. .It is curious that the day before, another mes- 
senger succeeded in finding me. Those 'messengers, 
althongh Tartars, scarcely ever run, but manage witli 
their hands and feet to clainbcr up the rocks, and when 
they liave gone thirty steps, they puff, and take breath 
to go another thirty. The latter messenger brought 
me only letters from Indio, but the packet was well 
filled. There are some which I thought proper to 
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answer without delay ; and yesterday morning’, in raising 
my camp at Nanija, I despatched one of my people to 
Semla, (one and twenty marches,) to deliver them to 
Kennedy, who will forward them. You will he suprised 
when I inform you, that one of them is addressed to M. 
Allard, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Commander 
in Chief of the army of Runjeet Sing, Rajah of Lahore ; 
— the man, in short, who appeared to alarm the Com- 
pany’s Directors in London so dreadfully, when I went 
to ask them for a passport. I sent you from Semla 
(perhaps they were addressed to my father) some infor- 
mation concerning M. Allard, who enjoys the most 
honourable reputation among the British officers. In 
the packet I received the day before yesterday, I found 
a letter from him, addressed to me, which he sent to me 
at Semla. I transcribe it here, as it is of no great 
length. 


"Lahore, Juli/2\ith 1830. 

“ Sir, — I am informed by Dr. Murray, of the arrival 
at Semla, of a French traveller, distinguished for his 
attainments and the mission with which he is charged. 
This news gives me the hope that an old officer may 
find it in his power to be serviceable to one of his coun- 
trymen, in regions so remote from the mother country. 
I therefore have the honour of addressing you the pre- 
sent letter, by one of my hurkarus ” — (a sort of footmen, 
chamberlains, janissaries, or what you please) — “ to offer 
5’’ou all that my situation at the court of the Rajah of 
Lahore may enable me to be useful to you in. Dispose 
of my services, Sir, as freely as I offer them : it will bo 
a mark of nationality. In the meanwhile, receive the 
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assurance of the high consideration vitli which I hare 
the honour to he," &e. ' 

- This cordbl offer from n stranger, who thus came in 
search of me on the frontiers of Cliina, nffcctcil me, and 
I am sure I replied to it with some sentimental effusion. 

answer is too long to be tmnscrihed, although I 
have hept a copy of it. lint the following is the sub- 
stance of the most important part. 

“To visit the plains of the Punjab,”— {a country 
between the Sutle<lgc and the Indus, where Runjcct 
Sing is firm in his stirrups)— “would he of no great 
service to mo ; hut if Af. Allanl could overcome tho 
repugnance of the Knjah to allow Europeans to enter 
Cashracer, and saccee<l in obtaining this permission for 
rue, guaranteeing me perfect safety, I should feel under 
rcry great obligation to him. As a motive to induce 
the Hajah to permit my visit to the mountainous parts 
of his empire (Cashmeer), M. Allard may inform him 
that roy researches will enable roe, more than any other, 
to discover mineral masses which it might he advanta- 
geous to work.” 

Ills letter clearly shows that he considers himself 
sure of getting me ns far ns Lahore ; and in fact there 
is no reason to doubt this. 'Whatover he may gain be- 
yond, I am almost resolved to pay him n visit ; for on 
the spot, 1 may possibly find means to obtain some- 
thing from Runjeet Sing. 

: It is impossible to foresee the possible, on account 
of its variety. Perhaps it may ampunt only to zero, 
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This is what I shall very probably ascertain at Lahore; 
To reach that great city, where I shall of course be the 
comfortable guest of the French commander-in-chief, I 
have only fifteen days’ march on a plain. If I am 
admitted by the Rajah, I cannot fail to be taken to his 
durbar, and there get from him a good Bukhara horse 
and a Cashmeer shawl, instead of the shabby thing 
which the Grand Mogul of Delhi sold me like a jew. 
In any case I shall not cross the Sutledge (that is to 
say, from India and Lahore, for here I cross it every 
week, and did so even yesterday,) without writing about 
it to Lord WiUiam Bentinck. 

I now come to jmur two letters. It is indeed very 
extraordinary that in the month of February 1830, none 
of my letters from Calcutta, dated May, June, and 
November, should have reached you ; but you pro- 
mised me, in your security, to take a large share, not of 
my personal accidents, but of those of my letters. One 
of mine' to M. Victor de Tracy arrived seasonably 
after a very long time, to show you the risks which it 
had run. You have, besides, indirect intelligence of 
me in my letter to De Mareste, written in the mo;iths 
of July and August from Calcutta, and yet you persist 
in making yourself uncomfortable. This grieves me, 
when I consider that still longer intervals may elapse 
without your hearing from or of me at all. If you -would 
not make us mutually undergo much uneasiness, you 
must rely upon my dry and touchy fibres, my prudence, 
and — ^what more shall I say? — my dexterity, — and con- 
trive to fill up the blanks of our correspondence with 
none but favourable ideas. I have always done so when 
I thought of you; however, I will confess, Porphyre, 
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ibat I long to know how oar father pol through that 
dreadful winter of unparalleled seren’t}’, as itated in the 
Engliih journal*. 

rmm the Janltn, and it* inkahitant*, I hare not 
rccciTcil B wonl.ifince the nmjaWe letter from Ju«»icn 
and CamW»$ede«, which rtachctl me at Calcutta. If the 
fault is their?, the devil take them! Not a word from 
Kngland. And yet Sutton Sharpe, M. Segtiicr, and 
Sir Alexander Johnson inoit have an.wcrctl my letter*. 
Yc^, if they ever rtceived them. How provoking! 
1 return to yours. I agrre with you a1>atit the name 
you give to your tnuMcal fanaticism, which is truly a 
slight degree of madnes*. You might have told me 
who sang to you, and what they wng, in return for 
your tuIrtcripUon to the Italian opera. Tliii would 
have appcaretl fingular to me In Tibet, which containi 
one or two inhabitant* per *<jUBrc league, where they 
sing n great deal also, tut only a tingle tong of three 
words, “ Oum rtnni pani,’' tignifying, In the Joarnefl 
language which neither the villagers nor their Lamas 
understand, “Oh 1 diamond water-lily I '* nnd IcatU the 
singers straight into lludha'a paradise. I/iugh intensely 
at • * in ray name ; and at hit accidents by flood 

and flcld. Tell him that I am several months without 
hearing the sound of o Buropean voice, also that my 
dinner is fundaracnlally detestable an J that I do not 
complain. A-propos of dinner; I have discovered the 
dish of health : this is, spinach made of the leaves of 
huckwlicat. Coarse cakes of com scarcely ground, 
sccoBtl this mprorement. Jt is wonder/uJ. On had 
days, such os when t am encamped at a height of six 
thoxisand feet, or have been obliged to cross mountains 
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more than eighteen thousand three hundred feet higlii 
I have upon my dinner-tahie the bones of an ex-leg of 
mutton smoked in the Scotch fashion, which hones I 
shall ultimately eat up also, for they cannot he harder 
than the flesh upon therri. Kennedy, sends me word 
that he wiU treat me with truffles every day on my 
return to Semla. My object in the excursion wfflich led 
me four times to so enormous a height (seven hundred 
metres higher than the summit of Mont Blanc) was 
some beds of shells which I presumed were there, 
and in fact proved to he so. I obtained at the same 
time many new plants. But for my five da) s o^ 
marching in wilds without a habitation, the lowest of 
my encampments being at the height of fourteen thou- 
sand feet, I was obliged to carry provender for twelve 
days ; because the Chinese town or village, which at the 
beginningof my expedition it was very uncertain whether 
I could reach, could under no circumstances supply me 
with any for my return. My little army, for it was truly 
an act of hostility I was committing against his Thu-fflc 
majesty of Pekin, exceeded sixty men, six of whom, 
reckoning myself,, were fighters. By rare good luck, 1 
found Chinese vigilance asleep, on the frontiers , anr 
the unexpected arrival of my caravan, in close column, 
surprised the people of Beker so much that they ec 
on my approach, instead of offering any opposition. 1 
encamped peaceably in a chosen spot, and next ay 
received in my little tent the visit of a Chinese officer, 
who at no great distance commands a turret of sandstone, 
fortified with tw'O leather guns. He came to complain. 
I transformed him into the accused; asked him a rail 
titude of questions without allowing him to spca v. 
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except in reply to tlicm ; tlien dismissed Iiim and his 
staff srith a nod, after I had sifted him to the bottom. I 
had desigmcdly assumed a threatening look, and coni' 
manded my people to do the same, in order that 
such oppearonce might suihcc. Tl>c Bekerites had no 
notion of a doublo-harrclted, still less of a percussion 
gun. 

Tlic effect of the balls ivhicii I shot, one after the 
other, into a tree at hand, a moment or two before 
giving audience to the Chinese ofEccr, and in the pre* 
scncc of several of his follower, produced a wonderful 
effect upon the subjects of the celestial empire, I gave 
them a little tobacco, which made them love me as 
much as they had heforc feared me. A whimsical inci- 
dent immensely increased their respect for the I'ronch 
lord. I was exhausted with fatigne, and was, neverthe* 
less, about to continue my march. I therefore drank 
the stirrup-cup, filling my spoon with brandy, to melt 
in it a lump of sugar. But the solution going on but 
sloAvly, I set fire to the brandy, and when the sugar was 
melted, after blowing upon my spoon, 1 swallowed this 
dose of punch. The Bekerites, rrbo arc no artillery- 
men, thought that I wasdrinking^rc, and almost fancied 
that I was the devil. On that day 1 encamped os high 
as sixteen thousand feet. I was still on the Chinese 
territory, where I wished next day. to determine the 
direction of some strata. Daring the night, a few horse- 
men came to lie in ambush near my camp. I had 
intimation of their arrival, and of their small number. 
Not caring at all for them, I commenced my examina- 
tion at day break, followed by six servants at most. 
The Tartar-Chinese cavalryimmediately got into motion, 
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following- my steps, bnt at a respectful distance. I com- 
manded one of them to approach ; and the fellow doing- 
so without alighting to speak to me, I laid hold of him 
by his pig-tail and pulled him off bis horse. This 
comes, my friend, of living a year in India ; a man 
seriously thinks himself insulted by every act ■\vhich is 
not servile. I -was wrong however; for the poor devil 
of a Bekerite was ignorant of Indian etiquette. But I 
saw only one thing, the colour of his skin ; and, forget- 
ting the difference of places, I mistook his ignorance for 
deliberate insult : zMc/e irce. His companions had gal- 
lopped off. The poor man remounted his horse with a 
good deal of trouble, and joined them as quickly as he 
could. 

Afternoon . — Here I am, in spite of my thick woollen 
clothes, wrapped up in blankets from head to foot. I 
am obliged to do this every evening, and yet I suffer 
from the cold. This is a strange climate : it snows 
moderately in winter, and there is no thaw during four 
months. It scarcely ever rains, but every day at three 
o’clock it blows a violent hurricane, which lasts far on 
in the night. I often awake long before day-light, 
frozen through my five blankets. 

The good-natured vizier of Soongnum joined a'little 
present to the packet of letters I received yesterday ; 
this was a small basket of bad apples.. There was great 
feasting on the occasion. But the grapes will be ripe 
when I return to Soongnum, the highest spot where the 
vine prospers (ten thousand feet) : then I shall feast 
thoroughly. In my Indian packet of the. day before, 
were some newspapers — an attention of Captain Ken- 
nedy’s. I saw the speech at the opening of our Cham- 
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bers ; also an article in the Globe, entitled, “ La Prance 
et let Pourhoni en ISOO.” ** An article that has led to a 
criminal prosecution,’* adds the English journalist, ‘‘lilco 
many others of the same description, tvbich daily appear 
in the liberal papers.” I do not know what to think 
about the issue of all this. Is tho question only to 
know which of the two will be most afraid and give 
way ? I wish it svoro so ; bot in truth I know not well 
svbat to think. 

Supposing, sriint u-ili not take place, that the direct 
gorernment of thekingshonidsuccced tliat of the Com- 
pany in India, this change would not cause the slightest 
shock in Asia. Our father appears to bo uneasy in this 
crisis, about the attitude of Mahmttas and Afghans, 
&e. &C. (and other cnntullo not worth a kick). Let 
him know, then, that the sixty millions of Indians about 
whom he is so much alarmed, arc ignorant of tho dif- 
ference between the king of Valatfe (Europe altogc- 
iher, England, America, &:c, Ac., for they aro no geo- 
graphers) and tho Company, This subtle distinction 
is understood only, and but indifferently too, by tbo 
superior (mercantile) classes at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. But tbo peasant who ploughs, tho mechanic 
who works, and the sipalieo who mounts guard, have 
not the slightest notion of it. The ideas entertained in 
Eranco about this country are absurd. Tho governing 
talents of tho British are immense ; ours, on tho con- 
trary, are very indifferent; and wo believe the former to 
be embarrassed whenever we eoo them in circumstances 
under which our own awkwardness ^yould bo completely 
at a stand still. Our father also regrets that I have not 
brought with me all the papers, which might assist iu' 

VOL. r. T 
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proving me a Frenchman ; as if it was by papers, truly, 
that this could be proved to people among whom, in his 
opinion, it might he useful to me ! As if they could read 
the Roman characters ! — as if they understood a single 
word of a single European language ! Let him take 
courage; he may live till he is a hundred years old, 
before he learns that a general massacre of the British 
has taken place in India. The cold increases, my dear 
Porphyre, and I should never become warm in bed if I 
delayed any longer getting into it. I embrace you. 

Avgust 26th. 

I return to you, my brother : — I have just written to 
our father, and have determined to despatch a messenger 
(of the description above mentioned) to carry the whole 
to Semla, whence Kennedy will forward it to Calcutta ; — 
thence it will be despatched to Chandernagore, to the 
obliging care of M. Cordier, my postman for Europe# 
I shall take care to UTite to you as soon, as- something 
is decided upon about my Lahore affair; but— for 
Heaven’s sake I — if six months elapse between the 
receipt of this letter and the arrival of the following, do 
not be uneasy, my friends. For your own information, 
Porphyre, do not refuse me the modest title of Esquire, 
which you appear sometimes to fancy that the F.R.A.S. 
excuses you from giving me. It is not ad lihitum, but 
indispensable. The F.R.A.S. is optional. 

When you speak of the excellent table kept on board 
of merchant ships, I would willingly reply, “ Vous etes 
orfevre. Monsieur Josse.” Do I not remember the very 
hostile manner in which you spoke of the passengers, 
their appetite, 6:c., and the nautical artifices of a certaih 
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captain to raise, just at dinner time, tempests and other 
accidouls, which rendered it necessary to adjourn the 
attach on a certain pie, of which the messmates of his 
ship, on their arrival at Port an Prince, Jmd seen only 
the outworks. If there \ras any pie at all, it must have 
have been a pastchoanl pic, or such os they Imre on the 
stage. Put it is tnic that all ship-owners arc not cap- 
tains of artillery ; and it is said that the Dourdcaux 
gentlemen, whose ships trade to Calcutta, do the thing 
handsomely. 

My annual credit of six thousand francs expires in 
1831 inclusively. On the Ist November, on coming 
down from the mountains, 1 calculate that I shall have 
three thousand or two thousand five hundred francs 
left, in all eight thousand five hundred. Tliis is sufB- 
dent for my journey to Lahore (if I must return with* 
out proceeding further), and from thence to Bombay, 
perhaps even to Pondichcry, tvbcrc, on my orrlval, 1 
shall have something left to pay for my passage to 
Europe on board of one of tbo!<c excellent merchant- 
men, whose captain keeps so good a table. This is 
what I call making the best of the matter; that is to 
say, calculating the chance that the Museum forgets to 
send me a renewal of credit. 

Vou will have to sell two or three shares in ships to 
pay the postage of this letter, and our father a few 
volumes of bis “ Essences" to some silly bookseller, 
to whom Taschercau is specially charged to recom- 
mend the undertaking. 

Adieu, ray dear friend ; envy me my mustachios^ 
which are now five months old, a foot long, and of the 
brightest red. My cigar fakes fire at them whenever, 
T 2 
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on bad days, I smoke a moment or two in the morning 
to warm myself. Adieu I I love and embrace you uith 
all my heart. 


TO M. JACQUEMONT, THE ELDER, PARIS. 

Camp of Naho; August 26th 1830. Long. 78° 40',* 
Lat 320. Frontiers of Chinese Tartarg. 

My dear Father, — To write a letter every even- 
in by stealth, either in Europe or India, in order gra- 
dually to wipe off my correspondence, would occupy my 
mind and divert it from the horrors of this hell of ice, 
upon which it would otherwise have to sleep. But I 
make a great sacrifice, and take a whole day of rest in 
order to have done during the present day, and not again 
M'rite to anybody till my return to Semla. I am writing 
to you on Indian paper, with a magnificent peacock’s 
feather, and indigo rubbed down. A goose quill would 
be a great deal better, with some common ink, whether 
indelible or not, and some of the paper of those dogs 
of Christians. But what would you have ? The neces- 
sities of past times have been such in this way that 
those of the present impose this wretched epistotory 
apparatus upon me. 

I already Mued, yesterday evening, ten or twelve 
feet of this vile paper for Porphyre; and I send you 
many articles in this ukbar or gazette in reply to 
several chapters of your volume letters. Until insurance 
companies are established for the contents of letters, I 
am perhaps ivrong in risking such large packets ; but 
at the distance which separates us, I cannot write short 
notes. So I commit this to the care of Providence. 
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A% it nppwre tliai mr fif«t from Cfttcutta lout, I 
nitum to that placo, and ficg to inform yon that his 
Mo^t Chri»ti‘an Mnjoaty’a a!ooj» of war which hore roe 
and mj’ fortunes, cast anchor ffororc Fort Wilh’ani, on 
the 5ih Maj* 1829. After the cnstomarj’ saJutcf of 
guns, I arrangcfl my plans of landing for the next 
rooming} and these were exectJlPi! in the following 
manner. 

My Portugtiese raid from Pondichcry haring called 
a |»alan<jni!i, I look Icar'o of tlic Zidi-e. I was dressed 
in Idack from head to foot. Haring flung myself Into 
the little porlalilc house, I mid to the hearers, “ I’enr- 
ronn phcritr sue;" a Hindostunce sentence, 

which I had .been composing crer since I left Pondi« 
rhery. It caused roc to he set down without hesitation 
at the door of Mr. Fennon'a roagniilcent house, which 
happened to he the one nearevl to the rircr. A sort of 
Haryhates preceding me, between a double tow of eer- 
rants who line a wide staircase, inirodiircd me into an 
iroroensc drawing-room, where I found three ladies in 
full morning dress, and n man with grey hair clad in 
light cotton cloth, all four being fanned by a complU 
cated machinery of hand-screens. My unkno^rn name 
announced by the herald, and the simultaneous entrance 
of my tall black person, produced the effect of a thun- 
der-clap 5 hut the excessive prc-occupalion of my mind, 
caused by the novclty, 8 tningcncs 8 ,and cxlroonlinary ap- 
pearance of every thing I hod seen during the six minutes 
that succeeded my landing, cast a damper upon my 
English eloquence. Thus, at the critical moment when 
the spectre should hare spoken, there was a dead pause. 

1 would hare given ten lonls for a glass of port wincj 
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which, would have given my sail some little ivincl— blit it 
was impossible for me to get under weigh, and my debut 
ivas a candid avowal of my inability to proceed. “ I spoke 
a few words of English formerly, Sir, but I perceive I 
have forgotten the whole ; I must, therefore, entreat you 
to help me 1 ” and so the grey-haired gentleman did, and 
so did the three ladies, especially the two younger, and 
so well, that a moment after I was swimming in English 
like a little 'fish in the river. The individuals’ into 
whose presence .1 had been ushered, were Mr. Pearson, 
Mrs. Pearson, their daughter, and her governess or 
friend. I delivered my letters of introduction, without 
implicitly relying upon their virtue, because they were 
second or third hand ; however, upon the breaking of 
the first seal, they caused me to be considered a wel- 
come guest. I was asked if they were the only ones I 
had brought to Calcutta ; a question to which I replied, 
by exhibiting an enormous packet which deformed my 
pocket, and which, being charged beforehand, like a 
judicious piece of firework, began on being opened with 

a few trifling squibs — Dr. Mr. * * *, merchant, 

or Captain ; then by degrees shot out the name 

of a judge, then that of the Chief Justice, then that of 
a member of council, and terminated, for the bouquet, 
■with the name of Lady William Bentinck, and that of the 
Go-^ernor-general five times repeated. Each then drew 
a chair near mine, and overwhelmed me with questions 
and kind offers. 

Eleven o’clock struck, and Mr. Pearson said to me : 
“ This is the hour at which I must go to the Supreme 
Court. I regret exceedingly that I cannot introduce 
you to the persons whom you must call upon ; but my 
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tlaughtcr will acquaint you with every thin", and my 
carriage is at your ficnricc.” He then left me, giving 
me n hearty shake hy the hand. Miss Pearson told me 
that my first visit ought to he to the government house ; 
and, without letting me into the secret, wrote and 
despatched a note to T^dy William Hcntinck. The 
answer, according to etiquette, was addressed to me 
direct, and delivered in loss than a quarter of an hour, 
by the aide-de-camp on duty, who gave me to understand 
that her ladyship was ready to receive me. I got into 
Mr. Pearson** carriage, and on arriving at the gorern- 
ment house, was recoiveil by the aide-de-camp, who con- 
ducted mo into Lady Williaro's private drawing-room. 
She is a woman of fifty, who must have been very 
handsome, hut she now set* up no pretensions to youth. 
My letter to her was from Lord Ashley, one of the 
memhen of the Indian Government in London, whom 
I met only onco at the famous dinner of the Asiatic 
Society. 1 confessed therefore the slightness of the 
title of recommendation which I had brought, and it w-as 
scarcely mentioned. Lady William had already disco- 
vered that 1 knew several of her acquaintances at 
Paris. We chatted an hour and half on. a multitude 
of subjects, till her physician, who was also her guest, 
entered to offer hi* arm to lead her to the dining-room, 
where the lunch was served. Lady William despatched 
the doctor to her husband, to inform him that she had a 
new* acquaintance to introduce to him ; and a few minutes 
after, I entered the refreshment room, giving her my 
arm. . Lord William l^ntiock came in at the same time 
by an opposite door, with the ministers and two mem- 
bers of council, it being a day of raeeting/or the council. 
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Lndy William introduced me in the most friendly way'; 
and I sat on the right of the Governor-general, W’ho 
read his five letters rapidly during the lunch, and intro- 
duced me, when we rose from table, to every person 
present. I led Lady William back to her drawing- 
room, and did not leave her till I had promised to 
return and dine at eight. She taught me by heart all 
about the family with whom my lucky star had placed 
me. 

On returning to the Pearsons, who were a little 
surprised at the length of my absence, I found the two 
best rooms in the house ready for me; and when I 
withdrew to them to congratulate myself on my happy 
debut, I was pursued by a host of servants armed with 
fans to cool me. I had some trouble to get rid of these. 
At five o’clock, IMr. Pearson returned from court, paid 
me a long visit, .and acquainted me with the forms of his 
material and domestic existence. I then related my 
adventures to him, the last incident of w'hich, my 
engagement with Lady William for the evening, rather 
embarrassed me ; but he seemed more satisfied with his 
acquisition than vexed at losing it for a few minutes on 
the first day. At six, he made me take a drive in his 
carriage along with himself, his wife and daughter — this 
being the daily I'ecreation of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
during an hour at sunset. They return to dine by 
candle-light, after a change of dress. Mine being 
changed, I went to the palace in Mr. Pearson’s carriage. 

The company were assembled in Lady William’s 
drawing-room. I was once more her chevalier, and sat 
next to her at dinner, that being of course the place of 
honour. Everything around us w’as royal and Asiatic. 
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The dinner, entirely French, was exquisite; delicious 
wines were serred in moilemtion, as in France, hut hy 
tall serrants with lonp hcanls, dressed in while gowns 
and turbans of scarlet and gold. Lord William asked 
me to take wine, a compliment which I immediatelj’ 
returned, by begging the honour of taking wine with 
my fair neighbour, who was conversing with me on a 
TOricty of agreeable topics,, and olTerod to act ns my 
Cicerone. To give our appetites time to revive for the 
second course, an excellent German orchestra, led by an 
Italian, performed, in rare perfection, several of the 
finest symphonies of Mozart and Kossini. Tlic distance 
from which the sound proceeded, the uncertain light 
flickering between the columns of the neighliouring 
room, the brilliancy of the lights with which the table 
was illuminated, the beauty of the fruit which covered 
it in profusion, and the perfume from the flowers by 
which its fruit pyramids were decorated, perhaps also 
the champagne, raadc me find the music admirable. I 
experienced a sort of intoxication, but not a stupid 
intoxication. 1 chatted with Lady William in French, 
on art, literature, painting, and music, whilst, in a 
regular English speech, 1 replied to the questions of 
her husband concerning the internal politics of France. 
I did not avoid displaying, in my opinions, all that 
might excite disapprobation, employing, however, to 
express it, the most modest forms, which a lad of 
sixteen in England considers himself entitled to 
dispense with. Ketuming to Lady William's drawing* 
room to take coffee, of which I drank five or six cups 
without perceiving it, I found myself complimented by 
every one enough to turn my head. You may imagine 
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that I did not fail' to draw the physician, who is still' 
young-, into conversation upon the novelties in physio- 
log-y ; for I had no opportunity, in the g-eneral conver- 
sation, of speaking on subjects connected with niy own 
profession of naturalist, and yet 1 was desirous of show- 
ing, before the hour of departure, that I was one. 

Next day, I knocked up my host's pair of horses, in 
going my round of visits, which however could not he 
finished till the day after. That day, I waited on the 
persons by whom I had been particularly noticed at the 
Governor-general’s, and for whom I had brought no 
letters. You know the rest. A fortnight after, tlie^J 
Governor-general went to reside in the country, and I 
was of the party. Lady William would have me ride 
for the first time on an elephant with her; and she 
seemed sufficiently well pleased with our gossip on 
the top of this moving mountain, to haVe no other 
companion hut myself. During our stay at Barrack- 
pore, I worked during the day-time in the bungalow, 
near the palace, in which I had been placed. Some- 
times after lunch, which, at two o’clock, brought 
together all the inmates of the palace, and at which' 

I refrained from appearing very often, for want of 
courage to resist the pale de foie gras, I used to go 
with Lady William to her drawing-room, where the 
afternoon slipped away very pleasantly, in general con- 
versation. In the evening, after dinner, we had some- 
times a little music, en petit coviife; but I used to 
monopolise Lord William at the end of a sofa in the 
furthest corner of the room. He would talk to me of 
India, and I to him of the United States ; then at half 
past ten, the signal for departure, I retired,- taking the 
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onn of tlio fri^ntJ, nhom, aaiong- fo many kind Bfvjnarnt. 
ancM I had already pained— I mean Colonel Ilczcta. 
Often licfofc entering the hangalow tvhichtrc inhaln'lcd 
together, tve u«ed to atrotl till midnight throtigh the 
immense srafk* in the beantifol park nt Ilarracki>ore. 
He pare me an account of the two rcrotuiions he had 
witnessed in his natire country t the last of which had 
cast him upon this, wittiont any other resonrcc than the 
old friendship of Lonl William. Tlic strong mental 
rcscmhlanee between lleieta and Dnnoycr is Tory 
singular: and though the former has strongly marked 
Spanish feature*, the jdiysical resemblance strock me 
no less. 

Such, my dear father, was the manner in which I 
spent the first days after my arriTal in India. Why have 
I to relate them to you a year after they are gone by? 
'riic uneasiness which the loss of my first letters gave 
you, concerning this period of our separation, afilicts 
me exceedingly. You had promised me to fill up the 
prolonged intervals of my correspondence, which orci- 
dent might leave blank, with none but pleasing con* 
jecluros. Lot your alTcction for me make you keep, in 
future at least, the promise you made in August 1828. 

■^\^lat a contrast between my life at Calcnlta and the 
isolation of my present situation, insepamhio as it is 
from fatigue, privation, and suffering 1 But this oppo* 
sition is not without its charms. I often cat my crust 
with extreme pleasure, when past recollections flit 
through my mind. Besides, the future has still some 
lucky days in store for me. 

- .Need I tel! you that in the midst of the vortex which 
then carried mo along, my life was less exempt from 
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care than at present. I contemplated with avidity this 
immense country which was open before me, and I 
often considered, with bitterness, whether access to it 
would not be closed against me by- poverty. I now 
look back with satisfaction at the distance I have tra- 
velled ; and am in nowise dispirited by the remoteness 
of Madras and Bombay. 

What was agreeable and mild in my life then, is often 
recalled to my memory even in these deserts, in a 
manner which delights and affects me. You yourself 
will enjoy all the affecting testimonials of remembrance 
that reach me from such a distance. The British, 
having • nothing which resembles what we call society, 
are almost universally destitute of that facility which we 
learn in it, of talking gracefully about trifles, and with- 
out dulness on serious matters. We thus have an im- 
mense advantage over , them, when Ave can lead them to 
a somewhat general conversation, the subject of which 
is sufllciently familiar to allow us gradually to take the 
greatest share in it, and to regulate its form. It is to 
this artifice that I owe 'most of my success in what they 
call their society; and it is incumbent upon me to practise 
it, as it is on every traveller, on every man who is but a 
passer-by, and has only a few moments to make himself 
known. Although I have not succeeded in speaking 
their language entirely like themselves, the necessity of 
using this foreign idiom is, I knoAV, far from being dis- 
advantageous to me. I am quite confident of speaking 
Avith propriety when I think correctly. ’ 

Tell all whom it may concern, among the . people in 
Europe, that I consider myself very much neglected 
by them. If those in Asia imitated them, I should not 
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hare so much to write toslay. But perhaps I ought to 
lay tho hlame to the English post-office. What letters 
1 do receive, continue to fall upon inc like mtinna in the 
desert, as to the Hebrews of old. 1 believe it is tho 
good governor of Chandernagorc who generally collects 
and fonvanls my letters ; then at Delhi, other collections 
ore made by my baggage-master, the judge, or king of 
the city, and despatched to me under a single cover. 
Kennedy, at Scmlo, commonly adds something of his 
own to this mi^cturc; and the whole arrives like an- 
chovies preserved in butter or oil. The hydrophobia 
of tho Kanaorecs and Tartars, by making them carefully 
avoid, all their lives, the contact of water, collects upon 
the surface of my packets treasures of the conservative 
principle. It might rain in this country, and my letters, 
I can assure you, might travel with safety in the open 
air in the hands of the messenger. 

Bat 1 shall never Unisb, if I do not seriouslyset to 
work to answer your letters. With regard to the chance 
of being devoured alive by serpents which swallow an 
ox without drinking, as we do an egg, 1 think it useless 
now to assure you of my safety. 1 have not yet seen 
a single tiger, lion, or leopard, though I went to look 
for them for a fortnight among the Sikhs, assisted in 
my search by five companions considered clever in dis- 
covering them, a score and a half of elephants broken 
in to the sport, and five or six hundred horsemen. In 
one of the darkest of nights at the foot of the Hima- 
laya, I discharged the two barrels of my gun in a direc- 
tion in which it was said there was a leopard, in order 
to account for the disappearance of a goat from a flock 
near my tent. My escort fired' at the same time, and 
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it is probable that there . really was something like a 
tiger or leopard near, for the shepherd found the goat at 
the foot of the precipice, killed and mangled. It is 
very true, as Malte Brun tells you, that the Fakheers 
murder very cleverly at times. But I am none of their 
game : they seldom kill any but children, whose hands 
and feet they cut off, in order to steal the copper and 
silver bangles which the parents attach to the arms and 
legs of their little innocents. If I were to meet several 
Fakheers together, with a suspicious appearance, and had 
any doubt of their intention, I should begin by killing 
a couple of the horrible monsters upon the spot ; but 
from Calcutta to this place, a few kicks were sufficient 
to drive away the most importunate of their species ; 
and in no part of India shall I see so many of them, as 
I did in the woody desert and mountainous region 
which I crossed during the first part of my journey to 
Benares. They were going to Jagrena. 

Mangoes and mangusteens have nothing in common 
but the first syllable of their name. The mango ac- 
commodates itself pretty nearly to. every climate within 
the tropics ; the cultivation of the naangusteen has 
succeeded scarcely anywhere except in the Moluccas,: 
in Ava, and in Cochin China. There is a tree at 
Bourbon. My hosts in that island had the kindness 
to send a servant to a distance of twelve leagues from 
their house, with a note to the owner of this rarity, 
requesting two specimens for me. It was just in sea- 
son. I found the fruit excellent, but nothing more ; 
whereas it often happens that mangoes surpass all praise 
—it is therefore best to say nothing about them. Com- 
mon mangoes are execrable. It is a fruit which is either 
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mucli liked, or Ortritfl;— lliere ii no tncdlnm. A 
niangii»tecn, on the oilier lund, in an inlcnnctliato 
limit, |ilpa<ii titUTer%allf. ?langooi arc rcry common 
at Ils^ti, trljffp llicir quality Taric« l-ctwccn dcliciou* 
anil tad. At noi}r1*on and Calcutta I ate mangoct, 
which must not hare a wonl caid ogalntt (hem. In the 
North of India, and errn at llcnares where the tree 
vegetate* rer 7 Inxurianlly, the fruit ri|*eni taillr. 

I hare no lime for the adentific correipondence, the 
occasional putilication of which tn}’ friend* think likely 
If) he of advantage to me in a prorcssionnl eense. Al* 
though 2 do not iparc my»clf, my lime t* in/hcicntly 
occupieil without it- I ahall iherefon* return with my 
budget to he wholly emjitied. If «uroc }>cr»on» have 
thought me dead, I Khali come to life again for them. 
Tell CamhassiMc* ihi*, with my kind regard*, if you 
have oceaiion to *cc him t if not, let M6rimi-e, to w hom 
thi* mcftage i* also addreiscd, deliver It to him. nc* 
■ides a want of (he necessary ingrciHent, time, there is 
another ca«*e, which ivooW discourage me were I dis- 
posed to undertake such a task: I mean the uncertain 
fate of my letters, and the fear of these being lost like 
the others, or coming to hand at only rare intcrs'als. 
Appoint an attorney to convey my friendly regards to 
M. dc neaumont. Tell Donoycr and M. Tabonreau 
that I receive and return theirs, without talking of it; 
and the same sritb regard Co every' other friend near 
you. 

I have not here the register which svould inform me 
what number I am to put upon this letter. Rut the 
last, despatched o month ogo, is dated from Chini In 
Kanan cTi.and the one before it from Scmla, about the 
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20th of June. Write to me through the Navy Office, 
as it is so good a channel. M. Cordier, of Chanderna- 
gore, will manage, with his frank, to find me in any 
part of India, no matter whether it be Pondichery or 
Calcutta. It is an age since I heard from M. de Melay. 
Adieu, my dear father. I am Jn admirable health. 
Continue, as you have done, to govern your increasing 
years. Have patience and confidence, and we shall 
have much to teU each other. Adieu ; I love and em- 
brace you with all my heart. 

P. S. From horror of white, I resume my peacock s 
quill to hlue what remains of the page. 

At Danum in Kanawer, I saw M. Csoma' de Koros — 
Roilmi — or Alexander the Great (Secuiider Beg), the 
Hungarian original, in short, of whom you must have 
heard. During the last ten years he has been travel- 
ling in Asia, under a wretched disguise, in order to dis- 
cover, by a comparison of language, the tribe of which 
his nation is a swarm. 

I am now going to Ladak, a Tartar or Tibetan 
country, tributary to China. The projected boundary 
of my course is seven marches hence towards the North. 
Thence I shall descend to Kanawer, and return to India 
by the Burunda Pass, through what the Indian and 
European public improperly term the great chain of 
the Himalaya. The Burunda Pass scarcely exceeds 
fifteen thousand feet in elevation. This will be mere 
child’s play to me, who have reached, four times, an 
elevation of eighteen thousand three hundredi and eigh- 
teen thousand six hundred feet. Kennedy promises 
to come from Semla, and meet me on the Indian de- 
clivity of the mountains, and we shall travel together 
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iluring n few days, in onlcr that Ito may make me 
acquainted with tiic petty mountain sovereigns subject 
to bis political controul. Adieu. 


TO M. ELIE DE BEAUifONT, E.VGIN’EER OF SILVES. 

Zqh, SeptmhfT Olh 1030. Terrilory of Zadak. 

Dear M. de Reaumost, — I see brewing on the 
horizon in Konawer, a storm of work which only awaits 
my return thither to burst. I therefore take advantage 
of my last leisure in the desert to write to you a few 
lines. Tliose fire-side gtographers are fools, with their 
independent Tortary. Tl»e natives of this country pay 
tribute, on four sides ; and the Rajah or Khan of Ladak, 
between the Sikhs of Cashracer end the Mantchous of 
China, is much loss at bis case than the Badsbah of 
Persia between tbo Russians and the British. Fire-side 
geographers, ho>vevcr, are happy followsl — 1 would 
willingly be a blockhead on such agreeable terms. 

I found it very piquant, on the Slst of November last, 
to awake under a tent for tbciirst time; but after having 
had no other dwelling for the last ten months, I have 
learned the value of a house. A place on the floor of 
the hostelry of Courmageur would be better than my 
unraattressed bed, in ray little rabuntain tent, which the 
frozen night-blast threatens to upset. I do not call to 
mind, without regret, M. Durr’s good dinners at the 
, Union at Bex. Not that I, yielding to Asiatic lu.Tury, 
have not ray cook and sub-cook or scullion to provide 
me with good cheer ; but during the five months I have 
spent in the Himalaya, these artists, by combining their 
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talents, can produce me nothing but a daily pyramid of 
coarse calces made of flour uith all the bran in it. Now, 
as one gets tired of all things in time, be they ever so nice, 
it is allowable to turn up my nose at the daily fare of 
my lordship, highness, or majesty, as they call me. But 
this is croaking too much; and as my health has' suf- 
fered from neither cold, heat, rain, nor the miseries of 
an ambulatory life, you know me well enough to believe 
that I care little about comforts. You have doubtless 
heard, through Adrien de Jussieu, Cambess^des, or 
Prosper Merimee, of the admirable reception I met with 
at Calcutta. The season in which I arrived, and the 
necessity of learning the abominable jargon of the coun- 
try detained me there several months; and I was suc- 
cessively the guest of people, the poorest of -whom had 
a hundred and fifty thousand francs a year to spend. 
The law of drainage of rupees, however, gave me inter- 
vals of care even while I was thus magnificently treated. 
Nevertheless, as I find water enough to float between 
this and Paris, without fear of running aground, I shall 
not complain to you of such trifles. An isolated and 
unknown stranger, in the circumstances under which I 
arrived at Calcutta, would inevitably have stranded. It 
is to the couple of pounds weight of admirable letters 
of introduction with which I was provided, that I am 
wholly indebted for the power of writing to you from 
Lari, six hundred leagues from Calcutta. 

Among the great number of personages that I have 
seen in India, there are none of our profession. Not that 
during my stay at Calcutta, I did not beconie more or less 
intimate with some able in this line ; and, by means 
of the “ Asiatic Jlesearches,” with their predecessors. 
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But u-ith the exception of the building, the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta and the Lyceum of Natural History 
at New York, of a meeting of which I think I gave you 
an account, bear the greatest resemblance to each other. 
Geology is there very much in fashion. It is a science 
much cultivated, in order to learn how to give a scientific 
name to the stones found in the road, during a change 
of residenceor garrison, and picked up and placed in the 
palanguin. Thus, there is granite, gneiss, micaslate, 
claystone, sandstone (which is always new red sandstone), 
and limestone (which is invariably lias). I tbink I have 
meutioncd all. If 21Ir. Pentland has found in Peru any 
mountains bigbertbantho Himalaya,! would not advise 
him to come to India. As it is generally admitted 
that this “ mighty range, before which the Andes sink 
into inferiority, is the eldest'liorn of the creation," I 
beg you will abide by what I shall tell you some day 
concerning the phenomena of this eldest'bom of the 
creation; for your beautiful work ou the relative periods 
of the elevation of mountains, of which I yet know no« 
thing except from the sketch given by M. Arago in the 
^nnuatre duBureau des Ijjngiiudes, v/iM be considered a 
personal insult by the geologists of Calcutta, their wives, 
their children, and their children’s dolls. At Bombay 
I shall take good care not to say that I am a friend of 
yours. Some ten years ago, in Switzerland, a learned 
man of Zurich proved that the History of William Tell 
was a Danish legend of the eleventh century, and the 
people could not but yield to the evidence he produced ; 
nevertheless, he was condemned to death for having 
destroyed a belief which was one of the most cherished 
heirdooms of the Swiss peasant. Being fortunately 
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absent at the time, the poor devil is noiv a professor in 
some German university. To touch the antiquity of 
the Himalaya is no less a sacrilege in India, 

A few words concerning my route. From Calcutta I 
went to Benares, nearly in a straight line across low 
mountains, which form a very regular chain from the 
platform of Bundlecund to Rajomal, where they are 
terminated by a small escarpment above the Ganges; 
From Benares I proceeded to Mirzapore, and leaving 
this place, I spent the whole month of January in Bun- 
dlecund, upon the platform or its sides, or in the adjaceRt 
plains. To have gone from thence to Agra by an inter- 
esting route, I should have passed through Gewalior ; 
but the material circurhstances of wagons and escorts 
obliged me to get to the Jumna at Kulpy, and to go on 
from thence through the Doab to Agra, from Agra to 
Delhi, and from Delhi towards the desert of Bikanere, 
to the W. N, W., in the country of the Sikhs. I was 
then engaged in a hunting party, most admirably got up 
on my account. 

■ This was at the end of March, and the hot winds 
threatened every day seriously to invade the plains in 
the North of India, Quitting my companions, therefore, 

I re-mounted my faithful Pegasus to reach the foot of 
the mountains by short marches, in the same manner 
that I had come from Calcutta to Delhi. I entered the 
Himalaya by the valley of Dehra, or the Dhoon of 
Dehra, commonly called by the English the Valley of 
the Dhooriy which means literally “ the valley of the 
valley.” It is a longitudinal valley jammed in between 
the foot of the Himalaya, properly so called, and the 
raised diluvial soil. I there bade adieu to the comforts 
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oflJie Indian trarcller in the filain«; changed mr liowc 
for a •tick; pUced my haggage «pon the shoulders of 
/irc*andtliirtymountajnecn,Bnd commence<It lie series of 
annoyance* with which I bare wearied yon alwrc. I went 
to the sources of the Jumna, and was near those of the 
Ganges; thence I relumctl westwanl to Semla, a sum* 
incr station near the Sutiwige. Ascending niong the 
banks of thisrireri or rather on the tide of the mountain 
orcrlooking them, I crossed orer to the North of the 
Himalaya, in the country of Kanawer, the Ilajah of 
which is tributary to the British. Here it is that Tibet 
begins, with regard to climate, productions, and religion, 
My n*»earrhcs carried roe twice from Kanawer into the 
Chinese territory ; and in the first of these expeiJition* 
(for they were rather militar)* and inrasirc), I had to 
jais four tiroes through defiles at a hciglit of fire thou- 
aand fire hundred metres, and to encamp at fire thousand 
metres. I am now on my return from an excursion 
towards JLadak, without {K;rcctring that the mountains 
begin to diminish io altitude. The village from which 
1 am writing to you, seated on the banks of the Spiti, a 
TCf)' considerable feeder of the Snllcdge, is about three 
thousand seven hundred metres high. Three days ago 
I was encamped near a villogc in I.adak, called Ghi- 
jourmul, at an elevation of five thousand metros. On 
the Indian slope, I saw none above two thousand seven 
hundred metres. Cultivation also stops on the southern 
side two thousand metrcslowcrthan on the Tibetan. The 
temperature is not the predominant circumstance of 
climate which determines these differences; it is parti* 
cularly the state of the sky which produces , them. 
Covered with clouds and chatged with .rain on the Indian 
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side, it is clear and free from humidity as soon as the peak 
of the Himalaya is passed. Having’ gone from that side by 
the natural cut of the Sutlcdge, I shall return into 
India by one of the gorges of the Southern or Indian 
chain. Their mean elevation is from fifteen to sixteen 
thousand English feet ; that is to say, three thousand 
feet below the mean level of the passages across the 
branches which cover Tiliet and Tartar}*. As you have 
found that all the Alps are far from being contemporar}*, 
in like manner, it appears doubtful to me, whether the 
Tibetan chains of the Himalaya arc of the same period 
of elevation as the Southern chain. I will not give you 
the sufficient reason of these doubts, because this letter 
would have no end, and my leisure has but narrow 
limits. 

Adieu, my dear Beaumont. I shall expect your 
answer at Bombay. Believe in my sincere attachment. 


TO JI. CHARLES DUNOYER, PARIS. 

Semia, in the Himalarja, October ^rd 1830. 

I MUCH regret, my friend, to learn by your letter of 
the 1st of April, that I have lost another of a previous 
date, which required a special answer. Perhaps, when is 
has travelled several times from Europe to Asia, it ■aill 
reach me at last ; and then doubt not the eagerness with 
which I shall endeavour to satisfy your •ndshes. To-day 
I have only to thank you kindly for your friendly remem- 
brance. I have certainly explained to you why on my 
departure I did not take leave of you. Notwithstanding 
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the pretty things that Homco says about the pleasure 
of bidding good bye, I am not of Shakspeare's opinion. 
In cveiy parting likely to be of some duration, there is 
a perhaps so melancholy, that I systcmBlically orntd 
the pain of the last shake by the hand. Thus I show 
myself worthy of my father, who, you know, is a hero 
of stoical inscns}bility~l mean upon paper. lie assures 
me, that he was as gay as possible, and quite easy about 
me, when he had not fcceivcd a letter from roc for 
nearly a year, and his friends thought him very uneasy. 
1 shall be delighted. if he has told the truth, without 
saying more; for at my present enormous distance not 
only from Europe, hot from Calcutta and Bombay, no* 
thing is so much a matter of chance os the arriral of ray 
letters. Tliat which ought to girc him confidence about 
the future, whatercr the intervals of my correspondence 
may be, is the fortunate osperiroent 1 ho%'e made of the 
cllmste of India, and the knowledge 1 hare acquired of 
the natives, and the country generally. It is now nearly 
a twelve month since I left Calcutta. During this period, 
I have travelled twelve or fifteen hundred leagues on 
horseback, and nearly a thousand on foot. In Tibet, 
whence I am just now returning, I have made war on 
the Emperor of China, encamped seveml .times at a 
greater height than the summit of Mont Blanc, and am 
all the better for it ; but this is a particular case, and 
proves nothing against the unhealthiness of India. It 
is true that the Bririsb add greatly to the dangers of 
the climate by their freedom of living. Except when I 
am at their establishments, I live not only like a Brah« 
min, but like a Carthusian friar. 

Hydrophobia in a whole pation is a frightful disease. 
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During my journey into Tibet, I had a small escort of 
Gorkhas, Avhicb would certainly have sufficed for me to 
conquer the whole of, central Asia, if I had taken a 
fancy to make myself a king. These people made it a 
practice to drive brutally away the Lamas and -other 
Tartar villagers, whom curiosity to see a white man had 
attracted round my encampment. One day, when it 
was less cold than usual, I undressed myself to take a 
hath after the Indian fashion, that .is to say, to have a 
skin of water poured over my head and; shoulders. At 
the splashing of this little cascade, the crowd of 
Tibetans pressing round me fled in a fright ; and since 
that day I have always got rid of their importunities, 
by stationing my water-carrier or Mussulmaun bisti 
with his long black beard, who was an object of admira- 
tion to these beardless people, as sentry at the door of 
my. little tent, with his skin well filled with water, 
which excited their terror. Instead of a score of 
Gorkhas, I need take only half a dozen apothecaries to 
make myself Great Khan of Tartary. You may easily, 
think, that, when king of such a water-fearing people, I 
should be little tempted to use all the rights of aii 
Asiatic prince, and would make myself a Lama, if I did 
not remain a Carthusian monk. A very singular trait 
in Tibetan manners, with which you are surely ac- 
quainted, is a plurality of husbands. All brothers born of 
the same mother have but one wife in common. It never 
happens that she has any preference for either of her 
husbands, which might trouble the peace of her numer- 
ous family : love and jealousy in their rudest forms are 
therefore feelings unknown to these people. However, 
the great Lama of Kanawer, whose portrait I will show 
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you soifae day, has the episcopal mitre and crosier. He 
is habited like oar prelates j and a superficial observer 
would, at a distance, mistake his Tibetan , or Buddhist 
mass for a Roman mass, and one of the most orthodo::. 
He makes a score of genuflexions at different intervals ; 
turns to the altar and people alternately, rings a bell, 
drinks out of a cup of water which an acolyte pours out 
for him; mumbles Paternosters to the same tune ; — in 
short, there is disgusting resemblance in every point. 
Some men will see in this nothing but a corruption of 
Christianity. Nevertheless it is incontestable that 
Buddhism, now confined to the North of the Himalaya, 
the Bast of the Burampootcr, and to some islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, preceded, in India, the worship of 
Brahma. It still partially existed there at the period of 
the invasion of the first Afghan conquerors, who proved, 
like the Spaniards in America, that persecution,- in 
spite of the proverb, is no feeble engine of religious 
conversion, A considerable library is deposited in the 
temple of Kanawer. I there saw several books on theo- 
logy, printed in Tibet, consisting of a Sanscrit text, 
with an interlineary Tibetan translation ; and tbeir date 
is only the century before last. The Buddhist church 
at that period still kept up some friendly relations with 
that of Brahma; and s knowtedge of the sacred lan- 
guage of Benares, was still preserved at Teshoblombo, 
Tashigung, and in several other great monasteries in 
Tibet. The majority of Lamas do not know the mean- 
ing of the devout ejaculation which they utter from^ 
morning to night 

Houm I tnani, p&iu bourn t 
Heu! gemma lotos beu ! 
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But, tliougli composed of three Tibetan words, it is 
evidently of Indian origin, and I prove it hotanically. 
The lotus, or Xcoros of the Greeks, is a plant peculiar to 
the lukewarm or temperate waters of India and Egypt; 
there is not one of its genus, or even of its species, in 
Tibet. Its extreme beauty, and its abundance in the 
tanks dug near the Indian temples, have rendered it 
celebrated in Hindoo legends. 

But enough of this. I very much doubt the existence 
of the table land of Tibet. I have travelled northward 
to 32° 10' of latitude. The snowy chain of the Indian 
Himalaya was to the South very far behind me, and yet 
the 'country was constantly rising before me. I had, in 
my caravan, people who had travelled three months’ 
march to the North East, and six months to the East, 
of the furthest point which I reached. Their accounts 
agree too well not to be true. They represent all the 
countries which are unknown to me, as very similar to 
those I visited with them : that is to say, covered with 
mountains heaped up without order, ramified irregularly, 
and lengthened into chains, which intersect each other 
in every direction. The Himalaya, whose eternal snows 
are seen from the banks of the Ganges, even as far ns 
Benares, and constitutes a sight so full of grandeur for 
the plains of India, is but an humble and modest preface 
to the Tibetan Alps. 

My being a Frenchman, is far from disadvantageous 
to me : an Englishman could not have undertaken the 
journey which the French lord bus just terminated so 
happily. The Government prohibits British subjects 
from approaching the Chinese frontiers. This is done to 
avoid the trouble of complaints to which violations of 
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. British hospitality, so far as I am concerned, is truly 
admirable: the most flattering' attentions have always 
been paid to me. Here especially, I had the happiness 
to form, in a fe'w days, quite a familiar acquaintance 
■with my host, the king of kings, like Agamemnon of 
old, for he governs with absolute sway a number of 
petty mountain princes; and my residence at Serala 
will always call up the most agreeable recollections. 
During four months, I bad been deprived of all European 
society. None of my people speak a word of English, 
my adopted language ; and during the whole of 'my 
solitary journeying, I have heard no language spoken 
except the wretched mountain Hindostanee. 

With your letter, my dear Dunoyer, I here found a 
number of others, from the same place, but of an equally 
old date ; nevertheless, in the English newspapers, I 
have European news up to the 1st of June. On quitting 
Calcutta, I made a very secret vow to forget the things 
of that part of the world, or at least not to think of 
them so long as I remained in this. Impossible! — and 
here the English newspapers are insufficient to give me 
a satisfactory account of our political aflairs. I have 
just stated my distress to Lord William Bentinck, who 
is five hundred leagues from hence, and regularly 
receives several French journals. He ■v\’ill be so good as 
to send them on to me, after having read them. Some- 
times I fear that the king is still more of a fool than a 
coward, and that the end of all this will be a revolution. 
If we were forced to come to blows, I know very well 
who would remain master of the field ; but I am alarmed 
at the immense number of good timid people always 
ready to give passive support to a movement of reaction. 
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I think the hastnril fystem itnpo<eii on the I^fartipnac 
ministry, hy the composition of tlie chamber tl that 
j>orio<l, Mus rapid enough in carrying Icgislalire amelio- 
rations to warrant our having patience svith it, at tho 
same time that it canfcd the rote# in parliament to he 
in our favour, and out of parliament brought (he great 
l>oJy of the nation to our side. I am waiting with great 
impatience for news of the 3nl of June. What becomes 
of Algiers ?--and Greece, the crown of which Prince 
Lco]>o)d*8 doclamtion permits no honest man decently 
to accept on the conditions prescribed by Wellington? 
WTio is to be regent in England? The onswer to all 
this is, that Calcutta is fourteen thousand miles from 
London, this place fifteen hundred from Calcutta; and 
that tho post in India goes oo foot, and tigers sometimes 
cat the letter-carriers. 

Adieu, my dear friend : here is a great deal more than 
I should have written to you, if 1 had read the book 
written by M. JuIIien (of Paris, mind 1) on the employ- 
menl ^lime; fori have broken in upon your leisure, 
and left myself but a small share to Dns^Ycr n littlo 
mountain of letters from nil comm of the world. If 
you think too mnch is not enough, deprive posterity 
boldly of a page of" lieal Essences," and go ond spend an 
hour with my father, who will tell you more. Explain, 
I beseech you, my stoidsm, to Madame Dunoyer ; and 
if you think it will be acceptable, add some little dose of 
friendship to the respects which I Leg her to accept. 
As for you, ray dear Dunoyer, without any more 
ceremony, I embrace you with all tny heart. 
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TO M. ELIE DE BEAUMONT, ENGINEER OF MINES, 

PARIS. 

Scmla, in the Indian Himalaya, October 2ith 1830. 

So many people whom I have never seen before, call 
and ^vrite to me, dear Sh', that I shall henceforth 
suppress the Sir to you, my dear Beaumont, and beg^ 
you will have the kindness to make the same reduction 
in my favour. People of our age, with friendship for 
each other, ought to call each other simply by their 
names. I have no reason to treat you more ceremoni- 
ously than Charpentier or Adrien de Jussieu, both of 
whom I did not know till after my acquaintance with 
you. When I return to Europe, I shall perhaps find 
you married, and grown ten years older by that simple 
fact ; then the ice of our past ceremony would be very 
difficult to break. Let us break it, then, before it grows 
too thick, and do you call me Jacquemont in return for 
my calling you Beaumont. 

The acre of scrawl which accompanies this note will 
prove to you that my thoughts have anticipated yours; 
Your letter of the 22nd February last has only this 
moment arrived. I wrote to you more than six weeks 
ago. I reckoned that by this time that long letter 
would have been at least at Calcutta ; but I kept it here 
by mistake — it is very lucky that it was not lost It 
answers by anticipation several parts of yours, without 
excusing me, however, from returning to it. 

Every one is talldng of the fame which you have just 

* The letter addressed to the same person, and dated September 
Sth of the same year, was despatched only with the present. — E d, 
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acquired by your ingenious discorcrics. I sliall esteem 
myself happy if 1 bring back some proofs of the correct* 
ness of your riews; and in spite of wild elephants, 
tigers, and, what is worse, of dangerous fevers, of which 
the forests that fringe the foot of the Himalaya arc 
the constant abode, I shall go and collect them there. 
As for wild beasts, though it would bo an excess of scep- 
ticism not to bclicrc In them, I give myself but little 
concern about them. With regard to the Jungle typhus, 
I rely greatly on my dry and tough fibre and my ali- 
mentary regimen, to preserve me from it. In a fortnight 
I shall hare finished this expedition, and shall perhaps 
find some leisure at Sbarunpore to tell you the result. 

I found, accumulated here, all my collections made 
during the space of six months in the Indian and 
Tibetan Himalaya, and am busied with the precanlions 
necessary for their preservation. I likewise found a 
little mountain of European letters, formed here during 
my absence. 1 must answer on all aides ; and it is' 
almost without pleasure that I scribble these lines to 
you, bewildered as I am with business. 

1 am rejoiced to learn that you see Merimcc from 
time to time ; I have an extreme friendship for him, 
with which ho will also inspire you, when you know 
him as well as I do, 1 suppose ho is going on acquiring 
an abominable reputation by his litcmry hardihood, 
whilst at bottom he is Iho best creature, in the world. 
You arc more fortunate; your brilliant success against 
the obscurity of the ancient revolutions of the globe, 
does not expose you to unpleasant interpretations. It 
is better to show only one's reason to the public, and 
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reserve one’s imagination for friends ; — -this is the 
advantage of those who cultivate the sciences. 

You have obliged me according to my taste with your 
friendly mosaic. There is no doubt a great deal that is 
ridiculous in M. de St. Simon’s industrialism, because its 
exposition is exclusively dogmatical, a form without 
which it would appear perhaps less original, and would 
border upon a truism. But the interest which it ex- 
cited, and which is also awakened by the doctrines of Mr. 
Owen, and the “ Methode Universelle " of M. Jacotot, 

I — all these speculative and practical novelties in short, 
occupy too great a number of minds not to prepare 
considerable changes in constituting human commu- 
nities. God grant that this slow but inevitable revolu- 
tion may not be checked, delayed, and driven backward, 
by vulgar commotions of brutal force I I have cast my 
eye over the English papers up to the 16th of June ; 
they are by no means encouraging with reference to the 
future prospects of France. The question must be 
Settled by this time, but five months must elapse before 
I can learn its fortunate or deplorable solution. 

Adieu, my dear Beaumont. I am ashamed of this 
disjointed stuff, and therefore cut it as short as possible. 
Thanks for my health, in champagne, at Edon’s. This 
evening I shall make a little speech to my English 
hosts, and the whole company will rise and drink my 
toast of absent friends. I shall think of you as I 
empty my glass. 
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TO M. VICTOn DE TRACY, TARIS. 

Smla, lit ihtliifiian J/inalayA, 25/A Jfl.'SO, 

Had you over been deprived, for four months, of 
nil European eociety, you svouM understand, my clear 
friend, the joy 1 experienced on my return to this place. 
In order that nothing might bo xvnnling, your letter of 
tlic 12th of March was wnhing for me, with several 
others from my family— all satisfictorj’ : and the day 
aftermy arriraJ, I received another packet from botanical 
and geologicxU friends, Klie de Eeaumont, y^drien de 
Jussieu, &c. &c. I am not yet recorcred from the very 
vulgar pleasures of sleeping under a roof, not taking 
my meals alone, hearing the sounds of n sister language, 
und receiving at the samo time so much pleasant and 
ngreeahlc news. I still feel a sort of nervous agitation, 
which docs not easily allotrmc to remain the whole day 
before n siriting table, and which the fatigue of my long 
journey across the mountains can alone subdue. This 
must be roy excuse for the confusion in my letter. 

In spite of the jealousy of the Chinese government, 
1 have succeeded in visiting some parts of Tibet subject 
to its authority. An English physician, some years 
ago, had almost as much success in a similar undertak- 
ing; but he was destitute of the information which 
might hare rendered it interesting in a scientific point 
of view, Mr. Moorcrofl afterwards advanced a good 
way beyond the point reached by his countryman the 
doctor, and also beyond that where I thought it right to 
stop, since he visited Leio, where he died, no doubt by 

VOL. I. X 
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poison. Previously to this journey, which proved fatal 
to him, Mr. Moorcroft had travelled into another part 
of Tibet, equally closed ag-ainst strangers by the suspi- 
cious policy of the Chinese. If you have read the 
account of his pilgrimage to the sacred lake of Mansa- 
rower, you must have found it extremely difficult to 
comprehend how, for the mere purpose of gratifying an 
idle curiosity, he could have resolved to expose himself 
to the dangers of a whimsical disguise, and resign him- 
self to the privations of all kinds which it entailed upon 
him. Mr. Moorcroft visited Mansarower and the eastern 
Kailas, in the borrowed guise of a Fakheer, dumb in 
consequence of a vow. In his last unfortunate expe- 
dition he wore the Persian dress, and traffic was the 
ostensible object of his journey. He might ask ques- 
tions, but with discretion ; curiosity, however, led him 
too far : he gave the lie to his Asiatic dress, and soon 
died the victim of his imprudence. 

I took much higher ground with the Emperor of 
China : for him I did not change my dress, nor volun- 
tarily deprive myself of all means of observation, with- 
out which my journey would have taught me nothing. 
I directed my caravan in a manner to avoid trouble- 
some encounters as much as jiossible ; and when I could 
not prevent them, I put a good face upon the matter, 
and ordered the people assembled to stop my progress, 
to retire immediately. Their astonishment was extreme, 
and they always withdrew grumbling. You may surely 
imagine, my dear friend, that I should not have risked a 
threat, if I had not the moral certainty that it would have 
proved sufficient to open the road to me. Perhaps these 
Tartars, if provoked by verbal abuse, would have shown 
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tlie determination whicli anger often inspires ; but 1 «tis 
as silent os the desert around us. ft was tvith the most 
indifferent tone that my T)!>elan interpreter, on their 
summons to retire, gave them, in reply, n similar com- 
mand. I continued to adrance slowly, nt the pace of 
my horse, or Yak, followed by my men, who marched 
in close order, most of them enrrj'ing loads, some of 
them armed. My little bands wore nn oppeamnee of 
cool resolution, which left the Tartars to the mildness 
and natural timidity of their character, and I ncs'cr met 
with any resistance hut of a passirc kind. One day, 
accompanied only by a feu* attendants, all unarmed, 
will the exception of the one who carried my gun, I 
fell in with a party of two hundred mountaineers, all 
Lamas from their dress. Tliough I had already c.\per{« 
cnccd their circumspection many times, I confess that I 
had some mlsgirlngs considering the small number of my 
men. My interpreter being far behind, I had no means 
of communication but by signs. I made o very im- 
perative one, and the mountaineers retired from the 
pathway; two men only remained in it, and left me no 
passage. I pushed the first gently ; for a violent shock 
would have precipitated him down the sides of tiiu 
mountain, which are too steep to hold on by ; he 
caught at sonic tufts of grass, and grumbling joined 
the more docile. The other, who was doubtless the 
hero of the hand, did not stir. 1 removed him in the 
same way without showing any anger, and my people 
passed on after me, without’ obstacle. This is a correct 
account of niy greatest battle. 

Did I not know’ what the calling of Tartar-king is 
worth, 1 could here perform the duplicate of Dr.' Francia. 
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With a hundred Gorkhas I would willing-lj undertake 
the conquest of Central Asia. The name of these latter 
is a terrible bugbear, it is true; and my tall white figure, 
though it has nothing very frightful, appeared " truly 
formidable to the peaceful Lamas. 

The Indian Himalaya has something in it like Eu- 
rope. It is covered with forests, whose trees have a 
family resemblance to those of the Alpine forests : they 
consist of pines, firs, cedars, sycamores and oaks differr 
ently associated with each other, according to the height 
of the mountain. Above the limit of the forests, there 
is green pasturage intermingled with dwarf shrubs, wil- 
lows and junipers ; and this zone extends to that of 
eternal snow. But towards Tibet, thewhole region is 
so elevated that on the southern declivity of the chain, 
the bottom of the valleys exceeds the level at which the 
forest stops. The vegetation, reduced to some creep- 
ing, thorny, stunted shrubs, and scanty dried grass, forms 
here and there blackish spots on the margin of the tor- 
rents. The sides of the mountain are covered with nothing 
hut what the rushing waters wash down ; and the im- 
mense horizon offers a uniform scene of sterility and 
desolation, terminating on every side tvith the snowy 
summits of the mountains. 

Such is the strange peculiarity of the climate, that 
these Tibetan chains, when their height does not exceed 
twenty thousand feet, are entirely clear of snow towards 
the middle of summer. I have several times encamped 
higher than the summit of Mont- Blanc, and to the North 
of the 32° of latitude ; and as it was always the vicinity 
of a stream that determined my halts, almost every day 
brought me an opportunity of examining, at leisure, the 
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nre traces of a very extruonUnar)' vegetation. At the 
same deration in the sonthem chain of the Himalaya^ 
I sliouM Ijare been auronmled by snoir. 

Though my attention was principally directed to the 
study of the phenomena of nature, and the ohsorvation 
of its productions, I did not neglect that of our species, 
fantastically mmiliied, as might be expected, from such 
peculiar circtimslnnees of soil and climate. One of the 
most singular among Tartar and Tibetan customs, is 
polyandry, llowcrcr numerous a family of brothers 
may he, they have only one wife in common ; and it is 
with absolute confidence in the correctness of my infor- 
mation, that I consider the feeling of jealousy to be 
entirely unknown to this strange people, for it never 
disturbs the peace of their populous households. I could 
scarcely make myself understood when 1 inijuircd, 
svhether tho preference of the wife for any one of her 
husbands did not sometimes cause quarrels among the 
brothers, niis is ccrtainlya most ignoble compensation 
for polygamy, which prevails throughout iho rest of ihu 
East. 

The collections of natural history, which I made in 
the North of the lltmalaya, could not be very consider- 
able : nevertheless, the number of objects 1 have hrouglit 
from thence exceeds my hopes, and 1 think that most 
of them nre new. 

■ My geological observations, on the southern girdle 
of this great chain, so far confirm the opinions which 
5r. do Beaumont has risked concerning the period of 
its elevation. But in the same manner that he has 
shown certain parts of the Alps to have been raised at 
different epochs, the Tibetan Himalaya, according to 
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my observations, appears also of a different period (not 
of g-eognostical formation, hut of elevation), from the 
Indian Himalaya. 

As for the period of its geognostical formation, the 
researches I have made to determine this point, have 
brought to my knowledge an immense number of facts, 
from which I hope to deduce a very simple and satis- 
factory theory on the primary earths. 

My professional friends are urgent that I should send 
them from time to time a scientific paper which they 
may publish as a certificate of my being alive. I am 
as convinced as they are of the advantage to me which 
would arise from such publications, but I absolutely 
want leisure ; and if I wish to urite some pages with 
care, pages which, at any future time, I should not 
regret having written, I immediately feel the want of 
books, which are not at hand. I would rather pass for 
dead than for dying, which might be concluded from 
feeble and neglected works. I cannot Hatter myself 
that I shall bring home from my journey materials 
enough to live upon India during thirty years, ns I^I. 
de Humboldt has done on his concerning America; and 
even if I could, I should not desire such a thing. 

I am now read}' to descend into the plains ; but 
whether it will be to proceed to the South or to the 
North, I know not. 

I am negocinting with the Ilajah Ilunjeet Sing and 
the government of Calcutta, to obtain from the latter 
jiermis'sion to leave their dominions by the Sntlcdge, 
and from the former that of entering his dotninions. 
'1 hi^ point being gained, I shall have to nin after Knn- 
jci'i I l;now not whither, for he is waging war again'^l 
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the revolted AfglianR of tlic Upper Indus. I shall have 
to make a score and half of hons, giro him n fen' lotijs 
for a Turkish dress, and remove tlsc suspicions which 
he entertains of all Europeans. 

How delightful it will he for us to meet again at 
Paray. You will have so many nice new things to 
show me there, and I so much to tell you I How miicli 
more should I he attachol to that secluded and quid 
spot, if, on returning to Trance, I could spend the win- 
ter with you there, free from care, re-perusing the 
journals of my travels, and preparing some work wjjich 
wight raise my name from ol>scurity. 

A thousand thanks for the details in your long am! 
kind letter. I keep my reflections on these novelties 
to myself, for my letter would he endless. 

The extracts from oar journals in the English papers, 
selectedwithout judgment hy the journalists of Calcutta, 
artd svhich reach me here after this douhlc test, give me 
great uneasiness concerning the issue of the alsurd 
quarrels at present existing in France. \Vilh on 
august fool like ours, there ore no longer any probahi- 
litics to guide one in conjectures about the future. 
Eveiything is passible ; and the circle of possibilities 
incloses great misfortunes 1 I shall know in a fortnight 
the result of the first electoml operations, hut I easily 
foresee it. What I cannot foresee is the consequence 
of a ne^v liberal majority in the chamber of deputies.—- 
Adieu, my friend. I wish to turn my thoughts from 
such melancholy and irritating subjects. Adieu I Write 
to me ofrener; speak to yoiir father of my filial attach- 
ment to him, and remember me kindly to the rest of 
your family. A few words more in reply to what you 
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tell me of your children. Is it not ten years ago since 
I began to say that Louisa would one day be very beau- 
tiful, and the same time nearly that I made for Mary 
the engagement which she is keeping ? Adieu again ; 
I love and embrace you with all my heart. 


TO M. JACQUEMONT THE ELDER, PARIS. 

Semla, in the Indian Himalaya, October 2Bfh 1830. 

My DEAR Father, — Between my European, Ame- 
rican, Asiatic, and African correspondents, I have already 
written thirty-four letters (some of which will come to 
you), and I have not done yet, although I limit my 
correspondence to what is strictly necessary. I wanted 
to keep you for the last, hut I know not when your turn 
may come ; so then, without farther preamble, I shall 
answer your two letters which I found here on my 
return to Kanawer, on the 13th of this month. It is a 
weighty matter to do justice to six pages of your close 
and small writing. But fortunately several of my letters, 
written since my departure from Calcutta, must have 
satisfied you on many points which gave you uneasiness 
when you penned your No. 13. You hiss the wild 
elephants, tigers, lions, and serpents ; and you care very 
little for the blanks in your map, or for the unexplored 
countries which you find sometimes on my I’oute. If 
there is any other danger about which your afiectioh 
alarms you on my account, tell Porphyre to show you 
how to work a rule of three ; and from my success 
against the obstacles which your perfect security about 
me has drawn up in battle array, on my road, conclued 
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that I i!>a!i t^uaU}* furtunate agamit future dtOi* 
cnliiw. 

I am rrtunjpil from afar; 1 hare often hren rrry 
I hare hail a htinttrc'I amt ei^htrcn rerf had din* 
nerr;— hut 1 tlunk mytrlf amply rcmvnJM for lliMO 
TrBn*»!rimalnyan trifle*, by the intcrwlinj obrcrratior.s 
and Vtt«t collection* which I hare been able to make In 
a country perfectly new. Tlic Tartara are a rcry gooit 
sort of pijoplc. It i* true, tlrtl to please them, I c nactcsl 
a little (he heat heft after theirotrn fashion, joinin^trithout 
scruple in their national chorus, ** Houm I mAni, pani, 
houtnl'*— and that I Hherally distributed amonp them 
fifty poimJj of tobacco, to enable them to smoke the 
ealutncl of peaa* with me. Kcar Ladak, howerer, they 
endeavoured to stop my progreas by the excessive prio» 
they put u{>on the provisions of rrliich my eamvan stood 
in need. 'Hieir refusinj them altogether, which they 
should have done as faithful Chinese subjects, would 
bare been compcUinj^ roc to plunder their villages, and 
take by force svhat I rc'juircil ; but their circtjmspectioii 
preserved them from such a measure. I however consi- 
dered the excessive dearness of their consent as a refusal, 
and reduced the prices by my own authority, still leaving’ 
lliem very high. I added the formal threat of plunder, 
if my camp was not well provisioned on my own terms, 
and I u'os allow'ed to svant nothing. 

If I were not (lie son of so great a philosopher, insen- 
sible by inheritance to worldlygreatncss, I should notliavo 
returned to Scmia, but have remained in Tartary, King 
or Khan of a few villages. Assisted hy three servants, 
I literally took the fort of Dunkcr, in Spiti, which you 
will find somewhere astride on tho 32* of latitude. 
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Sabhatoo, October 31s^ 

Were I not as candid, as the Baron de Stendhal says I 
am, I should not want matter for plenty of stories. I 
will only tell you that I believe less than ever in adven- 
tures, precipices, &c. &c. I used to repeat to Madame 
Micoud, w'hen I formed the project of visiting the Alps 
with Hippolyte Jaubert — “ people do not kill them- 
selves.” It was then only a conviction of feeling ; it is 
now one of experience, and that too of long standing. 
The English doctor, who travelled without the slightest 
advantage, part of the journey which I have just brought 
to so fortunate a close, left half-a-dozen servants on the 
Sutledge, in Spiti, and in the snows on the summits of 
the Himalaya. Of this, he somewhat boasts. He says 
he himself experienced an excess of suffering, when 
he had to pass the highest gorges. I encamped, and 
even sojourned in places at a greater height than thpse 
over which he only passed, and felt nothing of the kind. 
But I drank water, and he brandy. Not one of my 
people (and I always had fifty with me), was seriously 
indisposed during this expedition of more than six 
months. There was not a fall, nor an accident of, any 
kind. I learned the value of discipline on board the 
Zelee of immoveable memory ; and I introduced some 
of it into my caravan, to prevent mishaps, or, at aU 
events, to remedy them immediately. My people soon 
understood that this regulation, which at first seemed 
irksome to them, w'as made for their safety and welfare ; 
and on my return to Semla, there w’as not one who did 
not wish to remain with me. The British treat them 
like dogs and beasts of burthen ; and truly these poor 
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ilevils perform tlie lal>oHr of tlie latter. For some days 
I imitated the cold English Aflu/ewr, hut retarnctl after- 
M-anls to my natural character of a good-tempered 
fellow. I shall freijuently regret my mountaineers. I 
shall no doubt take one or two iritli me into the plains. 
Although, 'since my departure from Calcutta, I have 
not yet been robbed by my servants, and have still two 
of my Dengalccs, I hare not more confidence in them 
now than the first day 1 hired them. The moun- 
taineers arc like poor Lafleur whom Yorick took ns he 
passed through Montreoil, full of good svill, but unable 
to do anything. In this country it is no great fault in 
0 servant to be good for nothing. My pnhari will 
hare no other business than to carry my gun and guard 
my imperial treasure. This nill be s sort of instircneo 
which will cost mo thirteen francs a month. 

You ask me for some personal particulars about 
myself. What could I adil to those 1 have so often 
given yon since my departure from Calcutta? My 
Semla friends tell me that I am returned from 
Tibet a little stouter, and have brought back with 
me the appearance of perfect health. I possess it in 
reality. I am very browm, liavc largo mustachios of a 
distressing colour, no whiskers, long hair, and a very 
small, light, and flexible hot of palm leaves, mads at 
Fondichery— -every two or three months it is covered 
with new black silk. I have not lost a single tooth. 
Thus, I am not a bit the worse. Having returned yes- 
terday to the hot country, I dressed myself in svhite 
cambric muslin from head to foot; in the evening, to 
dine tfete-i-tetc with my host, notwithstanding our 
intimacy, I was in full dress, silk stockings and. black 
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everywhere in lieu of the white I wore in the morning^. 
It is my ceremonious and perhaps foppish formality in 
the evening that enables me to do as I like in the day- 
time. iNIy Parisian tailor stands greatly in need of a 
successor ; and I shall soon find one at Meerut. Were 
it not that I am ashamed of exhibiting the calves of 
my legs uhich are not so flourishing as my shoulders, 
I should increase my actual etiquette so fur as to adopt 
breeches ; but I am not yet sufficient of a philosopher 
for that. I shall be satisfied with substituting a dress 
coat for my black frock. The judges in Calcutta often 
wear trousers ; so will I — the whole will be of a thick 
black Chinese silk stuff (economical). For the moun- 
tains, I have thick dresses of white woollen stuff. I 
have brought from Tibet a stuff of this kind, as soft as 
a Cashmeer shawl, and I now wear it. I have also had 
a dressing-gown made, in which I do not despair of 
doing metaphysics in my old age. In cool weather I 
wrap round my neck a large white shawl without a 
border, and consequently of no value. In the evening, 
in order not to be frozen in my tent, I have twelve ells 
of my superb Tibetan flannel (which cost me ten francs) 
rolled round my body from head to foot, and I do not 
then look much unlike a mummy. On a march, I 
never wear stockings ; and in the evening, if I can 
keep my legs warm, I never suffer from cold feet. 
Formerly, no doubt, this was a morbid disposition, 
which is effectually cured, as well as my tendency to 
sore-throat. I invariably breakfast before I start. This 
is contrary to the custom of the British ; but it is because 
their .marches last three hours at most, and mine fre- 
quently do not end till nightfall. I set out at four or 
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fire- o'clock in the mominjf, Italhutwl for fonrtcon or 
fifrecn liour^t, an«l mj* meal U very simple. It coniists 
of a largo cup of cow's or buffalo'* milk— goal'* where 
there is no iKitlcr— wiiU *ome cakes of coarsely ground 
wheat. Tlicxe cakes are what the natives call their 
bread (roil). After trying them six months, I have 
completely gis'cn up rice. *nie poor *ub*!leutcnantt 
when on a journey, drag* after him a few sheep. If I 
svish to cat meat at dinner, I have only the very nneer* 
tain chance of getting an old cock or hen. Ilul I do 
not sleep the worse for lying down after a repetition of 
my Hrahminlcal breakfast. Ilesldes, if I find honey 
anywhere, I have my empty boltlcs filled with it; this 
delicacy I carrj' altoutwith mens n security* when milk 
or fowls arc not to he had— for instance* when I encamp 
in a desert. 

1 have still four pint hottles of brandy left out of the 
twenty-four svhich I brought from Calcutta a year ago; 
but ray rnnjcsty's butler has broken— that ia to say 
drunk —about six or seven, and I have used four or five 
to preserve divers olgects of natural history. Rut I 
Itare just done an admirable thing at Semin. A man 
died there the other day. When lie was buried, hia 
house and furniture were sold hy auction ;— such is the 
the law* 13ut no purchasers came, there being then 
scarcely any body left in the mountains. I bought a 
basket of port wine, which connoisseurs pronounce the 
host in India. It cost roe exactly three francs ami half 
a bottle, and it is worth fifteen or twenty. When I 
have to cross the unhealthy forest I shall drink a small 
glass of it to your health, and this will not injure mine. 
Very middling Bordeaux wine costs ten francs a bottle 
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at Calcutta. When it reaches Delhi it is little better 
than vinegar, hly port is proof against such a trans- 
formation. I shall endeavour to bring you a bottle to 
make Porphyre tipsy with, or failing in that, Frederic, 
vithout any other witnesses. My cellar is now stocked 
for more than a year. — Good news of my cavalry w'hich 
I left at Sharunpore last April. My host there, Dr. 
Hoyle, sub-Wallich by profession, sends me word that 
I shall hardly know my poney again. Happily the 
soil is very sandy about Sharunpore, where the acquaint- 
ance will be renewed between him and his rider ; for . 
this extraordinary vigour of my old companion promises 
me many a fall. 

Evening. 

Although we are only seven Europeans in this 
place, I am just retui'ned from a funeral. The deceased 
was a young officer, who had five or six good rea- 
sons for dying ; — the brain injected, the lungs tuber- 
cled to the last degree, the liver disorganised, the 
peritoneum inflamed, ’&c. <S:c. I know this, for I mj^- 
self opened the body, which appeared to gratify the 
survivors, who begged me to do it. I do not avoid 
mentioning this event of the day to you, because my 
head is always cool, I never feel any pain in my liver or 
bowels, and I can climb and run without being out of 
breath, the longest and steepest acclivities ; — a proof 
that all parts of my lungs are in good order and perform 
their functions properly. With the exception of some 
formidable places, which no one can pass at certain sea- 
sons of the year, without exposure to almost certain 
death, 1 do not believe the climate of India to be so 
fatal as it is generally represented. You recommend 
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me to l»c tny own pliyMcbn; tlu« I always am. My 
alimentary regimen is generally so milil, that when I 
travel or stay in susjicctcil places, 1 can, hy modifying 
it, obtain medical effects sufficient to remore any sus- 
picion of intermittent fcvcrwliicli I might form. 1 then 
take a glass of hrandy in the morning before going out, 
some spice in the evening at dinner, and before going to 
bed, have a little sulphur, sugar, or resin burnt in my 
tent. I shall henceforth add a chUhm, or toharcevpipe, 
in tho oriental fashion, adopted by the great majority 
of Euro]>cans. Tlic tobacco which is stuffed into this 
little apparatus is mixed with different kinds of dried 
fruits, particularly apples, and a Utile conserve of roses ; 
and the smoke, after going through a vessel full of 
water, reaches the mouth cool and Is not at all acid. 
Drery other mode of smoking is barbarous, in com* 
parison to this. 

But I am speaking too tnocU of myself, although 
you desired to know all about me. llic ignorance 
tvliich prevails in England about India is inconceiv- 
able. The English papers, wJien they speak of it, are 
scarcely less absurd than our own. Never bcllcro any- 
thing you read in them. I am perfectly well informed 
of the commercial and political relations between the 
British factory at Canton and the Chinese Government, 
and can assure you that there will he no war in that 
quarter for a long time to come. Tlic two governments 
are sometimes sulky with each other, and the question 
then is which shall make tlio ffrst step towards an 
accommodation. Tlie factory orders nil British vessels 
to remove*, it then suspends its immense purchases, 
and consequently the receipts of the Chinese custom- 
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houses ; and, as a falling- oif in this respect would cost 
the yiceroy of Canton his head, it is always he who has 
to come forward and yield the point in dispute. As for 
political insurrections in China, nothing is more com- 
mon, as it is in every part of the East. A province 
revolts, and the Emperor sends a force to reduce it to 
subjection. His troops are very bad and seldom I'isk a 
battle ; but the hostile forces pass the time in observ- 
ing each other, and the Government always succeeds in 
corrupting some of its enemies, who deliver up their 
chiefs. The heads of these are then cut off at Pekin, 
and there is an end of the matter. But the same thing 
is immediately begun again in some other part of the 
empire. This is also the case in the Indian princi- 
palities, nominally or really independent Look in your 
map, for Belaspore, near Subhatoo, upon the banks of 
the Sutledge. A week ago, "the Rajah hung his Vizier, 
and is now here, because his subjects have taken .the 
part of the killed. The Prince is come to claim the 
assistance of Kennedy. The latter is pursuing an in- 
quiry, which he will submit to the resident at Delhi, 
■who, -ndthout referring the matter to Calcutta, will, no 
doubt, condemn the Rajah to bestow a pension upon 
the family of the Vizier, — put to death without a 
motive, — imd make him give good security not to do 
such a thing again. If the people of Belaspore were to 
persist in not receiving their petty sovereign back 
again, Kennedy would march a company or two of his 
Gorkhas, and all W'ould. return to order immediately. — 
We are making war in Bikaneer on the western fron- 
tier, not far from hence, which means only a hundred 
leagues distant. Some great feudatories of this wretched 
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crown, refuse Irilmte to their leptimatc sorercign. Tlio 
latter has demanded the assistance of the Ilritish ; and 
the Kesident at Delhi has just sent three regiments of 
Jnfantrj’ and one of caralry into lliknneer. Their 
approach is sufiicient to suppress the reheUion. Tlic 
Dulccs and Counts of the desert will come and arrange 
matters with the commander of this little cxpc<lition. 
They will pay the Rajah sotnctliing more, in tlic shape 
of a fine, and will refund to Iho Untish Goremment 
the expense of moving its troops. 

The European ofilcers of the Indian army arc ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied with I.ord William and the Court 
of Directors, on account of the reduction recently made 
In their pay. It is possible that a regiment may openly 
revolt. Twenty years ago, a sedition of this kind, ori- 
ginating in the same cause, hroko out in the Madras 
Presidency : the Goremor was put on board ship almost 
by force, and driven away. This happened at a critical 
period. If Runjcct Sing had then crossed the Sut- 
ledgc, and the Malirattos and Bundlccund, svhich were 
not then reduced to submission, had marched into Bon. 
gal, the British power would no doubt have re-entered 
the limits conquered by Lord Clive ;--Lut the rebels at 
Madras soon perceived Ibo danger, and returned of 
themselves to their duty, with the exception of a regi- 
ment or two, which the others immediately reduced ; 
and the Government had the weakness not to shoot a‘ 
single officer. Lord William would have been more 
severe : his invincible firmness is well known. A few 
fools only will perhaps brave it, hut without the least 
chance of spccess. All the officers, however, have 
agreed, in, their correspondence with Europe, to draw 

VOL, I. y 
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an exaggerated picture of the exasperation of the array 
(that is to say, of the European officers of the army — 
for the privates and non-commissioned officers, who are 
Indians, do not take the least part in this quarrel, in 
which they have personally no interest), and of the 
danger to which it exposes the Government, in order 
to intimidate the Court of Directors, and obtain the 
revocation of the economical measures carried into exe- 
cution by Lord William ; but the latter, as you may easily 
suppose, writes also to the Directors that these dangers 
are imaginary, and they must therefore remain firm. 

Lord William, on arriving in India, found that the 
expenses of the Government exceeded its receipts (six 
hundred millions of francs) by a twelfth, that is to Say, 
by fifty millions. He immediately wrote to the Court 
of Directors a curious letter, which has just been 
published in England by order of Parliament. It 
W'ould, he said, be the worst of measures to remain 
upon this footing. Either the imposts must be raised 
fifty millions of francs, or the expenses reduced as 
much. Each of these remedies offers great evils. 
“ But,” he added, “ the latter is the least evil, and I 
shall therefore adopt it.” — Great joy was manifested, on 
this occasion, among the natives, who were assured of 
having nothing more to pay ; but great anger arose among 
the Europeans. They wished the “ Dutchman" at the 
devil (Lord William is of Dutch origin ; his greatgrand- 
father arrived in England with William, in 1G88) ; they 
hope he may be drowned in the Ganges, or break his 
neck in the mountains, whither he is now coming — but 
you may be assured that they will not ship him off for 
London. 
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Tlie Calcutta papers inform roc that UnTHnioLun 
Hoy is about to sail for London. He is a Hrabmin of 
BcRga), and the roost learned of orientalists. He is 
acquainted with Grcelc, Latin, Arabic, Ilcbrcir, Sans- 
crit, and uTites admirably in English. He is not a 
Christian, whatcrer people may say. The honest 
English execrate him, because, say they, he is a fright- 
ful deist. The Hindoos, of the priestly order, abhor 
him for the same reason. If I find biro at Paris on my 
return, I will tahe him to talk metaphysics with you. 

■ ^Vhcn I was at Calcutta, I used to sco him often. 

The political hubbub in my nalirc country often dis- 
turbs roe i I catch some bits of it here and there in 
the ‘Calcutta papers, in extracts from the English 
journals, but made without- skill or judgment. Kot- 
withstanding my scepticism, not to say my habitual 
incredulity, I confess that I consider inevitable a 
revolution more or less complete. I well know what 
will be the issue, which I do not dread ; but 1 do fear 
the passing evils ivbich nill perhaps lead to tltis issue. 
I hare lately written to Lady William to beg she will 
send me the Frencli journals, after every body about 
her has read them. I shall thus have the Gazette de 
France, the Constitutionnel, and the Courier i^ranpaij. 

The arrival of the new Governor of Bombay vexes 
you. It is true that it w-ill render useless the nume- 
rous introductions which I had brought from Europe 
for Sir John Malcolm. I had also some for the judges 
of that Presidency ; hut they have all died within the 
last two years, and their successors also. One, how-, 
ever— -the Chief Justice — ^remains unscathed. He is- 
an intimate friendof Sotton Sharpe's, and was -only -a 
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barrister at Bombay eighteen months ago. I have so 
admirable a letter for him from Sharpe, that I do not 
doubt of being perfectly well received. He is moreover 
a young man of four-and-thirty, and of our own school. 
He will introduce me to Lord Clare, whom nobody here 
knows. 

Adieu, my dear father. I am now going to settle my 
account with Porphyre. It will be long, and you will 
find in it all that is wanting in this. Kind regards to 
every one. Adieu I — Once more, I am in excellent 
health, and next year shall get excellently well over 
thirty. I embrace you with all my heart. 


TO M. PORPHYRE JACQUEMONT, PARIS. 

SahatoU) November Isi 1830. Sobatoo, Sabaioo, 
Subaloo, Subhaioo, ad libitum. 

My dear Porphyre, — My last letter was very- 
long, and accompanied one to our father of equal length 
— both dated from Nako in Hangarang, August 26tb.. 
It replied to two letters which had miraculously suc- 
ceeded in finding me in Tibet ; but it contained also 
a great deal more. Lest it should be lost, I repeat a 
portion of its contents, without, which this would be 
unintelligible. Runjeet Sing, King of Lahore, has; 
several French ofScers in his service. His Commander- 
in-Chief is M, Allard, formerly Aide-de-Camp to Brune, 
who, I think, appeared at several Asiatic courts for the . 
purpose of obtaining a military command. He has been . 
in Egypt and Syria, at Constantinople and Teheran;, 
and he came at length to Lahore in 1822. Runjeet didi 
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not engage him until he had ohtained the conicnt of 
the Ilrilish Gorenimcnt; for, ecconlmg to !>i» treaty 
with that Government, he ii not to admit any Knropcan 
into hi« army, llul Britiih policy having change«l 
considerahly »incc this treaty wa* made, the cahincl of 
Calcutta informed the Jlajah that they did not invi.«t 
tipon the exeention of this clause. Since that pcrio<l 
they have allowed several other rrcnch oflierrs to travel, 
wthont hindrance, from CalcttUa to the frontier of the 
Siitlwlgo, and especially o younger brother of M. 
Allard, whose avowed aljcctwas to enter lluuject Sing’s 
rerrico* The British Government beholds without 
jealousy these ottempta at discipline, nnd nt European, 
though French, civilisation, beyond the Sutledgc; and 
the individual English appear to entertain great good* 
ssill towards our countrymen in the Punjab. OfM. 
AlUrd, in particular, 1 have never heard them speak but 
with respect. 

Jaefjuemont here gires M. Allards letter, xehich the 

reader has teen before, (hen htt repl^, and adds— 

On the 13th of October last, 1 found this answer at 
Scmla. 


ITmtrtnir", Sepltmltr 27f/i 1830. 

" Stn,— Your reply, which I expected with the 
greatest impatience, reached me at Amretser, where 
the Kajah usually collects his troops for the festival of 

• Umlritzir, or Amrsttor, Umrettir, Amrctter, &e, Ii a prest city, 
IxtweeD the Sutletlgo and Laliore; hit tlie liolytity, tLe Itomo cftlio 
Siklji. (Autlior'f note.) 
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the Unloosed. When I had the honour of addressing you, 
I flattered myself that you would receive my letter with 
pleasure ; but I was far from expecting that it ^vould 
elicit so many kind expressions from you, which I 
receive with gratitude, but which add nothing to the 
sincere wish I have of being useful to you. I shall be 
happy if, from my situation in this kingdom, I can faci- 
litate the scientific discoveries which, with truly sur- 
prising courage, you are come to make in regions so 
full of danger. However, my good wiU, to which will 
be joined that of my good friend and brother in arms, 
M. Ventura *, who is not less impatient than I am to 
become acquainted with you, gives me the certainty of 
easily smoothing many difiSculties for you, if you decide 
on crossing the Sutledge. It is true that our Rajah is 
not pleased to see Europeans from India visit his king- 
dom, particularly the province of Cashmeer; but if you 
could obtain letters from the Governor of Delhi, for 
Runjeet Singf, or even from Captain WadeJ, the first 
difficulties would be removed ; and as to what remained 
to be done, it would be for us to provide for your safety 
and necessities. These are the conditions necessary for 
a countryman of ours, such as M. Jacquemont, to travel 
in the Punjab. Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles 
Metcalf did not deceive you, when they assured you 
that ajourhey to Cabul ivas impracticable. To under- 
take it would be to expose yourself to almost certain 

* Ventura, an Italian officer in the service of Runjeet, formerly in 
our army. (Author’s note.) 

•j* Runjeet, Runjeet Sing, the Rajah, — Maharajah, — one and the 
same person, Ring of Lahore. (Author’s note.) 

t'Political agent at Loodheeana, subordinate to the Resident at 
Delhi. (Author’s note.) 
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danger. I ad»lrc«< my letter to I>r. Murray at Lood- 
Iiccana, whottHl hare the kindncas to fur^ard it to 
Cn]»tam Kcnnctly, in order that it may be delivered to 
you. 1 hofko.it wil) reach you soon« and induce yon to 
continue a corre«|)ondencc to which I attach the greatest 
value. I repeat, Sir, the offer of my icrvicce in what- 
ever manner they may he useful, as also the assumnee 
of the highcontidention svUh which I hare the honour," 
A c. A c. 

My reply to this second letter from M. Allard was, 
that I had determined on paying lilm a visit, and putting 
his influence with the Hajahto the lest. I nrote at the 
same time to Ixird W. Ilcnlinck to inform litm of my 
intention, and tax his kindness to send me, in the form 
most favourable to the success of this negociation, a 
letter of introduction to Utmjec). I shall hare hisanssver 
in twclrc days or a fortnight. 

Uunject Singh not without some resemblance to the 
Pasha of Egj'pl. No doubt, Europeans iri his service 
arc exposed to occasional injustice, but nothing very 
grievous. When i^I. Allard has reason to complain of 
Kunjcct, he is not afraid to look coldly on him for a 
month or two ; and he knowa how to force the despot to 
reconsider the rocasuro which had justly offended or 
irritated him. llunject has a singular tael in detecting 
and getting rid of suspicious characters. 

I have begged Lord WilHam to call me Zorrf Ph}f' 
sfeian Picfor Jacquemont, and, to support the title of 
hakim, I shall carry with me a few pounds of cantharides. 
Mr. E!ph'instonc,in his embassy to Cabul, made himself 
cdored for the \^enetian pills which lie there distributed. 
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Whatever Dr. Wallich may have done,, or caused to 
he done, there will remain novelties sufficient to afford 
me a pretence for a book upon botany, — not merely a 
Flora, that is to say, a description of the different 
species of plants in the Himalaya; and, if I am riot 
mistaken, the book which I have a notion of writing, 
not a very voluminous one, will not be devoid of interest. 
I shall compare the vegetation of the Himalaya uith 
that of the Alps, the rocky mountains to the West of 
the Missouri, and the lofty Cordilleras of equinoctial 
America.' 

My geological observations fill, for six months past, 
many pages of . my journals. They will permit me to 
produce something different from the ordinary descrip- 
tion of works upon many parts of the Himalaya; that 
is to say, a local description. Looking at my obser- 
vations as a whole, I think I shall be able to show cause 
against generally received notions concerning their 
primitive formation. I cannot deny the . correctness of 
M. de Humboldt’s observations in- the Andes and in 
Europe ; but I think a statement of mine will render 
his very doubtful. A book on the geology of the 
Himalaya, will be much more sought after in England 
•than in France ; and I presume that an English version 
would find a ready sale in London. I think I shall give 
myself the trouble of translating my work into that 
language, with some variations, so that . the English 
book may not be considered a mere translation, made 
by a translator at so much a sheet. Perhaps I shall 
find something besides' trouble in writing a foreign 
language. Even now I should have the boldness to 
undertake such a thing j and certainly it will be still 
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easier to me a few years hence. My English letter 
rrritcr, of which I freqncntly complain, will prove very 
tiseful to me. 

Eating creates appetite. If I' spdml some years in 
the Punjab, it will not he without acquiring a sufficiently 
perfect knowledge of the tjunnlU^ and qnaliti/ of Per- 
sian for tbc transaction of official hnsiness ; and amid 
the political changes which the future reserves for our 
county, perhaps I may for a lime find some advan- 
tageous employment in the East 1 Laugh at me, my 
dear Porphyre, and I will join heartily in chorus. It 
is amusing to build aerial castles in a smoky but. 

Ihave received the **^nnuaire du JSureau des Zon^i- 
furfer” for 1829 j hut alone, and without any letters. 

1 neither cat opium nor chew betel— no European 
chews betel, very few cat opium. 1 hare accepted a 
little present from Kennedy before our separation; this 
is a hookha, of which I will make you a present on my 
return, if it is not stolen between this and Paris. You 
talk to me of cigars — the bookba is not portable; it is 
a rather complicated apparatus, weighing three or four 
pounds ; but the smoke you draw through it is so mild, 
so cool, and so perfumed, that I predict you will keep 
one in your old age, and I hope it will be my Himalayan 
one. I do not sec why Sir John Malcolm’s departure 
should rex you. No one here knows his successor, 
Lord Clare ; hut I shall arrive in Bombay no worse 
recommended on that account. 

To-morrow Kennedy returns to Semla. I shall at 
the same time go down into the plains with a new 
acquaintance, who pleases me much ; this is Mr. Fraser, 
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the Viceroy of Delhi, a civil, judicial, and financial officer 
of the highest rank. Mr. Fraser was in the Punjab 
with Mr. Elphinstone, to whose embassy he belonged. 
No man in this country is so well informed concerning 
the Sikhs. My meeting him is providential. The day 
after to-morrow he will continue his route to Delhi, and 
I shall return hither, whence I shall start again next 
day for Sharunpore, through Nahun. I am not yet 
accustomed to the singular attraction which I exercise 
upon the English, and am often astonished at its eflfects. 
I have, what is much better than the pleasures of self- 
love, the sincere attachment to me which many evince. 
At Semla I frequently saw an invalid officer, Kennedy’s 
friend and predecessor. He left us some days ago for 
Hyderabad (the capital of Central India), of which he 
has just been appointed Viceroy. Our hearts swelled as 
we took leave of each other. I am very melancholy 
when I think that I may never see that good and ami- 
able man again. I shall be gloriously feasted if I go to 
Hyderabad. The people who please me the most are 
military men detached from their corps, and employed 
for a long period in political duties, or more frequently 
in political, civil, judicial, financial, and military, all at 
once. From them I obtain the best information 
about the country. I seem like one of their brother 
officers. 

P. S, Umbala, in the territory of the protected Sikhs, 
quite at the top of the map. February 9th 1831. 

What things have happened, my friend, since the 
commencement of this letter I Do not' be angry with 
me for not finishing and despatching it to you soonen 
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I was M’aiting from flay to day, >n order to hare «omp 
good news to send you— Lut none arnrea from any 
quarter. 


TO M, JACQUEMONT THE ELt)ER, TARIS- 

2}fUi{,Jativery ]3/A1831. 

How filial! I liegin, my dear father? My last letter, 
written at Semta and SuMiatoo, was dated Noremher 
1st. Tlie most recent news from Europe for «s in Ihc' 
Himalaya, did not go beyond June; and now I bare 
jnst been reading tlie of tbe Bth of August, and 

the Garet/e rfe France of the lOtb, and I knosv tbc 
whole fiorics of cronta that bare filled Ibis intcrral. 

Toward* the latter end of Korember, when at Slia- 
Tunpore, I beard tlio first sound of tbe tocsin. It 
at niglit, after a long day’s study, spent far from Europe, 
and I was about to He do>vn and sleep upon tbo thoughts 
of the day, when a messenger arrired in my camp at 
full gallop! He brought from a neighbouring Euro* 
pean habitation a Calcutta Gazette, printed in an uti* 
usual form, bearing this title in largo letters— 

THE NEW FnKNCII nEVOtUTION. 

I accepted the chance ot once, and bargained for free- 
dom at the price of some thousands slain and a month 
of ciiril war. Tlie perusal of my bulletin Boon informed 
me that the Parisians bad obtained better terms. Kot 
that slain were wanting; but it required only three 
days of fighting to crush the counter-revolution at 
Paris.- Tlie great towns in her vicinity had done like 
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her ; nntl, nlthoiiph iny undipcsted clironicle stopped at 
the 31st of July, without nnswerin;r for even the events 
\vhich it related «n<ler that date, J slept poacealdy till 
morning, without fearing to he awakened hy fresh 
gun-shots. 

This intelligonre had hern brought to Calcutta hy an 
English shij), which hud sailed from Southampton on 
the 2nd of August. Since then nnotlior has arrived 
from Bourdcau.v, having left that city on the Htli of 
August; it entered the Ganges with the tricolour 
flag, which was immcdiatol}' hoisted hy all the other 
ships of our nation moored in the river. !• was at 
Meerut, the greatest military station of the British in 
India, when the flood of news which she brought arrived 
there. Friends and strangers, all came to congratulate 
me on being a Frenchman ; I defy M. de Lafayette, in 
America, to have shaken more hands in one day than I 
did. My host, a cavalry colonel, the only one of his 
regiment that escaped at Waterloo — not without a ball 
through his body — wept for joy ns he embraced me. 
Enthusiasm had put the frigid etiquette of English 
manners to the route; the “sauve qui pent” still lasts! 
I.might throw my passports, and letters of introduction, 
into the fire, change my name, and, preserving only my 
French nationality, set out for Cape Comorin— there is 
not a European in India who would not receive me uith 
open arms. These enjoyments are new to me ; I can- 
not describe them to you. All shades of political opi- 
nion among my hosts are confounded in the same feel- 
ings of admiration, love, and gratitude towards the 
French name ; and as I am the only one W'ho bear it, I 
receive proofs of these feelings from all quarters, 
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All the civil and TnilUttiy oflicers of tWs province 
joined in giving tne a fete on the last day of tlio year 
just endc<l. Of conrso, a constitutional, and moreover 
an English fi-tc was i» banquet, and you may guess that 
1 'did not escape from this enthusiasm without a speech; 
but I ivBf wound up to the same pitch m my hosts, and 
words cost mo nothing. 

Tlio following, omong many others, is the b«t, I 
think, of my English improvisations. Do not forget 
that it came after scvcful toasts and furions cheers 
in favour of France, and after plenty of bottles of 
Champagne, 

Gentlemen, I have no words to express to you 
the turaaltuous feelings of happiness that excite in 
my heart your hearty cheers for the prosperity of my 
country. If any thing can console me for being so far 
from it, when I might have shared in the dangers and 
in the. glory. of my fellow*citiicns, it is certainly the 
present circumstance of my sitting a guest at your ban- 
quet; it is the sublime spectacle of your enthusiastic 
sympathy for the righteous victory of my countrymen 
in a holy cause, I shall remember always with the 
deepest emotion this mcraorablc, this most poetical 
occurrence of my life. Tlicse British acclamations for 
the liberty of France, resounding in this far distant 
land of Asia, at the gates of Delhi, will awake in my 
grateful heart as long as.it breathes, a poetical echo of 
admiration. ’ - - Here I resume these glorious colours 
which adorn alike your breasts in this patriotic meet-' 
ing, and which wave over us, mixed by your fnendly 
hands, with tlie noble colours of free England. Gentle- 
meo, let ns hope they may be'mever divided I Too long. 
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indeed they were opposed to each other 1. Both then 
waved over victories unparalleled hitherto in the records 
of history. Mournful were those victories, which proved 
often ruinous to the conquerors as well as to the con- 
quered I Gentlemen, it is not as the symbol of the 
military gloiy of my nation that the tricolour is so 
dear to me. I am a man before I am a Frenchman 
I do not cherish the recollection of a glory bought by 
the miseries, by the oppression of all the continental 
nations of Europe, and by the political servitude of 
France herself. I admire — but I lament that glory, 
which united all the people of Europe in a feeling 
of hatred for the French name, and which finally 
made, twice, the deserted eagle and the independence 
of my country a prey to the storm of European 
popular revenge. The gallic cock which surmounts 
the tricolour banner of the 28th of July brings to 
me no such recollections : it is not a bird of prey, a 
symbol of conquest ; but a national and spirited em- 
blem of industry, of watchfulness, and of strength, 
also, and of undaunted courage. Iniquitously attacked 
by the Prussian eagle during the domestic struggles 
of our 'first revolution, it drove it fiercely, back to 
the Rhine. — Had it stood .there — ^had it not under-, 
gone its imperial metamorphosis, and flying over, the 
frontier, inflicted desolation on the people of Europe 

for the wrongs of their kings I Gentlemen, believe 

me that those feelings which I have so feebly expressed 
to you through a foreign language, but which live so 
warm in my heart, are shared in by the immense majo-. 
nty of the generation to which I belong, and which 
now assumes the political power in . my country.. — Be- 
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Here rue, that e^naUr prood of Hrit^h frieni!sln‘p, 
r^uall/ ronrjnrt^l tlial Ibe union of I-ranco and Eng- 
land, ibc leatlm of mo<!efn cirilifstton, would prove & 
Messiuf^ lol«oiI), and counienance crerjrwbero tbo gene* 
roas effort* of liliertp, and eoeure tbrougbout Europe 
the itep* of locial improroments, and promote human 
bsppjaess— bellcre me, Gentlemen, that all mpeountf)*- 
mco would riic with tnc and mptaroujlp propose with 
me the iiaM I I>eg to offer: FftAXcc aj#» Ekolanu 
roR riic Wonr.D • P 

It, of course, cost* my modesty as an author o great 
deal to add, that flattering murmur* several time* Infer- 
rnpled mo, and that these ogrceahlc tntirmar* increased 
more than once into a thunder of applause — hut as an 
impartial historian, I am forced to confess ih Do not 
from that, my dear father, form an nnfuvoumhle opinion 
of the literary good taste of my friends ; hut recollect 
the place, the circumstance*, the Great Mogul near ns, 
d.'C. &C. All thi* is still like a fairy scene to me. 

I had very seasonally accustomed myself to the fire 
of speeches at Meerut which I chanced to visit at the 
time of the great military reviesvs, each of which svas 
followed hy o dinner given to the inspecting general 
officer. I could not help being.ot all these dinners, and 
they seldom terminated sviihout a toast to the health 
and success of, the traveller, &c. &c. “ May he some- 
times forget among us that ho is far from his native 
land,” &c. Every morning I formed new resolutions 
of insensibility for the evening, in order to speak letter ; 
I'Mi sifysys iaiJed roc at the hour of neoih and yet- 
I did not regret them r for niy thanks, receiving imme- 
• Tbo »boTC opeccli l» In Jk^ucidosI** own English,— -Tr. 
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diate birth from the compliment which called them forth, 
were always favourably received. 

I had travelled in a singple day from Sharunpore to 
Meerut, a distance of eighty-four miles. My Meerut 
friends had managed for me relays of horses to the 
number of nine. I arrived at dusk, so little fatigued, 
that finding my host, Arnold, ready to mount his horse 
for a ride, I asked him for a tenth horse, and accom- 
panied him at once. My intimacy with that excellent 
man is really an odd thing. We both live in a very 
different order of ideas. Our external existence has no 
greater resemblance. He is a brilliant, superb cavalry 
officer, dotingly fond of his profession and of the mag- 
nificent corps which he commands. But you know it 
is my fate to please the English. I suffer it to take its 
own course, for I really am not aware that I have* any 
thing to do to attract this kindness. 

It is three days' march, about forty miles, from 
Meerut to Delhi, which I galloped over with my 
“Jidus Achates ” between breakfast and dinner on the 
15th of December last.- — The evening before, I had 
received your letters. Nos. 16 and 17 (15 is still on its 
way with its companions, Beaumont’s book, &c. &c.) 
and one from Lord William Bentinck, in reply to 
mine from Semla, in which I expressed my wish to 
visit Cashmeer, and requested his diplomatic good 
offices with Runjeet Sing to open the gates for me. 
From Lord William’s letter, I hoped, on my arriva)! 
here, to find the Resident disposed to second me vigor- 
ously. But he had received only the most limited 
powers for that purpose and having arrived at the 
residence of Delhi from that of Hyderabad, only a 
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fortnight previoQslj*,— -heing moreover Iml imperfectly 
informed concerning the relations of his court with that 
'of Hunject Sing, and alarmed at his own responsibility, 
he seemed afraid to net on my behalf even in the narrow 
circle which had been traced for him. I therefore again 
wrote to the Governor-general. The answer which I 
received from Lord 'VViHiam to my second letter, is a 
great proof of the esteem in which he holds me. He 
has authorised the Resident to do for me that which 
has heen invariably refused to cverj’ British ofScer who 
has of late years preferred n similar request. 

By order of the Governor-general, the Resident has 
introduced me oflicially to Runject Sing’s minister 
accredited to him. He has explained to him, which is 
very dtiScalt in Persian, what I am, the nature and 
object of my studies, the friendship of the British 
Government for me, the protectionwhich it has afforded 
me while travelling in its dominions, the personal inte- 
rest which the Governor-general takes in me, and his 
wish to see me succeed in extending my researches 
into the regions under the absolute sway of Runjeet 
Sing, &c. &c. In short, this trifling but delicate iiego- 
ciation was conducted with all possible ekill and suc- 
cess. I' spare you the Persian superlative with which 
the Resident thought proper to honour me, in order to 
give the Sikh minister a high idea of my importance : I 
was nothing less than the wtU of science, the verum 
EUCENS of the Chevalier Antoine Lafont, luisant le 
vrai, Jaillisant la verile*. I think, indeed, that I may 

i-fsllitca : par le Chevalier Ant. ihfont rari», 1 C2-1, 4to. — triple dis- 
tilled, nonsense. 


VOL. I. 
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certainly roly upon being graciously received by Run- 
joet Sing. ]M. Allard, his French Commander-in-chief, 
has already tahen upon himself to send me firmans 
for all the officers under him who command on the 
frontier. He enjoins them to obey my udshes, and 
escort me from Loodheeana to his head-quarters at 
Lahore. I shall set out in a few days. 

I should have regretted all my life not haHng availed 
myself of this admirable opportunity to visit a cele- 
brated country, inaccessible to European travellers since 
Bernier, in 1GG3; for Forster saw only by means of 
a disguise which compelled him to look at nothing. 
After the despotic prince who, by terror, at present 
maintains order there, the anarchy which desolated it 
during the previous century, will certainly revive, and 
render impracticable every undertaking similar to that 
which I am about to attempt with so many probabilities 
of success. It is to the happy chance of the kind feel- 
ings of esteem which the Governor-general of India 
entertains towards me, and which I strive to keep up, 
that I am indebted for my present flattering prospects. 
No Asiatic friendship could better than this recommend 
me to the king of Lahore. 

Lord W. Bentinck finds time to write me long let- 
ters when my interest requires it, and always in his 
own hand-writing, although he has secretaries, who have 
also their secretaries. Yet what claim have I upon 
him ? A passport once for all, and no more. It is not 
the same with the gentlemen at the Jardin des Plantes, 
whom I had reason to think bound to me by other 
obligations. However strange it may appear to you, 
it is not less true that I have ^not received a single 
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salary of his present appointment. I am acquSiinted with 
him only from having seen him for two days at Sub- 
hatoo, at Kennedy’s, in the month of November last. 
He was on his return from the mountains, whither his 
health had forced him to emigrate during the frightful 
rainy season. He pleased me extremely, and I pleased 
him no less. In order to enjoy each other’s company 
longer, we agreed to travel together during two days, 
each out of his way- — and wdien w'e parted, we were firm 
friends. This man, possessed of excellent qualities and 
great talents, to which every body in India does justice, 
but who is generally considered a misanthrope, I found 
the most sociable person in the world. He is a/thinker, 
who finds nothing but isolation in the intercourse of 
w'ords without ideas, • miscalled conversation by the 
society here, which he therefore very seldom frequents. 
He has travelled much but always alone, because, as he 
told me, he never met a companion to his taste. The 
only singularity which I can find in him, is a complete 
monomania for strife. When a war breaks out anywhere, 
he forsakes his tribunal and goes to it. He is always 
the first at a storming party, an amusement in which he 
^ot two good sword cuts on his arras, a pike thrust in 
his loins, and an arrow in his neck, -which nearly killed 
■him. ■ At this price he has always been able to extricate 
himself from the actions into which he has thrust him- 
self, without being obliged to kill a single man. This 
he related to me as the finest part of his history, known 
besides to all in this country, as is also his humanity. 
The emotion of danger is the most voluptuous kind of 
emotion to him : this is the theory of what is called his 
•madness. Of course, with this form of. courage,. Mr. 
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l-rascr is the most iiacific of men. Yon « onld take liim 
for 0 (jiiaker, notwithstanding his long Mack bcatHl. 

• I dill not find him at Delhi on arriving there from 
Meerut. Ilis duties daring winter arc ambulatory; he 
had been gone, ever since the Istof December, to judge 
appeals in civil and criminal causes, as well ns from the 
financial decisions of the magistrates and collectors of 
the different districts of hts court. He is now tran- 
sacting Ills business at Ilansi. He VTotc to me front 
tbence, a few days ago, to confide to me a thought of 
his, which, since our separation, he tells me, has never 
left him : namely, to request my permission to accompany 
me in my journey beyond the Sutledgc. The condition 
on which he will accept what he is pleased to term this 
great favour, is a sincere assuronce on my part that 
such an arrangement is quite agreeable to me. I gave 
it to him w'ith perfect sincerity; and with the same 
absence of flattery 1 told him that he was the only man 
of my acquaintance in India that I should desire as a 
travelling companion. The reason why he is so desirable 
a companion is, that being endowed with a superior mind, 
enriched by long experience in the different branches of 
Indian administration, he has a multitude of facta to tell 
me, doubts to remove, and enigmas to solve, concerning 
the mechanism of that singular government. His mode 
of life has familiarised him, more perhaps than any 
other European, with the customs and feelings of the 
natives. Ho has, I believe, a true and profound know- 
ledge of their domestic existence, which few others 
could possess. Wbat information may I not expect 
from his conversation ? Hindostanee and Persian are 
like his mother-tongue to him ; I shall therefore receive 
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daily instructions from him in those languages. And if 
at the corner of some wood, a band of ambushed rascals 
— I would do my best, no doubt ; but a little assistance 
is not to be refused, and I should receive the most 
vigorous aid from such a companion. Although I have 
very little faith in the chapter of accidents, and have 
rendered you sufficiently incredulous, the imperturbable 
coolness of my friend may, perhaps, serve as a protector 
to your imagination against tlie disagreeable chance of 
possibility. 

Mr. Fraser has asked Lord William Bentinck for 
leave of absence for ten months. He will, no doubt, 
obtain it ; but the kindness of the Governor-general to 
him, will be confined to permitting him to absent him- 
self from Delhi. He has reason to liope, however, that 
his hospitable intercourse with several Sikhs of high 
rank, and his name also, w'hich is as well known on the 
other side of the Sutledge as on this, will insure him a 
kind reception from Runjeet Sing. Besides, he will 
leave me should his j unction with my caravan appear to 
throw political obstacles in its way. 

I forgot to tell you the conditions of our joint expen- 
diture. In truth, I have not thought of speaking to 
him on the subject ; it being well understood that, as 
I am the poorer of the two, I shall regulate them as 
I please. I have seven hundred francs a month to spend 
this year. If I think proper to stipulate that my com- 
panion shall incur no greater expense than this, he will 
passively submit. I- might have only a hundred francs 
a month ; and if such were the case, he would cheerfully 
agree, if I wished it, to limit .his expenditure to this 
trifling sum. 
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’ Tlic ocrial castles which I had amoscd royself with 
buildin^in Cashmccr, on receiving the first letter from 
M. Allard, when I was in Kanaircr, are almost cnlirely 
>Tmishe<l. All that I can expect from Kunject Sing is 
n Turkish dress and a horse, ~-two things I little need, 
and which, in the EaU, ore always given to persons of 
distinction on their first appearance at any Prince's 
court. Perhaps, — bni that is uncertain, and not less so 
whether I should think proper to accept it,—- Runjeet, 
as a mark of his royal favour, may grant me a few 
rupees a day at the chaig:c of the towns and villages 
through which I pass. Tliis also is done in the East. 
M. Allard, who-ls expecting me at Lahore, will there 
determine for me, upon all tbeso things, each of svbich 
has more aspects than one. 

My intention is to enter Cashmeer by the northern 
road, that which leads to Peshowor through Attock, and 
return through Independent Tartary, through Ladak, of 
which I have already seen some little, or by an infinitely 
more direct route which ends at Rampore, the capital of 
Bissahir, situated on the banks of the Sutlodge, five 
days’ march above Delasporc, a name which pleases you 
so much. 

' I shall find Semla on my road from Delhi. Lord 
and Lady William, Colonel Fogan, Adjutant-general of 
the army, and many other persons of my acquaintance, 
will be there to make me forget the miseries of my 
laborious pilgrimage in the enchanting valley, &c. &c. ; 
not to speak of my former host Kennedy, irho »rill 
expect me there at the end of September. 

. All my collections are here, and in a most satisfactory 
state of preservation. They are all .so well poisoned 
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that they have nothing' to fear from the ravages of the 
insects engendered by the climate ; moreover they are 
carefully packed, and ready to take their departure for 
Paris. Were it not for the expense, I should perhaps 
make them, with the grace of God, begin their travels 
to-morrow, on the Jumna and the Ganges ; but the 
cost prevents me, and it is perhaps all the better for 
their safety ; — for after all, shipwrecks are very common 
on the latter river, as is proved by the high rate of in- 
surance upon its navigation. Having resolved on leav- 
ing my .collections here, until I increase them with the 
produce of my campaign in Cashmeer, every one offered 
'me his house to receive them. I preferred the military 
store-house, where it is impossible that I shall not Bnd 
them again, ten months hence, just as I place them 
now, unless the powder blows up — or, what is not more 
probable, unless the British cease to be masters of 
Delhi. . ■ 

A few words about my journey from Subhatoo. — 
There are some very pretty girls there, — a remark I 
have very seldom had occasion to make since I have 
been travelling in this country. They form a little 
“ corps de ballet,” which has to me all the appearance 
of being one of the regal acts of magnificence of my 
friend Kennedy. 

I there left the King or Rajah of your favourite 
village, Belaspore, a very hopeful young scoundrel, who 
amused himself last summer by causing the first sub- 
jects he saw of his paltry empire to be trodden to death 
by one of his- elephants ; and who, being tired of his 
prime minister, hung him that ' he might have another. 
•His subjects revolted and drove him away. The fugir 
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mercilessly clipped by the Sikhs, nnd the Gorkhas, and 
the d^ritish. The Ilnjah has, nevertheless, two hundred 
thousand rupees n year. Ilis little city, one of the 
handsomest in India, is seated upon the brow of a 
mountain, which overlooks, on every side, deep, humid 
valleys covered with thick forests. It was in one of 
these gorges that I met the Ilnjah, who had come three 
miles from his residence to receive me. The moment 
I perceived him, I alighted from my horse ; he at the 
same time descended froin'his elephant, and we advanced 
gravely on foot, towards each other. We embraced on 
either shoulder, like uncles upon the stage; and after 
exchanging every other form of Indian politeness usual 
on such occasions, the Prince invited me to mount his 
elephant, nnd climbing up after me, we took the road to 
Nahun. Several other elephants followed ours, carry- 
ing the Viziers and other great officers of the modest 
crown of Sirmui'. Some fifty horsemen, armed and 
dressed in the most picturesque manner, pressed round 
us ; the foot were much more numerous, and bore silver 
maces, banners, halberds, the fan, the royal parasol, &c. 
&c. I had never, till then, seen any thing so like the 
groups which a European imagination delights in plac- 
ing in an Indian landscape. 

- The Rajah was a handsome young man, two and 
twenty years of age, elegant in his manners, like the 
Indians of high rank in the plains ; but open, active, and 
communicative, like the inhabitants of the mountains. 
He pleased me so much, that I remained two days in 
his capital, spending the greatest part of that time with 
him. From the bungalow, which he has built for the 
convenience of British travellers, and which he immedi- 
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, ately placed at my disposal, I went eacli morning, sonii 
times on horseback, sometimes on foot, to see him i 
his palace. He receired me there with all the poiu 
of his court. The morning was spent in conversatioi 
(which was often a debate) to which we admitted tbo* 
courtiers whose rank entitled them to sit upon the roy 
carpet, near the Prince's throne or arm chair, and min: 
In the afternoon, the Rajah came, with all his cava 
cade, to pay me a visit ; examining all things about mi 
asking the use of each, and admiring the faculty of Ioc( 
motion belonging to Europeans. We then remountc 
his elephant together, and went to take a ride about tb 
city or its neighbourhood. At night be set me dow 
at tcy own door. I liked this evening ride, hecaus< 
being alone together on the elephant, we were at libert 
to say every thing we pleased to each other. On thes 
occasions, I gave him a few lectures on morals an 
political economy, which would assuredly have bee 
very little to the taste of his ministers. Every yeai 
about five or six British travellers go to Nahun, in ordc 
to seek health in the mountains. The young Rajah 
notwithstanding bis politeness, has never succeeded ii 
seeing more than one or two of them, and it was onb 
to exchange formal compliments with them. Nothing 
it is true, is so rare among tlje natives of India ns th' 
slightest inclination to become sociable; but theBritisl 
never try to discover ft, nor do they cultivate it if i 
chance to exist. This is the reason why. they rcraaii 
such complete strangers to the people whom the] 
govern. The climate of Nabim is very healthy ; but a' 
certain seasons of the year the forests in the neighbour 
ing valleys cannot be passed through without exposun 
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to nlinoKl cftrtriin ilt'ulli. Tlit* «‘.n of toiirirco, and hiffcr 
and gonoroti'i winos, is nTomnit-ndc.d as a jirescrvnlivc. 
i\Iy old port from Scmia /loucd jdcriliftilly; and 
Kf’iinody, uhon I left him, iiiadf mo nrri’pt a hoohiut 
to smoke aficr the fasliion of tin; country, 'J'hcse pre- 
cautions MU'cocdod perfectly, and I returned to the 
plains t)f India in nil the integrity of my mountain 
Jmalth. 

I cannot ttdl you, my dear father, uith what feeling 
of melancholy I found myself once more on the sandy 
and desolate plains of llindostan. They arc covered in 
some jilacos uith tall, yellow, withered gmss ; elsewhere 
with a poor, thorny, whitish shruh, which gives the 
same sad and wild aspect to the whole of India and 
Persia. You often pass near the ruins of a village, con- 
h'lsting of a mound of clay, interspersed with fnigmcnts 
of earthenware, and tombs scattered around. Sometimes 
yon will pass, twice in the same day, through a consi- 
derable city, with buildings and mosques still standing, 
hut which, though perhaps 'erected less than a centur)’ 
ago, no longer contains a single inhabitant. I reached 
Sharunporc by forced marches, in order to abridge this 
tedious part of my journey. 

I have just been reperusing your last two letters? 
IG and 17 ; both are replies to mine from Benares; so 
that wc must wait a whole year between a question and 
its answer I Be it so ! 

You wish me to become somewhat of a Sanscrit 
scholar. You think that by knowing a great number of 
the roots of that language, its study would bo easy to me. 
You are mistaken. In the first place, in the Hin- 
dostanee that I speak, that of the upper provinces, the 
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of liie means of blending- tog-ether, or skilfully sepa- 
rating- the many different subjects which are crowded 
together in it. But this ivould be a difficult matter, 
and I should Dot be able to make the attempt until I 
reached Paris. We will hereafter hold a council upon it. 
I imagine that we now have with the Duke of Orleans 
a little model of a goverment, quite economical, if such 
can exist. However, I flatter myself that m]'- friends 
will obtain something from it for me. I am going to 
forward a little memorial to support them. 

I am expecting your next letters with great anxiety. 
I do not know the name of one of the killed at Paris ; 
and my newspapers agree in saying that there were 
several thousands. Fortunately I do not see near our 
house any public building which can have attracted the 
battle to its neighbourhood. 

Adieu for to-day. As I now write, my body is 
wrapped up in shawls and blankets, and my feet in 
carpets. The sun is however very hot, but the air in 
the shade is so cold, that there is sometimes a little ice 
in the morning, and the wind makes the temperature 
appear a great deal sharper than it really is. There are 
no fire-places in the houses, at least in that of my host, 
an old general, who is otherwise without fear, but is 
singularly afraid of fire in his house. To him I am in- 
debted for a dreadful cold which is but just over. I 
forgot to tell you that a present has been made to me 
here of an assortment of medicines which I shall philan- 
thropically distribute among the Sikhs, Cashmeerians 
and othe'rs, according to circumstances. Dysentery 
is making great ravages here, especially among the 
natives. One of my people was attacked, but I sue- 
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rccilcJ in saving liis life. Nine ont ef ten <lic of tins 
disease in (he hand^ of the tlritish metUcal men. TIio 
great thing in the i]istem{>ers of thji coxmtrf is to fake 
them in lime. For my own yart» I fcorccly think of 
them, hut am nerertheless aln-Ry« ready to give them a 
warm reception. Make youi?elf easy, therefore. Yon 
talk to me ol>out the plague; it is unknown in India. 
Adieu; for you to lie as well as I nm, is all that I wish 
you. 

Camp at 1‘annipiil, January 163t. 

{ Icro hare I begun a new campaign. Four days ago 
I loft Delhi; to-morrow 1 shall he at Kurnal on the 
frontim of the protecte«l Sikhs, and ohont the 2lRt 
of Fehroary I shall reach I.ahorc. TIjc exercUc arid 
.irregularity of my trarclling life, together trith its 
frugality, hare already restored me to my mountain 
health. Fmfcr returned to Delhi ten days ago; he is 
in douht whether the lc.arc of absence which ho has 
requested wjl! he granted to him. Yesterday I receired 
n s'crj’ friendly message from him nt Saroalkho, where 
I was encamped. M’ith his letter tlieri? srere two ele- 
phants and two trusty and gooddooking serrants, whose 
fcrviccs Fraser begged me to accept os far as Umbritsir 
—a useful reinforcement to the two poor starved camels 
which carry my tents. It moreover odds singularly to 
the pomp of my caravan. My host, nt Delhi, who was 
the general of the division, has also given. mo o strong 
escort. This is necessary for the security of my bag- 
gage daring the night. All this nearly justifies the 
lafiadur, with w'iuch the Delhi engraver has gnuified 
me upon the plate ordered from him for my herald at 
arras, a servant whom I have just added to my establish? 
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ment, which you may easily suppose, notwithstanding- this 
increase, to be the very worst in India. Your arithmetic 
will enable you to discover the cause of this inferiority. 

Good night. I am encamped here in one of the most 
celebrated fields of battle in India. It is late ; I leave 
you for dinner — a sad affair, nothing but an old peacock, 
but which cost me only a shot this morning. God 
preserve you from such a dish, and from brackish water 
to drink. 

Camp at Kurnal, Fehriiary Srd 1831 . 

The rain has kept me here two days, and I have 
availed myself of them to liquidate some little of the 
arrears in my correspondence. I yesterday despatched 
a packet containing a long letter to the Jardin, and 
another for Madame V. de Tracy. To-day I am writing 
the memorial which you engaged me to draw up to serve 
as corpus petitionis to the solicitations of my friends in 
my behalf. I will endeavour to despatch it hence to- 
morrow ; and, in the leisure of my march to Umbritsir, 
where I shall have an opportunity of another express, 
I shall finish paying the rest of my epistolatory debts, 
informing you at the same time to whom I have written 
— for letters are sometimes lost here. Three days ago 
the messenger was attacked and robbed in broad day- 
light near Panniput. Other districts through which he 
must pass on his way to Calcutta are in the same state 
of confusion. A poor naked man running on foot 
laden with a bundle of letters is quite a prize to these 
robbers. Although I have two. sentries all night close 
to my little tent, I think myself very fortunate in tlie 
morning when I find under my head the cushion upon 
which I recline, and my shirt upon my back. You 
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wotjltl not lioHcro tlte talc* of roJiWrs (list I cotild reiato 
to you; and it i% not vrry lonjaj^o that I jml no faith 
in thrni my^^)f. 

5(\ tlayi on foot nnd lion-ottack in the open air hate 
completely rwtoretl me to my wontetl state ; nhd I have 
recorerecl the enjoyment of iny mountain health. Like 
n true ^^n<^tt}maun, I Imre made n votv of absolute 
nhstinence from spirituous liquors. 1 live j»relty much 
like the natives, and after several esperiments, I find 
it the repimen uhich agrees with me best. I hare 
a beard of three months* growth ; it is three inches 
long. Wlh wide calico lrDO«ers,a green dressing-gown, 
and a large Mack fur cap, I shall make n very decent 
Afghan, if it is thought necessary that I should undergo 
such a metamorphmis at IxKxlhee.ina, nltich would I'O 
ver)* convenient iesides. Tlic dogs in this conntry Lark 
after a Christian ; the huffaloes and cows present their 
horns, and lower their heads before him ; the horses on 
the road arc frightened, turn their heels to»-nrds him, 
ond kick at liim if he approaches them. Hut the bipeds 
of our own species make magnificent obeisances to him. 
It is from love of these obeisances that Europeans in 
Hritish India persist in retaining tlicir national dress, 
which procures for them, as o compensation, bites, kicks,- 
gores, &c. A’C. 

Adieu, my dear father; remember me kindly to my 
friends. Tell Porphyre that 1 have already three square 
feet of rnanuscript quite ready for him, and that I shall 
a<Id another centiarc between this and Umbala. Adieu, 
once more. I embrace you svith all my heart. 


VOL. I. 
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TO M. VICTOR DE TRACY, PARIS. 

Delhi, January \2tli 1031. 

=On descending from the Himalaya in the month of 
November last, I learned the glorious events of July. 
So it is all over with divine right arid legitimacy, the 
granted charter and the other absurdities of our old 
political system ! What admiration this victory excites 
among our former enemies, whose guest I am in these 
distant regions I What nation ever awakened the con- 
cert of enthusiastic and grateful feelings which rise on 
all sides for the French name I What a regeneration I 
^vhat glory 1 

It was. at Delhi that I resumed the colours of liberty I 
What a remembrance for the rest of my days I If this 
great drama have a development w'orthy of its first scenes, 
it will not only produce a beneficent political revolution 
in the majority of European states, but it will also en- 
tirely change the political connexion between nations. 
Envy and hatred have been their bane hitherto : good 
will and good faith will henceforth preside over them. 

I have just read the French papers to the 12th of 
August, and in the last of these journals I saw with 
pleasure your name in the cominission appointed to 
report upon the propositions of M. Berard.- .1 do not 
understand the Chamber, I confess : its members seem 
to forget that a revolution separates them from the last 
session. Moderation in victory is a fine thing, but I 
dread the excess of a good thing. 

I honour the Chamber of Deputies of November 
1827, for its address to the king. The principle of 
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ro-clecling tho Totcr* for thia acWir^a, so faiili- 
fulJy cxocutwl, makes the Chamlw of 1800 in some 
meastjTtj the same ftMcmbly as that of 1827: ami jM'r« 
haps after all wc must not W «Hrpri«cd if, under llie 
conditions of its existence, being elected under the 
douhio vote, onil the minttnotn of age being forty years, 
it is not more rigorons. Kercrtheless, it appears to me 
to hare but little understood (he immense poAver which 
the revolution of July 29ih placed in its hands. A 
rerolution is never made tn legal form. 

fiamaliha, ntar Vcnnipul, January ^Sth 1B31. 

I was unable to conclude tins letter nt Delhi, though 
detained there much longer than I expected ; for I wis 
so oTer^shclmed with business that I had no leisure for 
letter-writing. I am now taking advantage of those 
roonjcnU of IcisDrc which occur on my march through u 
monotonous and uninteresting country. 

Since the day I wrote to you from Delhi, I have seen 
the English papers up to the 24th of August. Though 
the whole of their news from Franco is not equally 
agreeable to me, 1 cannot but feel satisGcd. 

Have you not, like me, the melancholy conviction 
that men exist who arc unfortunately born destitute of 
every moral feeling? What education could supply 
this deficiency? Abolish capital punishment if you 
like, but substitute perpetual imprisonment for it. If 
your bill passes in France, I am persuaded that it will 
not be long before a similar one will be proposed in 
England ; and the inflncncc which, in my opinion, ss'e 
are called upon to exercise over the political destinies 
of Spain and Italy, might cause the same principle to 
A A 2 
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lie adopted there. Wiien all European governments 
have thus become qunkers internally, war ivill appear a 
very strange and horrible thing. You are still young 
enough to behold the dawn of this new era. 

ICeep for me what you write. Some day or other I 
shall again he your guesf at Paray ; there I shall love 
to trace the course of events which have taken place in 
our country since my absence, and to read the accom- 
])Hshment of those projects about which we have so often 
conversed together. However elegant my little tent 
may be with its coloured canvas, and however com- 
fortable it may appear to me, in the middle of a sand 
plain, heated by a burning sun, I would willingly desert 
it, I assure you, to go and chat by your fireside. But I 
am not taking the road thither ; and from the plan laid 
down for my journey, you may conclude I do not suffer 
from the mal du pays. I am going to Lahore, and 
Attock, to visit the banks of the Hindoo Koh, and then 
Cashmeer ; and I think of returning to India by Ladak, 
or some other province of western Tibet. I thought it 
incumbent, upon rne to visit a celebrated region, the en- 
trance to which is closed against British travellers, by 
the jealousy of Runjeet Singi You know, on the con-- 
trary, what chances of a favourable reception await me. 
I have neglected no means of making them more cer- 
tain : my father will teU you how. He will also tell you 
that in this affair I have consulted zeal rather than pru- 
dence. My credit from the Jardin des Plantes expires 
with the present year, and I cannot expect to return to 
Delhi before the 1st of November next. Thus, I have- 
no means of returning to Europe at present. But I am 
firmly persuaded that the Minister of the Interior will 
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grant me further credit as o matter of urgency, since 
urgency makes me require them. After my return to 
Europe,! should all my life regret haring had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting these celebrated and mysterious regions, 
rrithoot availing myself of it. Good night, my dear 
friend ; I hope to write you a few lines more from Pan- 
niput, where I intend to encamp I temeroher having 
written to you from that celebrated place ten months 
ago. [ look hack rriih satisfaction at the time which 
has since elapsed, because 1 feel that it has been well 
employed. Adieu. 


TO MADEMOISELLE ZOE NOIZET DE SAINT 
PAUL, AURAS. 

Deiki, Januarff t8M 1831. 

My DEAR ZoE,— I wish I could write you a volume; 
hut I have scarcely time to send you a few lines. Asl^ 
my father all about me ? to hini ’I wrote a letter with- 
out an end. 

You ask me for a flower ; I send you three. One is 
an anemone, which I. found last May among the snows 
at the source of the Jumna, the most sacred place on 
earth according to the Hindoo faith. The second is u 
primrose, a tolerably exact specimen of the humble sta- 
ture of the .Alpine plants of Tibet. Only once, did I 
find it blooming at a height greater than the summit of 
Mont-Blanc. Until the whole of my collections have 
reached Europe, you will be able to ‘ boast that, in that 
humble primrose, you possess -n plant gathered at a 
greater elevation than any of those actually existing in 
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iropean museums. I add another rarity in the third 
wer, which I found in Tibet at a stUl greater eleva- 
in : you will recognise it as a violet. Accept a fourth, 
lich win be the last ; it is one of the pacific trophies 
mj first campaign against the Empefor of China. It 
amelled the ground upon which I fought his most tea- 
: majesty’s forces (consisting of a few horsemen, 
lose commander I gave myself the inexpressible satis- 
:tioh of seizing by his long plaited tail). I doubt not 
at your knowledge of botany extends as far as the 
p^qsotis ; but if I am mistaken, I must inform you that 
reral species of the same genus exist in Europe, and 
at one of them, extremely pretty and very common on 
B brink of water, is called in English, the “ Forget- 
}-not.” 

The field where I gathered it does not deserve to be 
narked in a military point of view ; but it is seventeen 
Busand feet above the level of the sea, being three 
nes higher than the passes of the Alps, which Han- 
lal and Bonaparte have rendered so famous ; so that 
'( victories rank considerably above the victories of 
ose two conquerors. You are at liberty to give to these 
mts any specific name you please, because they are all 
tirely new, as well as all those I have brought from 
bet. 

If we are destined not to see each other again, pre- 
rve this little florver as a remembrance, and always 
mllect its name — Forget-me-not. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Camp tf Panniptit, January 29/A J83J. 

Mv tJcar Zoc\ yoa. are Hie favourite Sultana of ray 
thotiglils, I write to nol»o<ly so often as I do to yon. 
Tljj? juiglit be cx|)]ained by roy friendsbipalone; but I sus- 
pect that there »a another reason: Ilong for female society. 
When I leave tbc deserts to stop at a British settlement, 
I nieot those of my own sex, sometimes full of merit 
and learning. But nothing absolutely can be said of the 
Kuropean ladies one meets in India: they may Ic accom- 
plished wives and mothers, but they arc nothing else. 
They confine thole rea/ling to the xifirror of Faihion, 
a stupid periodical, principally devoted to the toilet, 
something like our Journal des 'Modet. They have, it 
is true, all the external qualities required in good society ; 
hut that is all, and their husbands seem to be perfectly 
satisfied with the small talents they possess. You have 
probably beard of the domestic life of the English; welll 
what you have beard is not truer than a proverb. There 
exists scarcely ony rcasonoMe intercourse between the 
husband and wife, in tliis so much boasted English pri- 
vate life. They meet at meal times, and only during 
the active part of that operation; for when they have done 
eating, the ladies are politely turned out by John Bull, wlio 
does not feel perfectly at bis ease until they are gone. 
Then the bottle begins to circulate round the mahogany 
table, and if anything is to be made of an Englisbman.now 
is the time. Meanwhile, the poor women remain in the 
drawing-room, amusing themselves as well as they can, 
till the arrival of the '' lords of the creation,” who some- 
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times keep up the circulation of the bottle so long, that 
when they enter the drawing-room, they find it deserted, 
and the lights extinguished. 

• People of fashion do not now remain long at table 
after the cloth is removed. But what can one talk about 
to an English lady ? If she attempted to join in a serious 
conversion, she would be immediately set. down as a 
blue-stocking, which is a grievous affront. You are 
playing a fool’s part if you are not slightly acquainted 
with the people whom they may talk about ; for things 
are out of the question, except those which may be col- 
lected from the Mirror of Fashion, tjod preserve me 
from ever having an English wife ! 

Thomas Moore is not only a perfumer, but a liar to 
hoot. I am now pursuing the same route that Lalla 
Rookh formerly did ; and I have scarcely seen a single 
tree since I left Delhi. I am encamped here on the 
celebrated field where the fate of India has been several 
times decided. It is a vast plain, covered with jungles, 
full, they say, of tigers ; but I have seen only a few 
peacocks, one of which I shot. T am sorry I did so, 
because it is truly a pity to destroy so graceful a crea- 
ture, and because, to colour ray crime with a pretence of 
usefulness, I ordered ray majesty’s cook to make a mul- 
ligatawny of it for my dinner. Now the very worst of 
chickens would have been superior to it. I have not the 
heart to kill large animals which are inoffensive. 

I managed so well with my horse and my two ele- 
phants yesterday, that I w'as obliged to walk the whole 
stage through the jungle ; but I feel all the better for it. 
It is incredible how greatly my constitution is strength- 
ened by a few days of a solitary, frugal, active, and wan^' 
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^da}’^s’ march. I hope to be at Lahore on the 20th of 
February, with a heard three inches long, quite prepared 
to look like an Afghan gentleman, and to play the part 
of one. Adieu, my dear Zoe. Forget me not. 


TO M. JACOUEMONT, THE ELDER, PARIS. 

Loodhceana, February \Qtli ISSL 

My Dear Father. — I arrived here the day before 
yesterday, and am warming and drying myself at the 
British political agent’s, being faithful this time to my 
hygienic principle of a bad breakfast and an execrable 
dinner. I am perfectly well. All goes on capitally for 
my expedition into the Punjab-. The Rajah will be to 
me, that which he often is from caprice, — very amiable. 
M. Allard is loudly calling for me : his horsemen are 
here at my orders. Nevertheless I shall stay here a few 
days, to learn how they make the Cashmeer shawls, of 
which country Loodheeana is the out-parish. My host. 
Captain Wade, is a clever, well-informed man, and his 
company is.equally profitable and agreeable to me. He 
is the king of the frontier, and an excellent fellow. We 
visit together on foot the workshops of weavers and 
dyers ; and this, like fine fellows, we do on foot, a thing 
of rare occurrence in India. To-morrow, or the day 
after, I shall be introduced to two ex-majesties, Shah- 
Shoudjah and his brother, each formerly, by turns, 
King of Cabul or Afghanistan. They both reside here 
as pensioners upon British charity, which owed them 
nothing. The eyes of one of them have been put out, 
a ceremony seldom avoided by an ex in the East. 
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Adieu I I leave yon to dress myself ir^ Mack from 
head to foot, mount majestically upon an elephant, and 
go and dine vrith the Colonel in coramand of the garri- 
son, who has done me the honour to give o^nd'dinner, 
on the occasion of my passing through ll^ig place. I 
shall have the courage to drink nothing but milk, whilst 
on my right and left the champagne wilj jjo pnshed 
briskly about. But health above all things I—Good 
night. 
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